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ANNUAL    REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Education  respectfully  submits  to  the  legisla- 
ture its  Forty-seventh  Annual  Report. 

Normal  Schools. 

An  important  part  of  the  work  of  this  Board  is  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

Including  the  Normal  Art  School,  they  are  six  in  number, 
with  an  aggregate  of  fifty-five  teachers  and  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-three  pupils.  They  have  grown  up  in  response  to  an 
explicit  and  expressed  demand  of  the  people  for  a  better 
preparation  of  teachers  for  our  public  schools.  Such  prepara- 
tion the  Normal  Schools  have  furnished  and  are  furnishing  to 
laro:e  and  increasino^  numbers.  It  should  not  be  foro-otten  that 
the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts,  unlike  many  that  bear 
the  name  elsewhere,  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  training  of 
teachers,  that  they  do  not  receive  as  pupils  those  who  wish 
merely  to  acquire  a  general  education,  but  have  no  intention  of 
teaching  after  graduation.  And  we  greatly  mistake  the  spirit 
of  the  people  if  it  is  not  their  purpose  to  sustain  these  institu- 
tions by  liberal  support  and  warm  sympathy. 

This  Board  is  prepared  to  assure  the  legislature  that  the  Normal 
Schools  are  in  charge  of  competent  and  faithful  instructors,  and 
that  they  are  conducted  with  intelligence,  energy  and  economy. 
Their  efibrts  are  constantly  directed  to  the  one  end  for  which 
they  are  maintained.  The  records  show  that  almost  without 
exception  the  normal  graduates  do  teaoJi  in  the  schools  of  the 
State  ;  that  they  teach  for  terms  of  reasonable  length,  and  that 
they  teach  with  more  acceptance  and  success  than  those  of  like 
capacity  and  experience,  who  have  not  enjoyed  a  normal 
training. 
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Our  Normal  Schools  have  addressed  themselves  to  the  plain 
but  difficult  task  of  supplying  the  deficiencies  and  improving 
the  character  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  they 
have  carefully  sifted  out  from  their  pupils  the  unworthy  and 
the  incompetent ;  they  have  followed  their  graduates  into  the 
school-room  and  have  not  shrunk  from  practical  tests  of  the 
value  of  their  work. 

They  have  thus  made  their  way  by  honest  and  intelligent 
eifort  to  the  favor  of  the  people.  Let  them  not  lack  the 
encouragement  of  due  appreciation  and  support  by  the  State. 

Normal  Art  School. 
Notwithstanding  the  varied  discussions  in  reijard  to  the 
Normal  Art  School  and  the  changes  thprein  for  the  past  two 
years,  we  believe  there  was  never  better  order,  more  perfect 
harmony  between  teachers  and  pupils,  or  more  thoroughness 
of  instruction  in  the  school  than  exists  at  the  present  time. 
We  regret  that  Professor  Fuchs  has,  during  the  year,  resigned 
to  accept  a  similar  situation  at  a  higher  salary  in  the  Maryland 
Institute  at  Baltimore.  Professor  George  H.  Bartlett,  who  has 
been  an  acceptable  teacher  in  the  school,  has  been  appointed  its 
principal,  and  there  is  assurance  that  for  the  current  year  the 
school  will  rival  all  its  former  successes. 

Superintendence. 

The  Board  feels  constrained  to  press  once  more  upon  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  the  growing  importance  of  secur- 
ing a  more  systematic  and  thorough  superintendence  of  the 
schools  of  the  State. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  many  of  the  larger  towns  and 
some  of  the  smaller  ones  are  alive  on  the  subject,  and  that 
wherever  superintendents  have  been  appointed  the  schools  are 
on  the  road  to  improvement. 

Tae  cities  and  large  towns  of  the  State  have  provided  them- 
selves with  such  superintendents,  and  the  superiority  of  their 
schools  is  attested  not  only  by  the  cordial  support  these  schools 
receive  from  the  people  to  whom  they  belong  but  by  expres- 
sions of  favor  received  from  many  others,  who  are  willing  to 
change  their  place  of  residence  or  to  pay  tuition  for  the  advan- 
tages of  superior  school  instruction. 
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The  conditions  jiifecting  the  city  schools  are  so  different  from 
those  affecting  the  country  that  a  comparison  between  the  two 
is  difficult  and  often  misleading. 

The  more  abundant  leisure   of  country  life  and   the  more 
direct  contact  of  the  people  with  nature   and  with  practical 
•affairs,  are  advantages  in  favor  of  country  schools. 

In  these  there  is  usually  less  to  divert  the  attention  from 
thinking,  which,  after  all,  is  what  makes  good  scholars. 

The  more  complete  organization  of  schools  on  the  other  hand, 
is  an  advantage  in  favor  of  the  city  schools,  and  this  advantage 
the  towns  may  enjoy. 

In  towns  of  medium  size  the  office  of  superintendent  may  be 
united  with  that  of  high-school  principal,  when  the  corps  of 
teachers  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  devote  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  superintendence  of  the  town  schools.  Two  or  more 
adjoining  towns  can  unite  to  their  great  advantage  in  the  em- 
ployment of  an  expert  to  superintend  all  their  schools.  Where 
this  experiment  has  been  tried  it  has  given  satisfaction.  It  is 
gratifying  to  observe  a  steady  gain  in  this  direction,  and  we 
earnestly  urge  other  towns  to  employ  upon  equitable  terms  a 
competent  person,  perhaps  some  member  of  a  school  committee, 
to  s'ive  a  laro;e  share  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  examinino-  and 
selecting  teachers,  of  directing  the  course  of  study  and  the 
methods  of  teaching,  and  to  the  making  of  reports.  The 
schools  of  two  or  three  adjoining  towns  so  managed  would 
derive  great  gain  from  mutual  co-operation  and  emulation, 
inspired  by  the  aid  and  advice  of  the  same  superintendent. 
Unless  the  towns  soon  undertake  some  better  superintendence 
of  their  schools  this,  or  some  future  legislature  should  make 
provisions  therefor  by  law  in  order  to  supply  in  the  best  way 
the  needs  of  the  schools. 

Teachers. 
In  our  public  schools  the  corps  of  teachers  is  subject  to  rapid 
changes.  A  very  large  per  cent,  of  our  teachers  are  young 
Avomen,  and  maiiy  of  these  after  a  fair  time  of  service  leave 
school  to  become  heads  of  families.  Yet  the  education  fur- 
nished them  by  the  Normal  Schools  is  not  lost  to  the  State,  as 
their  influence  in   the   community  is  usually  commanding  in 
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keeping  up  a  good  standard  of  instruction  in  their  several 
towns.  But  this  state  of  things  makes  good  superintend- 
ence the  more  important  in  this  process  of  change  of  teach- 
ers. 

In  early  times  tlie  schoolmaster,  like  the  lawyer,  the  doctor 
and  the  minister,  was  a  fixture  and  an  authority  in  the  town. 
He  served  a  kind  of  apprenticeship,  learned  his  trade,  and  fol- 
lowed it  like  the  shoemaker  and  the  blacksmith. 

Now  the  schools  are  organized,  lilve  the  yhops  and  factories 
on  the  principle  of  division  of  labor,  and  the  teachers  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  trained  in  their  specialty  in  tlie  Normal 
Schools.  Such  trained  teacliers  are  to  be  found,  though  not  in 
sufficient  numbers ;  they  are  to  be  preferred,  and  their  number 
should  be  increased. 

Industrial  "^Educatiox. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  this  Board,  attention  was  called 
to  the  subject  of  industrial  training  in  schools.  Not  only  is 
there  much  earnest  and  intelligent  discussion  of  the  general 
question,  but  a  disposition  is  manifested  to  work  out  the  problem. 
Experiments  have  been  entered  upon  to  test  the  practicability 
and  to  find  out  the  proper  methods  of  introducing  a  manual  or 
technical  element  of  some  sort  into  our  scheme  of  public  edu- 
cation. 

The  introduction  of  a  carpenter's  shop  into  the  basement  of 
the  Dwight  school  in  Boston  has  attracted  general  interest. 

The  experiment  ought  to  be  tried  in  other  directions  and  in 
other  localities  till  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  is  dis- 
covered for  use  more  generally  in  the  schools  in  the  State. 
A  conviction  is  forming  and  gathering  strength,  that  steps 
must  be  taken  in  the  near  future  to  determine  by  actual  trial 
whether  a  substantial  and  permanent  improvement  may  not  be 
made  in  our  system  of  public  instruction  by  the  introduction 
of  the  industrial  element. 

Our  educational  system  is  now  awaiting  the  courage  and 
ingenuity  that  can  give  it  the  proper  form  and  proportion. 

New  ways  of  usefulness  have  been  found  for  our  public 
libraries  and  for  our  museums  of  natural  history ;  and  it  is 
urged  that  the  manifold  means  and  aptitudes  of  our  industrial 
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pursuits  ought  to  furnish,  and  can  be  made  to  furnish,  agencies 
of  equal  value  in  the  education  of  our  youth. 

The  decay  of  the  apprentice  system,  due  chiefly  to  the  sub- 
division of  labor  in  our  shops  and  factories,  leaves  a  want  to 
be  supplied.  Not  a  few  of  our  most  thoughtful  educators  are 
convinced  that  a  proper  degree  of  manual  training  would 
prove  to  be  a  real  help  in  mental  discipline. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  business  belongs  to  the  parents  — 
but  there  is  a  wide  field  to  which  the  schools  may  be  so  adapted 
that  they  may  be  still  more  useful  to  the  community.  We 
need  to  lay  broader  and  better  foundations  for  those  industrial 
occupations  which  distinguish  uS  as  a  people  and  upon  which 
our  national  prosperity  and  ascendancy  depend. 

This  Board  deems  it  proper  to  urge  upon  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  that  definite  action  should  be  taken  in  their 
several  localities  to  ascertain  whether  any  practical  way  is 
open,  or  may  be  opened,  whereby  our  children  and  youth  can 
be  more  completely  educated  or  better  prepared  for  the  prac- 
tical duties  and  responsibilities  of  life.  We  should  not  forget, 
however,  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  schools  is  to  make  good 
citizens,  and  that  general  intelligence  and  culture  are  of  more 
importance  than  a  trade. 

Evening  Schools. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1883 
will  prove  a  most  wise  and  beneficial  enactment. 

Thirty-one  cities  and  towns,  containing  a  population  of 
1,057,097,  are  now  required  to  establish  evening  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  persons  over  twelve  j^ears  of  age  in  studies 
common  to  day  schools  of  the  grammar  and  lower  grades. 

An  important  feature  of  the  law  of  1883  is,  that  it  in  no 
way  restricts  sections  12  and  13,  chapter  44,  of  the  Public 
Statutes,  which  sections  empower  all  cities  and  towns  to  main- 
tain both  elementary  and  evening  high  schools,  while  section  7 
of  the  same  chapter  wisely  enlarges  the  powers  of  towns  under 
ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  requires  all  others  to  maintain 
schools  for  instruction  in  industrial  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Since  1880,  Boston,  Lowell,  Worcester,  and  other  cities 
have  made  o-reat  advancement  in  evening  schools.  The  classes 
have  been  removed  from  ward  rooms  and  cellars  to  the  desks 
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occupied  by  day  pupils.  Better  text-books  and  more  liberal 
supplies,  with  teachers  of  recognized  ability,  have  been  added 
to  the  service.  Organization,  classification  and  system  have 
been  substituted  for  the  chaos  which,  under  the  old  regime, 
characterized  many  of  the  elementary  schools,  especially  of 
Boston. 

In  several  localities,  however,  these  schools  have  been  re- 
ported as  failures.  Careful  inquiry  and  examination  disclose 
the  fact  that  in  every  case  the  management,  and  not  the  mem- 
bers, of  the  school  is  at  fault.  There  has  been  no  marked 
success  where  there  have  been  incompetent  teachers,  con- 
demned supplies,  torn  and  defaced  text-books. 

With  proper  provisions  for  accommodations  and  supplies, 
competent  teachers  and  good  management,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  evening  schools  will  take  rank  with  day  schools  and  can 
be  made  a  credit  to  every  community.  In  the  face  of  the 
annual  influx  by  immigration,  further  and  more  pertinent  provi- 
sions by  law  are  necessary  to  convert  the  great  body  of  foreign- 
born,  illiterate  persons  to  intelligent,  industrious  citizens. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

This  Board  is  authorized  by  the  statutes  to  organize  and 
conduct  Teachers'  Institutes.  Twenty-six  such  institutes  have 
been  held  during  the  past  year.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Board  to  hold  these  brief  schools  for  the  teachers  in  the  small 
towns  of  the  Commonw^ealth.  The  burden  of  maintaining 
good  schools  is  much  heavier  in  these  towns  than  in  the  larger 
and  more  wealthy  towns,  and  the  small  towns  are  for  the  most 
part  unable  to  provide  their  schools  with  well-trained  school 
superintendents. 

The  day  institutes  have  had  for  their  object  the  illustration 
of  good  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches  of  learning 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  exhibition  of  appropriate 
means  of  teaching.  The  evening  exercises  w^ere  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  consisted  of  lectures  and  discussions  relating  to  the 
duties  of  the  towns  to  give  a  wise  and  generous  support  to 
their  public  educational  institutions.  The  institutes  have  met 
with  great  favor  wherever  they  have  been  held,  and  it  is 
believed  they  constitute  the  best  means  under  the  control  of 
the  Board  for  educating  the  people  to  a  full  appreciation  of 
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their  public-school  duties,  and  for  keeping  thoroughly  alive 
the  .public-school  spirit.  The  reports  of  the  secretary,  the 
agents  and  visitors  will  show  that  the  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth have  attained  a  higher  standard  of  improvement  during 
the  year.  It  is  gratifjdng  to  know  that  the  number  of  insti- 
tutes has  increased,  and  that  the  attendance  and  interest 
taken  in  them  by  teachers  and  scholars  give  evidence  of  their 
great  importance  in  developing  the  propei'  methods  of  instruc- 
tion which  will  greatly  improve  the  standard  of  education,  and 
elevate  the  schools  by  maintaining  the  best  methods  of  teach- 
ing that  can  be  adapted  to  best  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  people. 

The  Board  learns  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  towns  are 
rendering  a  cheerful  obedience  to  the  compulsory  school  laws 
of  the  State,  and  that  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  the  children  are 
in  school.  Massachusetts  is  showing  her  increased  interest  in 
popular  education  by  the  amount  of  money  annually  raised  for 
the  support  of  her  public  schools,  by  the  length  of  time  they 
are  continued  during  each  year,  and  by  the  large  attendance  of 
the  children  upon  them.  The  highest  good  of  the  individual 
citizen,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  republican  spirit,  are  to  be 
secured,  if  at  all,  through  the  public  schools.  But  these 
schools  must  be  so  organized,  and  their  affairs  so  administered, 
as  to  oiFer  to  every  child,  with  authority  to  require  acceptance, 
the  advantages  of  a  good  education. 

The  results  produced  by  our  system  of  public  instruction 
furnish  us  with  al)undant  encouragement  to  continue  to  give  to 
it  our  most  earnest  and  cordial  support,  always  being  on  our 
guard  against  any  unwise  innovation,  but  ever  ready  and  in 
earnest  to  improve  and  to  add  to  the  system  every  newly  dis- 
covered element  of  progress. 

National  Education. 
It  may  not  be  improper  that  this  Board  should  make  men- 
tion of  an  educational  event  of  much  wider  significance  than 
our  State  work,  namely,  the  convention  in  the  interests  of 
national  education  holden  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  September 
19,  20  and  21.  At  the  request  of  Governor  Blackburn  of 
Kentucky,  His  Excellency  Governor  Butler  appointed  and 
commissioned  six  gentlemen,  five  of  whom  were  in  attendance, 
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to  meet  delegates  from  other  States  to  consider  the  alarming 
illiteracy  of  the  country  and  suggest  means  for  its  removal. 

His  Excellency  appointed  two  members  of  this  Board, 
Messrs.  Miner  and  Carrigan,  with  the  secretary,  John  W. 
Dickinson,  and  three  well-known  citizens  —  Messrs,  Thomas 
W.  Bicknell,  William  T.  Harris  and  Eev.  A.  D.  Mayo.  All 
attended  except  Mr.  Mayo. 

Twenty-four  States  were  represented  by  more  than  one 
hundred  delegates.  The  papers  presented  were  able,  the  dis- 
cussions were  cordial  and  full,  and  the  utmost  harmony 
prevailed  throughout  the  sessions. 

A  report  was  submitted  to  His  Excellency  by  the  chairman, 
Dr.  Miner,  which  at  the  proper  time,  we  trust,  will  be  laid 
before  the  legislature. 

Reports. 
Reports  from  the  visitors  of  the  several  Normal  Schools,  the 
report  of  the  secretary  and  of  the  agents  of  the  Board,  together 
with  the  accompanying  documents  and  table  of  statistics,  are 
also  herewith  submitted. 

Secretary. 

Early  in  the  year,  but  fortunately  not  till  after  completing 
his  annual  report,  the  secretary  of  this  Board  met  with  a 
serious  and  painful  accident,  which  compelled  him  to  give  up 
for  several  weeks  his  otEcial  duties. 

The  routine  work  of  the  office  did  not  suffer  by  his  absence. 
It  was  faithfuUj^  attended  to  by  his  assistant,  who  cheerfully 
undertook  the  added  labor,  while  the  secretary  was  forced  to 
take  some  rest  during  his  convalesence,  which  he  had  long 
needed,  but  which  he  seemed  little  inclined  to  give  himself 
voluntarily. 

As  soon  as  he  could  do  so  with  any  safety,  he  resumed 
his  work  with  chamcteristic  spirit  and  determination.  In  this 
connection  the  Board  must  renew  and  urge  a  recommenda- 
tion made  in  our  last  report,  viz.,  that  the  salary  of  the  secre- 
tary be  increased  to  a  sum  which  fair-minded  men  would 
consider  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  services  rendered. 

Concerning  the  work  of  the  year  for  developing  and  main- 
taining the  common-school  system  of  the   Commonwealth   full 
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information  is  given  in  the  several  reports  of  the  secretary,  the 
visitors  and  agents  of  this  Board.  No  marl^ed  innovations  in 
policy  will  appear ;  but  the  etfort  to  carry  out  a  progressive 
plan  for  the  best  education  required  by  law  has  been  made  by 
the  mutual  assistance  of  officers,  teachers  and  parents. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  very  excellence  of  schools  may  be 
a  bar  to  the  highest  progress  of  the  children  ;  for  parents,  in 
whom,  after  all,  lies  the  greatest  power  to  influence  their 
children,  may  be  so  impressed  with  the  excellence  of  their 
schools  that  they  may  relinquish  all  care  about  the  progress 
which  those  children  are  making. 

Schools  need  the  intelligent  and  friendly  criticism  of  parents. 

To  the  parents  is  exhibited  a  phase  of  the  child's  character 
which  the  teacher  may  not  see;  and  the  interest  which  the 
parent  manifests  creates  a  double  interest  in  the  child ;  the 
teachers  also  will  work  with  a  better  spirit  if  their  work  is 
appreciated.  It  is  not  enough  that  one  puts  his  child  in  the 
care  of  a  good  teacher ;  his  duty  is  not  done  till  he  sees  that 
the  child  profits  by  the  instruction  he  receives. 

There  is  a  further  work  for  schools  belonging  to  the  people 
of  a  community  which  they  are  liable  to  forget  or  to  neglect. 
By  law,  the  control  of  schools  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
school  committee.  This  body  has  certain  powers  which  are 
among  the  most  arbitrary  known  under  our  constitution. 
They  may  dismiss  a  teacher  without  warning,  arid  he  has  no 
redress.  Such  extraordinary  powers  are  conferred  for  the 
protection  of  the  children.  It  is  assumed  that  these  powers 
will  bo  exercised  judiciously  ;  and  that  the  schools  will  be  con- 
ducted wisely,  and  that  the  committee  are  competent  for  this 
great  work.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  such  is  not  always  the  case. 
The  public  are  too  little  concerned  about  the  character  of  the 
men  whom  they  elect  to  this  responsible  duty.  It  is  not  an 
unheard  of  thing  for  young,  ambitious  politicians  to  seek  and 
secure  a  place  on  the  School  Board  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
future  political  honors,  and  the  parents  see  this  and  do  not 
always  and  promptly  rise  to  prevent  it.  It  would  seem  that 
the  education  of  our  children  requires  wise  and  patient 
devotion  from  the  best  citizens  in  the  community,  much 
more  than  the  more  visible  and  material  interests  of  the  muni- 
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cipality  ;  and,  most  of  all,  the  parents  should  perceive  this 
evil  and  remove  it  by  securing  the  best  citizens  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  management  of  the  schools. 

BENJAMIN   F.    BUTLER,  ex  officio. 

OLIVER   AMES,  ex  officio. 

E.    B.    STODDARD. 

ALONZO   A.   MINER. 

THOMAS   WENTWORTH   HIGGINSON. 

ADMIRAL  P.    STONE. 

ABBY   W.    MAY. 

MILTON  B.    WHITNEY. 

FRANCIS   A.    WALKER. 

EDWARD   C.    CARRIGAN. 
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STATE  NORMAL   SCHOOL,  BRIDGEWATER. 


Albert  G.  Boyden,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


The  school  has  had  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  year.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  tirst  term,  in  September,  1882,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Martin,  for  eighteen  years  an  assistant  teacher,  was  appointed 
agent  of  the  Board  for  one  year,  Avith  liberty  to  return  to  the 
school  should  he  not  be  satisfied  with  his  new  duties.  During 
the  first  term,  accordingly,  his  classes  were  divided  among 
three  other  teachers,  the  Principal,  Mr.  C.  A.  Cole  and  Mr. 
A.  C.  Boyden,  of  whom  the  last  two  received  extra  compensa- 
tion for  the  added  work,  while  the  Principal  declined  such  com- 
pensation. At  the  beginning  of  the  second  term,  as  Mr. 
Martin  had  meanwhile  decided  not  to  return,  his  place  was  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  William  D.  Jackson,  a  graduate  of 
the  school  (four-years'  course),  and  for  more  than  two  years  a 
teacher  in  the  Royal  College  for  the  Blind  in  London,  England. 
Under  the  new  arrangement  some  readjustment  of  the  work 
took  place.  No  other  change  has  occurred  in  the  corps  of 
teacheis,  and  the  individual  instructors  have  done  their  work 
with  their  usual  fidelity. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1883,  are  as 
follows  :  — 
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The  whole  number  admitted  to  the  school  from  its  opem'ng 
in  1840  up  to  August,  1883,  has  been  2,897  ;  young  men,  946  ; 
young  women,  1,951.  Number  of  graduates,  1,772;  young 
men,  601  ;  young  women,  1,171. 

Of  the  number  belonging  to  the  school  for  this  year  Plymouth 
County  sent  60 ;  Middlesex,  36 ;  Bristol,  30 ;  Norfolk,  29  ; 
Barnstable,  12  ;  Suffolk,  8  ;  Essex,  3  ;  Nantucket,  2  ;  Worces- 
ter, 2  ;  Franklin,  1 ;  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  6  ;  Maine,  4  ; 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  District 
of  Columbia,  each  1.  Totals  :  Massachusetts  (eleven  counties) , 
184  ;  seven  other  States  or  Territories,  15. 

The  average  age  of  those  admitted  during  the  year  has  been 
IS  years  7|  months^  of  the  young  men,  18  years  7  months; 
ot  the  young  womeu,  18  years  8  months. 

Occupations  of  parents  of  those  admitted  :  Mechanics,  25  ; 
armers,  20;  traders,  6;  laborers,  4;  clergymen,  manufactur- 
ers, superintendents,  3  each  ;  physicians,  sea  captains,  sailors, 
undertakers,  2  each ;  architect,  auctioneer,  butcher,  carrier, 
cashier,  conveyancer,  dentist,  piano  tuner,  pilot,  marketman, 
stable  keeper,  stock  dealer,  surgeon,  steward,  unknown,  1  each. 
Total,  87. 

Of  the  87  candidates  received,  there  came  from  high  schools, 
50;  from  academies  and  private  schools,  16;  from  grammar 
schools,  17;  from  district  schools,  2;  from  normal  schools,  2. 

The  number  of  graduate  students  during  the  year  has  been 
3;  of  undergraduates  pursuing  the  four  years'  course,  45; 
young  men,  25  ;  young  women,  20.  The  number  pursuing  the 
intermediate  course,  — more  than  the  two  years'  course  and  less 
than  the  four  years, — has  been  14. 

Of  the  47  graduates  for  the  year,  10  were  from  the  four 
years'  course.  7  young  men  and  3  young  women.  One  of  the 
young  men  is  continuing  his  studies  at  Harvard  College,  one 
is  principal  of  a  high  school,  one  is  an  assistant  in  a  high  school, 
and  the  remaining  four  are  principals  of  grammar  schools.  The 
three  young  women  have  good  positions  in  the  public  schools. 
The  27  graduates  from  the  two  years'  course  are  teaching  in 
high,  grammar,  primary  and  district  schools.  Two  are  teach- 
ing temporarily  out  of  the  State,  the  rest  in  Massachusetts. 

The  calls  for  graduates  of  the  school  have  been  very  numer- 
ous durino;  the  vear.     The  sentiment  in  favor  of  trained  teach- 
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ers  is  steadily  .strengthening,  and  the  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  the  graduates  is  a  gratifying  evidence  of  their  suc- 
cess. School  committees  and  superintendents  have  it  in  their 
power  to  aid  the  cause  of  public  education  by  advising  graduates 
of  high  schools,  and  others  who  shoAV  any  talent  for  teaching,  to 
come  to  the  normal  school  and  make  special  preparation  for 
their  work.  The  course  is  found  advantageous,  also,  for  those 
who  have  had  some  experience  in  teaching  and  for  college 
graduates  who  propose  to  teach. 

The  average  attendance  upon  the  school  has  been  larger  than 
in  any  previous  year.  The  health  of  the  students  has  been 
good.  The  boarding  hall  has  been  fully  occupied  and  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  The  school  of  observation,  which  includes 
the  three  grades  of  the  primary  school  in  district  No.  1,  has 
been  in  satisfactory  condition  during  the  year  and  has  been 
very  beneficial  to  the  students  of  the  normal  school. 

The  most  desirable  addition  to  the  conveniences  of  the 
school  during  the  coming  year  would  be  a  new  piano-forte. 
In  view  of  the  importance  generally  attached  to  vocal  music 
in  our  common  schools,  it  is  desirable  to  do  all  that  we  can  to 
improve  the  normal  school  training  on  this  point.  The  present 
piano  has  been  in  use  for  fifteen  years,  and  is  fiir  too  small  for 
the  school-room,  which  has  been  greatly  enlarged  since  it  was 
purchased.  Additional  books  of  reference  in  several  depart- 
ments of  study  are  much  needed,  and  there  should  be  an  espe- 
cial appropriation  for  both  these  objects.  The  appropriation 
of  $1,000,  made  by  the  last  legislature,  for  painting  the  ex- 
terior of  the  school  buildings  and  for  new  cabinet  cases,  has 
been  expended  for  these  purposes  and  properly  accounted  for. 

A  prolonged  investigation  and  discussion  took  place  at  the 
State  House  during  the  last  winter,  in  which  the  visitors  of  the 
Bridgewater  School  were  compelled,  much  against  their  will,  to 
take  part.  Efforts  have  been  made  for  several  successive  years 
to  procure  the  removal  of  the  sewage  of  the  school  from  the 
river  below  Bridgewater,  although,  in  the  opinion  of  the  visitors, 
no  evidence  was  brought  to  show  any  appreciable  injury  done  by 
the  cjonnexion.  The  debate  led  finally  to  a  bill  providing  a  com- 
mission to  remove  the  sewage  pipes,  and  authorizing  this  com- 
mission to  take  three  years  for  their  work,  and  to  draw  $5,500, 
if  necessary,  for  the-purpose.     Not  being  the  guardians  of  the 
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State's  money,  the  visitors  did  not  feel  bound  to  oppose  this 
bill ;  but  they  did  feel  bound  to  take  exception  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  commission,  as  it  was  made  up  of  three  members,  two 
representing  the  town  of  Bridge  water,  and  one  alone,  Mr. 
Boy  den,  the  Principal  of  the  school,  to  represent  the  interests 
of  the  school  and  the  State.  They  accordingly  went  before  the 
committee  of  the  Senate,  after  the  bill  had  passed  the  House, 
and  succeeded  in  procuring  an  amendment  adding  one  of  the 
visitors  (Gen.  F.  A.  Walker)  to  the  commission,  thus  securing 
an  equal  representation  of  the  State.  To  a  commission  thus 
fairly  constituted  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  leave  the  whole 
question. 

T.    W.   IIIGGINSON, 

FEANCIS   A.    WALKER, 

Visitors. 
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STATE  IN^ORMAL   SCHOOL,  FRAMINGHAM. 


Miss  Ellen  Hyde,  Principal. 


The  school  at  Framingham  is  in  a  most  satisfactory  condi- 
tion, and  is  perhaps  doing  the  best  work  it  has  ever  done. 
The  health  of  the  pupils  is  good,  and  they  are,  without 
exception,  teachable  and  earnest,  anxious  to  get  the  best  the 
school  can  give  them,  and  during  their  last  year  eager  to  begin 
their  own  work  as  teachers.  There  is,  from  year  to  year,  a 
gradual  improvement  in  the  preparation  of  the  entering  classes, 
but  it  is  still  very  far  from  what  it  should  be.  If  we  had  no 
other  proof  of  the  need  of  a  higher  standard  for  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  we  should  be  well  convinced  of  it  from 
the  results  that  come  to  notice  as  the  successive  classes  pre- 
sent themselves  for  admission  ;  and  the  saddest  feature  of  the 
case  is  that  no  subsequent  training  can  ever  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  a  good  foundation  laid  in  the  earliest  years  of  school 
life. 

There  have  been  during  the  year  two  changes  of  teachers,  one 
occasioned  by  the  marriage  of  Miss  Emma  F.  Locke,  teacher 
of  drawing,  the  other  by  the  sickness  of  Miss  Ladreyt,  who 
for  seven  years  had  taught  French  in  the  school.  During  her 
ten  years  of  service.  Miss  Locke  was  absent  but  one  day,  and 
not  once  late.  Her  teaching  was  most  conscientious  and  exact, 
and  she  won  the  sincere  respect  and  affection  of  her  pupils. 
Her  place  was  taken  by  Miss  M.  L.  Field,  from  the  Normal 
Art  School,  who  has  begun  her  work  earnestly,  and  with  good 
promise  of  success.  Of  Miss  Ladreyt's  work,  we  may  speak 
as  heretofore,  with  hearty  commendation.  She  is  now  seeking 
health  in  France,  and  expects  to  come  back  next  year.  As  a 
temporary   arrangement,   Miss  Kittredge,  one  of  the  regular 
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teachers,  has  taken  the  French  classes,  and  Miss  Susan  P. 
Burnham,  a  graduate  of  the  advanced  class  of  1882,  has  taken 
a  part  of  Miss  Kittredge's  work.  Both  ladies  are  doing  well 
in  their  new  places.  A  similar  good  word  may  be  said  of 
every  teacher  in  the  school.  Their  faithfulness,  patience  and 
good  spirit  are  marked  and  highly  appreciated. 

The  library  has  been  thoroughly  reorganized  by  Miss  Mont- 
gomery, and  newly  catalogued.  It  contains  1,659  volumes, 
about  60  of  which  were  bought  during  the  year  from  the 
income  of  the  Todd  fund,  including  12  volumes  of  the  new 
Cyclopaedia  Britannica.  No  other  additions  of  importance  have 
been  made  to  the  equipment  of  the  school. 

During  the  year  we  have  had  lectures  by  the  following 
persons  :  — 

Prof.  W.  P.  Atkinson,  four  on  EngHsh. 
.Rev.  C.  A.  Humphreys,  "A  Journey  in  Spain." 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Walton,  "  The  Indians." 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Howe,  "  The  Azores." 
Miss  M.  I.  Stone,  "  The  Tower  of  London." 
Mr.  W.  J.  Marshall,  '^  Arithmetic." 

Miss  Ameha  Davis,  two,  "  The  Transit  of  Venus,"  and  "  Crul's 
'Comet." 

Miss  Montgomery,  "The  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  and  the  Pantheon." 
Miss  Kittredge,  "Venice." 

The  entire  failure  of  the  water-supply  in  September  made 
prompt  action  necessary.  We  had  known  it  could  not  be  long 
deferred,  and  had  made  preparations  for  it.  Wells  were 
immediately  driven  near  the  windmill,  to  be  operated  by  it. 
They  are  larger  in  diameter  than  the  ordinary  driven  wells, 
chiefly  because  the  size  of  the  windmill-pump  required  it, 
but  also  because  of  the  needs  of  the  large  family.  The  result 
is  a  generous  supply  of  good  water,  which  is  appreciated  as  it 
could  only  be  by  those  who  have  always  been  on  a  short 
allowance  of  this  essential  of  life.  We  believe  that  the 
problem  of  a  good  water-supply  is  at  length  settled,  in  a 
wholly  satisfactory  manner,  and  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

The  new  system  of  drainage  answers  our  expectations  thus 
far. 

The  other  extra  for  which  an  appropriation  was  made  was 
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new  chairs.  We  had  not  enough  for  our  needs,  and  those  we 
had  were  poor,  having  been  long  in  service.  The  new  ones 
are  substantial  and  comfortable. 

Our  most  important  new  departure  has  been  in  hiring  a 
house  for  the  number  of  boarders  who  could  not  be  received  in 
the  main  house  nor  find  suitable  boarding-places  outside.  We 
engaged  "  the  Haven  House  "  for  ten  months,  at  $35  a  month ; 
and  have  furnished  it  at  an  expense  of  about  $700.  As  little 
furniture  was  bought  as  was  consistent  with  comfort,  and  it  is  of 
an  inexpensive  but  substantial  kind.  All  of  it  can  undoubtedly 
be  used  in  the  "Normal  House,"  as  what  is  already  there  wears 
out,  if  the  experiment  of  a  second  house  should  be  abandoned. 
There  are  now  nine  in  "the  Haven  House"  family,  with 
room  for  four  more.  The  present  prospect  is  of  more 
boarders  next  term  than  will  fill  both  houses,  and  a  conse- 
quent loss  of  pupils  for  want  of  boarding  accommodations. 
The  number  of  boarders  has  increased  relatively  faster  than 
the  number  of  pupils,  which  is,  without  doubt,  largely  due  to 
the  pleasant  and  helpful  family  relations.  The  work  of  the 
school  is  supplemented  and  made  much  more  valuable  by  this 
home  influence,  and  we  cannot  too  warmly  commend  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Principal  and  assistant  teachers  in  this  direction.  It 
seems  trite  to  say  that  true  self-reliance  and  skill  in  adapting 
one's  self  to  others  —  prime  essentials  in  the  good  teacher 
—  are  best  gained  by  daily  experience,  under  judicious  guid- 
ance. Our  large  family  gives  great  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  both  qualities.  The  boarders  develop  and  improve 
faster  than  the  day  scholars,  a  fact  that  both  pupils  and 
parents  seem  to  appreciate.  Most  of  our  pupils  are  girls  from 
quiet  country  homes,  who  have  not  been  outside  of  their  own 
little,  and  frequently  uncultivated,  circle.  Under  our  care 
they  take  their  first  lessons  in  adapting  themselves  to  new 
people  and  new  ways.  We  hope  for  an  appropriation  to 
enable  us  to  hire  the  Haven,  or  some  larger  house,  for  the 
next  school  year. 

The  Model  school  is  doing  admirable  work,  and  continues  to 
be  very  popular,  having  constantly  a  list  of  applicants  waiting 
for  admission.  The  very  most  is  made  of  the  small  and,  in 
many  respects,  unsuitable  accommodations.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  too  much  in  praise  of  its  teachers,  or  of  Miss  Williams,  who 
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has  oversight  of  the  pupil-teachers.  The  value  of  the  Model 
school  is  not  easily  to  be  measured. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  our  teachers  both  in  and 
outside  of  the  State,  and  frequent  testimony  is  borne  to  their 
success.  We  have  no  record  in  this  direction,  but  believe 
that  a  large  majority  of  our  graduates  are  doing  excellent 
work.     Pupils  give  as  their  reason  for  coming  into  the  school 

that  "  Miss is  winning  such  a  reputation  as  a  teacher." 

Superintendents  say  that  the  schools  taught  by  our  graduates 
are  pleasant  spots  in  their  experience,  and  where  one  graduate 
o-oes,  there  is  almost  surely  a  demand  for  more.  Their 
methods  are  much  commended  by  those  who  employ  them.  It 
is  coming  to  be  understood  that  normal  training  gives  to  young 
teachers  a  larger  estimate  of  the  importance  and  scope  of  their 
work.  It  is  seen  that  they  try  to  develop  every  side  of  the 
child's  nature, — to  teach  their  pupils  to  observe  and  to  think, 
instead  of  merely  to  memorize, — to  make  study  a  mental 
activity,  instead  of  a  mechanical  routine,  — and  that  they  try 
to  o-overn  by  instilling  right  motives,  rather  than  by  the  exer- 
cise of  authority.  It  is  cheering  to  find,  as  we  often  do,  that 
our  young  teachers  are  entering  so  heartily  and  intelligently 
into  their  work  that  their  good  influence  is  felt  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  school-room.  When  this  is  the  result  of  normal 
school  training,  we  may  count  it  a  trae  success. 

Statistics  for  the  Year  ending  July  2,  1883. 
Number  of  pupils  admitted :  — 

September,  1882,     .         .         . 24 

February,  1883, 23 

Total, 47 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  during  the  year,       ...        95 

Average  age  of  pupils  admitted :  — 

September, '       •         •        -20 

February,        ....         .         .         .         .         .         .         .    19.26 

Number  of  graduates  :  ^ 

January,  1883,        .........       6 

June,  1883, .14 

Total,        .........         . 20 

Two  others,  who  had  taken  some  post-graduate  work,  left  at  the  end 

of  the  year,  making 22 
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Of  these  22  graduates  :  — 

Returned  to  the  advanced  course, 
Not  yet  teaching,    . 
Temporarily  out  of  school, 
Teaching  in  Massachusetts, 
Teaching  in  other  States, 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Plainfield,  N,  J., 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M., 

Utah, 

Babylon,  N  Y., 


Two  of  these  7  paid  tuition,  and  do  not  expect  to  teach  in 
Massachusetts.  The  others  are  Massachusetts  girls,  and  will 
not  be  lonff  out  of  the  State. 


Residences:  — 

Middlesex  County,  . 
Worcester        " 
Norfolk  "       . 

Suifolk  "       . 

Bristol 

Essex  " 

Barnstable        " 
Franklin  " 

Plymouth  " 

Total  from  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,     . 
Maine,      .... 
New  York, 
Pennsylvania  . 
New  Jersey,    . 
Michigan, 

Total  from  other  States, 
Whole  number, 

Occupations  of  parents :  — 
Lawyers, .... 
Doctor,     .... 
Shoemakers,    . 
Clergymen, 

Teacher,  .... 
Dentist,  .... 
Clerks,  .... 
Manufacturers, 


33 
18 
8 
3 
6 
2 
1 
2 
1 

10 
4 
3 
1 
3 
1 


73 


22 


95 


Carried  forward, 25 
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BrotigM  forward, .25 

Merchants,       .....  ....      10 

Mechanics,       .  .  ......      23 

Fai'mers, .....  ....  25 

Miscellaneous,         .        ,        .         .        .        .        .         .        .12 


95 


Of  those  who  entered  during  the  year:  — 

Have  attended  high  schools, 32 

Graduates  of  high  schools,     .        .         .        .        .        .        .        .23 

From  academies  and  private  schools,     , 8 

From  common  schools,  .<,.......  6 

Educated  at  home, .........  1 

ABBY  W.  MAY, 
A.  A.  MINER, 

Visitors. 
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STATE  :N^0RMAL   SCHOOL,   SALEM. 


Daniel  B.  Hagar,  Ph.  D.,  Principal. 


The  crowded  attendance  of  pupils  and  the  increasing  demand 
for  the  graduates  at  Salem  in  positions  of  prominent  responsi- 
bility afford  continued  congratulations  to  the  corps  of  instruc- 
tors, renewed  encouragement  to  the  management,  and  the  best 
evidence  of  public  confidence  in  the  State  system  of  normal 
schools.  To  all  conversant  with  the  excellent  work  done,  it  is 
clear  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  method  of 
instruction  and  discipline  the  prosperity  of  the  school  is  as- 
sured. To  present  herein  a  complete  review  of  observations 
noted  during  the  year  would  be  but  to  stereotype,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  reports  of  former  visitors,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
what  has  been  said  in  commendation  is  fully  sustained  by  the 
work  and  results  of  to-day.  .  Perfect  harmony  among  the 
teachers  and  the  most  happy  relations  between  the  pupils  and 
principal  are  features  which,  during  Mr.  D.  B.  Hagar's  eighteen 
3^ears'  unbroken  service,  have  characterized  his  administration 
and  given  this  school  its  wide  popularity  and  its  graduates  their 
high  professional  rank. 

While  the  visitors  are  satisfied  that  no  normal  school  in  the 
Commonwealth,  or  country  is  doing  better  work  than  is  daily 
seen  at  Salem,  and  the  discipline  is  unexceptionable,  we  deem  it 
incumbent  upon  us  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  depart- 
ment of  penmanship.  That  writing  as  well  as  other  popular 
branches  have  been  neglected  in  the  public  schools,  all  who 
have  informed  themselves  must  admit.  Too  few  teachers  know 
how  to  teach  the  subject,  and  too  many,  who  profess  a  know!- 
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edge  of  the  best  methods,  in  general,  have  neglected  this  most 
useful  branch  of  common  learning.  A  reform  in  this  particular 
is  needed,  and,  in  our  judgment,  demands  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

While  there  may  be  better  means  for  such  reform,  the 
normal  school  graduates  should  be  prepared  to  do  their  part. 
The  popular  fallacy  that  to  teach  writing  an  ability  to  write 
well  is  non-essential,  is  as*  idle  a  theory  as  to  assume  that 
in  the  teaching  of  drawing,  or  music,  professional  training 
is  unimportant  and  the  instructor  need  possess  no  ability 
to  explain  or  execute  the  lesson.  This  error  is  already  both 
too  common  and  of  too  long  standing.  That  there  are  artist 
penmen  who  make  failures  as  teachers  is  no  reason  why  our 
normal  schools  should  graduate  students  incompetent  to  teach 
writing.  It  may  be  claimed  that  there  is  insufficient  time  to 
attain  the  proper  efficiency.  If  this  is  the  case,  a  reduction  of 
the  course  now  prescribed  for  these  schools  should  be  made 
that  ample  time  may  be  afforded  both  to  the  teacher  to  teach  this 
subject  and  the  pupil  to  make  the  desired  progress.  No  per- 
son should  be  authorized  by  the  State  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  who  has  not  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
writing  and  an  ability  to  conduct  the  exercises  from  the  black- 
board before  the  class.  The  elements  of  letters,  their  combi- 
nation and  classification,  spacing,  shading,  pen-holding,  and 
position  should  be  thoroughly  mastered,  while,  most  important, 
the  forearm  and  combination  movement  should  at  once  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  finger  movement  as  practised  in  a  great  majority 
of  our  public  schools.  The  classes  at  Salem  are,  and  have  been 
for  several  years,  under  the  direction  of  a  most  valuable  teacher, 
but  the  exacting  nature  of  her  other  duties  in  the  school  has 
not  allowed  her  to  give  that  time  and  attention  to  ihis  branch 
of  instruction,  which  the  visitors  deem  essential  to  properly 
prepare  the  students  for  their  professional  work. 

It  is  not,  then,  improbable  that  we  may  deem  it  expedient  to 
secure  the  services  of  some  professional  instructor  in  this 
branch  of  the  required  course.  The  only  change  in  the  corps 
of  teachers  during  the  year  was  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Osbun  who,  for  five  years  and  a  half,  had  conducted  the 
department  of  chemistry  and  physics  with  remarkable  skill. 
The   vacancy  was  filled    b}^  the    appointment  of    Mr.    Chase 
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Palmer,  a  graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  lately 
teacher  of  chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

The  statistics  of  the  school  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  school 
during  the  year  was  243. 

Of  this  number,  Essex  County  sent  118  ;  Middlesex,  64 ; 
Suffolk,  15  ;  Norfolk,  Plymouth,  and  Worcester,  2  each ;  and 
Barnstable,  1.  The  State  of  Maine  sent  6  ;  New  Hampshire, 
24  ;  Vermont,  3  ;  Connecticut,  1 ;  New  York,  1  ;  South  Caro- 
lina, 1 ;  Texas,  1 ;  Washington  Territory,  1  ;  Nova  Scotia 
sent  1. 

The  number  present  during  the  term  which  closed  January 
23,  1883,  was  196  ;  the  number  present  during  the  term  which 
closed  June  22,  1883,  was  198. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  that  have  been  members  of  the 
school  since  its  opening,  in  September,  1854,  is  2,749. 

2.  The  number  graduated  from  the  regular  course,  January 
23,  1883,  was  27  ;  the  number  graduated  from  the  same  course, 
June  22,  1883,  was  31 ;  and  from  the  advanced  course,  6. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  of  the  school  (56  classes)  is 
1,327. 

3.  The  number  that  entered  the  school  September  5,  188  i, 
was  71 ;  the  number  that  entered  February  6,  1883,  was 
44. 

4.  The  average   age  of  the  class  admitted   September  5, 

1882,  was   18-04  years;    of  the  class  admitted  February   6, 

1883,  18-36  years. 

Of  the  71  pupils  admitted  to  this  school  in  September,  1882, 
46  came  from  high  schools  (33  graduates,  13  undergraduates)  ; 
1 9  from  grammar  schools  ;  2  from  female  seminaries  ;  2  from 
private  schools ;  1  from  an  academy  ;  and  1  from  a  training 
school. 

Of  the  44  pupils  admitted  in  February,  1883,  31  came  from 
high  schools  (13  graduates,  18  undergraduates)  ;  2  from  gram- 
mar schools ;  2  from  district  schools ;  5  from  academies ;  2 
from  seminaries ;  1  from  a  commercial  college ;  and  1  from  a 
private  school. 

5.  The  fathers  of  the  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  are 
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by  occupation  as  follows  :  mechanics,  30  ;  farmers,  25  ;  manu- 
facturers, 15  ;  agents,  10 ;  traders,  10 ;  miscellaneous,  25. 

6.  The  number  that  received  aid  from  the  Bowditch  Fund 
during  the  first  term  was  29  ;  during  the  second  term,  28.  The 
number  of  different  pupils  thus  aided  was  39. 

7.  Of  the  class  admitted  September,  1882,  7  had  taught 
school ;  of  the  class  admitted  February,  1883,  11  had  taught. 

8.  The  number  of  pupils  connected  with  each  of  the  classes 
during  the  first  term  of  the  year  was  as  follows  :  Special  Stu- 
dents, 6  ;  Advanced  Class,  8  ;  Class  A  (Senior),  39  ;  Class  B, 
40;  Class  C,  23;  Class  D,  80. 

The  number  during  the  second  term  :  Special  Students,  7  ; 
Advanced  Class,  8  ;  Class  A,  45  ;  Class  B,  15  ;  Class  C,  6Q  ; 
Class  D,  57. 

9.  Of  the  115  pupils  admitted  during  the  year,  Lynn  sent 
12;  Lowell,  8;  Salem,  7;  Danvers,  6;  East  Cambridge, 
Swampscott,  and  Woburn,  5  each ;  Beverly  and  Wakefield, 
4  each ;  Chelsea,  Gloucester,  Middleton,  Peabody,  Somerville, 
and  Stoneham,  3  each  ;  Boston  and  Medford,  2  each ;  Burling- 
ton, Charlestown,  Cotuit,  Danversport,  East  Salisbury,  Essex, 
Harvard,  Manchester,  Medfield,  Melrose,  Nahant,  North  An- 
dover.  North  Chelmsford,  North  Reading,  Reading,  Rowley, 
Southbridge,  Tapleyville,  Tewksbury,  Wenham,  and  West 
Duxbury,  1  each.  The  State  of  Maine  sent  3  ;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 10 ;  Vermont,  1 ;  and  Connecticut,  1.  Nova  Scotia 
sent  1. 

During  the  year  34  books  were  added  to  the  general  library 
by  purchase,  and  22  by  gift. 

The  text-book  library  was  increased  by  the  purchase  of  136 
volumes,  and  by  the  gift  of  40  volumes. 

An  extra  appropriation  is  asked  to  replace  the  floor  in 
the  general  assembly  room,  which  should  be  done  during  the 
next  summer  vacation.  The  material  should  be  at  once  pro- 
vided, that  ample  time  may  be  given  for  its  seasoning.  A 
chemical  table  is  also  much  needed,  the  one  now  in  use  being 
wholly  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  classes  when  practising 
in  the  smallest  divisions.  The  total  amount  of  extra  appropria- 
tion asked  for  is  $800. 

In  the  retirement  of  Rev.  Charles  B.  Rice  from  the  board  of 
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visitors  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  as  a  member  of 

the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Normal  School  at  Salem  has 

lost  a  warm  and  zealous  friend,  whose  devotion  to  education 

and  service  to  the  Conmionwealth  will  be  long  and  gratefully 

remembered. 

EDWARD    C.   CARRIGAN, 

FRANCIS    A.  WALKER, 

Visitors. 
Boston,  Jan.  1,  1884. 
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STATE   :t^OKMAL   SCHOOL,   WESTFIELD. 


JosEHH  G.  Scott,  Principal. 


This  school  has  held  its  course  the  past  year  with  uninter- 
rupted harmony,  and  with  its  usual  good  results. 

The  health  of  teachers  and  pupils  alike  has  been  good,  and 
both  have  labored  earnestly  and  zealously  together  to  secure 
the  ends  for  which  normal  schools  exist. 

Several  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  corps  of  teachers 
during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Merrill,  who  had  taught  with  great  acceptance, 
resigned  the  position  of  classical  teacher  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  to  accept  that  of  tutor  in  Wesleyan  University,  and 
Mr.  Frank  AV.  Smith,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1877,  who  has 
been  engaged  since  his  graduation  in  teaching,  took  his  place 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  term.  He  has,  during  the 
brief  period  which  has  since  elapsed,  proved  himself  an  able 
and  efficient  teacher. 

Miss  Clara  Wilson  resigned  her  position  as  teacher  of  draw- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  school  year  to  accept  a  similar  position 
at  an  increased  salary  in  Cooper  Union,  New  York  City. 
Although  she  came  to  the  school  two  years  ago  wholly  inex- 
perienced as  a  teacher,  yet,  during  that  period,  she  became  an 
able  and  accomplished  teacher,  —  combining  rare  ability  to 
teach  with  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject  taught.  By  her 
rare  tact,  kindly  sympathy,  and  buoyant  spirits  she  endeared 
herself  to  all  her  pupils  and  her  associate  teachers. 

Miss  Annie  R.  Slafter,  for  two  years  a  pupil  of  the  Normal 
Art  School,  Boston,  has  taken  the  place  of  Miss  Wilson,  and, 
although  without  experience  as  a  teacher,  she  gives  good 
promise  of  becoming  an  able  and  successful  teacher. 
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Miss  Elvira  Carver,  who  has  been  an  associate  teacher  in 
this  school  since  1868,  with  the  exception  of  two.  years  when 
she  taught  elsewhere,  was  granted  in  June  last  leave  of 
absence  for  one  year  for  travel  and  study  abroad.  She  has  so 
entirely  devoted  all  her  energies  to  her  work  during  her  con- 
nection with  the  school  that  relief  from  her  duties  seemed  im- 
perative. Miss  Annie  Emerson  has  taken  her  place  temporarily 
in  many  of  her  classes  during  her  absence. 

Of  the  29  pupils  graduating  last  year,  28  have  taught.  Of 
these,  24  have  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth, one  has  given  private  instruction,  and  three  have 
taught  without  the  Commonwealth.  Of  the  latter,  one  has  paid 
tuition  and  the  other  two  hope  soon  to  redeem  their  pledges  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  No  failures 
have  been  reported.  So  far  as  known  all  have  held  their 
original  places  or  have  been  promoted. 

The  human  mind  develops  in  accordance  with  certain  laws. 
Disaster  inevitably  follows  either  ignorant  or  wilful  opposition 
to  these  laws.  In  this  the  normal  school  pupils  are  led  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  mind,  its  various  activities,  the 
order  of  development  of  its  powers,  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
various  subjects  taught  in  our  public  schools  to  secure  a  healthy 
and  symmetrical  development  of  the  mental  powers. 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  in  the  graduates  of  these 
schools  more  thorough  knowledge  of  subjects,  a  better  com- 
prehension of  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done  in  schools  of  differ- 
ent grades,  greater  skill  in  teaching,  and  a  greater  enthusiasm 
than  in  those  of  other  schools.  Their  pupils  ought  to  be  char- 
acterized while  in  school  by  more  solid  and  more  harmonious 
growth,  and  at  the  close  of  their  school  life  by  having  a  better 
foundation  whereon  to  build,  by  better  ability  .to  acquire  and  to 
execute,  by  better  habits  and  by  better  judgment.  That  the 
work  of  normal  graduates  meets  these  expectations  in  a 
marked  degree  is  the  oft-repeated  testimony  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful superintendents  and  committees. 

Says  one  :  — 

"Your  teachers  come  to  us  understanding  their  business,  ready  to 
go  to  work." 
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Says  another :  — 

"III  my  experience]  of  twenty  years  I  have  found  graduates  of 
normal  schools  almost  universally  superior  to  those  not  attending 
normal  schools  in  these  respects  : 

"1.  The}^  have  acquired  knowledge  which  has  been  of  use  in  the 
daily  work  of  the  school. 

"  2.  They  have  become  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  a 
high  ideal  of  a  work  to  be  accomplished. 

"  3.     They  have  a  definite  plan  and  a  method  of  what  is  to  be  done." 

Another :  — 

"  I  can  say  that  in  — ,  where  for  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years 

we  have  employed  about  twent3"-five  per  cent,  of  normal  teachers, 
perhaps  the  best  single  result  has  been  that  they  have  practically  nor- 
malized the  other  seventy-five  per  cent." 

Still  another  :  — 

"  After  an  association  of  nearly  twenty-five  years  with  normal 
teachers  and  normal  methods  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  those 
who  have  been  trained  in  our  normal  schools  are,  as  a  whole,  superior 
in  plan,  in  originalit}^,  in  enthusiasm,  and  in  proper  governing  power. 
Many,  by  reason  of  their  power  to  originate  natural  modes  or  by  imi- 
tation of  those  who  have  learned  normal  methods,  succeed  well  as 
teachers,  but  no  one  can  be  successful  who  has  not,  in  some  way, 
gained  the  power  to  teach  by  natural  or  normal  methods." 

Says  a  distinguished  superintendent :  — 

"  I  have  made  repeated  examinations  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
normal  school  graduates  and  other  teachers.  The  result  has  proved 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  normal  schools  by  almost  fifty  per  cent,  in 
quality  of  work.  The  criterion  has  been  the  estimate  reported  on  the 
teacher's  work  b}^  the  principal  of  the  school  and  confirmed  by  the 
superintendent.  Promotions  for  merit  have  been  doubly  in  favor  of 
the  normal  graduates.  The  average  teacher  stops  growing  within  a 
short  period  after  achieving  fair  success,  —  three  to  five  years  being 
the  ordinary  limit  fixed.  The  teacher  educated  at  a  normal  school  is 
more  likely  to  continue  growing  throughout  the  entire  career." 

Says  an  experienced  teacher  and  superintendent : — 

"It  is  generally  recognized  that  in  any  calling  in  life  special 
preparation  for  that  calling  enables  one  to  discharge  its  duties  more 
intelligently  and  to  produce  better  results.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of 
the  work  of  teaching.  To  attain  the  highest  success,  the  teacher 
must  understand  the  human  mind,  and  especially  the  untrained  and 
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undeveloped  mind  of  the  child  ;  must  know  its  laws  and  the  best 
means  of  securing  its  proper  development  and  growth.  A  well- 
taught  normal  school  leads  a  teacher  into  such  an  understanding  of 
the  work  of  teaching  and  to  the  whole  subject  of  school  management. 
Such  a  teacher  is  better  qualified  for  intellectual  training,  and  also  for 
moral  instruction  and  for  the  care  of  the  health  of  pupils.  The 
normal  school  is  to  the  teacher  what  the  medical  school  is  to  the 
physician  and  the  law  school  to  the  practitioner  at  the  bar." 

The  library  has  been  increased  during  the  year  by  the 
addition  of  336  volumes.  Donations  to  the  cabinets  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Samuel  Fowler  of  Westfield,  Judson  Bradley, 
M.  D.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  by  Miss  Hattie  F.  White  of 
South  Africa. 

Addresses  have  been  delivered  during  the  year  as  follows  : 
Triennial  address  at  the  close  of  the  year ;  Wm.  H.  Wells, 
Esq.,  of  Chicago,  principal  of  the  school  in  1855  and  1856, 
on  "Educational  Progress  in  America,"  with  special  reference 
to  the  work  of  the  Normal  School  in  Westfield ;  Prof.  C.  T. 
Winchester  of  Wesleyan  University,  on  "An  Old  Castle;"  Dr. 
B.  J.  Jeffries  of  Boston,  on  "Color  Blindness;"  Dr.  John 
Lord,  on  "  Cleopatra." 

An  appropriation  of  $1,250  was  made  by  the  last  legislature 
for  the  purpose  of  shingling  the  roof  of  the  school  building, 
painting  the  dome,  building  a  new  fence  around  the  school- 
house  grounds  and  painting  the  same.  Although  this  appro- 
priation was  based  upon  careful  estimates,  made  by  competent 
mechanics,  yet  the  work  has  been  completed,  of  the  best 
materials,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  visitors  of  the  school,  for 
the  aggregate  sum  of  $1,027.42. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  are  as  follows  : — 

I.  —  Members. 

Young  women, 125 

Young  men, 9 

Total, 134 
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II.  —  Representing . 


States      .... 
Connecticut  furnished, 
Massachusetts       " 
Michigan  " 

New  Hampshire   " 
New  Jersey  " 

New  York  " 

Tennessee  " 

Vermont  " 

W.  Virginia  " 

Total, 

Towns  and  Cities,  . 

Counties  in  Massachusetts, 
Barnstable  furnished, 
Berkshire  " 

Essex  " 

Franklin  " 

Hampden  " 

Hampshire         " 
Middlesex  " 

Norfolk 
Suffolk 
Worcester  " 


Total, 


Families, 


2 
121 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

134 


1 

25 

3 

8 
60 
12 
3 
1 
1 
7 

121 


60 
10 


130 


HI. —  Admitled. 


Aug.,  1882. — Young  women. 
Young  men, 
Total, 

Feb.,    1883. — Young  women, 
Young  men,     . 
Total, 


47 
3 

—  50 

15 

0 

—  15 


Whole  number  for  year,        ...  .        , 

IV. —  No.  Admitted  who  had  Taught. 


Taught,  . 
Never  taught, 


65 


19 
46 


65 
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V.  —  Average  Age  of  those  Admitted. 


Young  women, 
Young:  men,   . 


General  average, 


VI.  —  Occitpat 


ions  of  Parents  of  those  Admitted. 


Clergymen, 

Contractors, 

Engineers, 

Expressmen, 

Farmers, 

Hotel  keepers. 

Manufacturers, 

Mechanics, 

Merchants, 

Mill  officers, 

Professional  men, 

Unknown, 

Unclassified, 

Total, 


.    18yrs.  6  raos.  16  d. 
.   20     "  10     "      25  " 


,    18  yrs.  7  mos.  25  d. 


2 
1 
3 
2 

24. 
1 
4 

11 
4 
2 
3 
3 
5 

65 


VII.  —  Graduates. 

Jan.,    1883. — Young  women, 8 

Young  men,     . 1 

Total,  .        .        .        ...        .         .        —     9 

June,  1883— Young  women,        .        .        .         .        .         .        19 

Young  men, 4 

Total,  . _  23 

Whole  number  for  year,        . .32 

VIII.  —  Average  Age  of  Graduates. 

Young  women, 21  yrs.    9  mos.  22  d. 

Young  men, 22     "      5    "      27  " 

General  average 21  yrs.  11  mos.    0  d. 

M.  B.  WHITNEY, 
A.  P.  STONE, 

Visitors. 
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STATE  NORMAL   SCHOOL,  WORCESTER. 


E.  Harlow  Russell,  Principal. 


The  work  of  the  Worcester  Normal  School  for  the  past  year 
has  been  well  done,  and  the  visitors  believe  that  the  school  was 
never  more  worthy,  than  at  the  present  time,  of  the  support 
and  care  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  the  confidence  and 
patronage  of  the  public.  The  teachers  are  well  qualified  for 
their  duties,  and  they  have  labored  during  the  year  with  efii- 
ciency,  fidelity,  -  and  harmony.  A  gratifying  feature  of  the 
school  is  the  continued  and  ever-increasing  predominance  of 
the  normal  character  of  the  work  done  there.  Both  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  and  the  visitors  feel  that  this  is  noticeable 
from  time  to  time,  and  especially  so  during  the  past  year. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  normal  schools  should  do  normal, 
and  not  academic,  work.  The  establishment  of  normal  schools 
in  Massachusetts  grew  out  of  an  order  of  the  legislature  in 
1837,  instructing  the  committee  on  education  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  providing  by  law  for  the  better  education  of  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  Board  of  Education,  a 
few  years  since,  declared  by  formal  vote  that  the  design  of  the 
normal  schools  is  strictly  professional ;  that  is,  to  prepare,  in 
t  he  best  possible  manner,  the  pupils  for  the  work  of  organiz- 
ing, governing,  and  teaching  the  public  schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Hence,  we  feel  that  this  feature  of  the  work,  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  is  gratifying  evidence  that  the  school 
is  doing  its  legitimate  work,  and  is  carrying  out  the  intent 
of  the  State  in  establishing  this  and  the  other  normal  schools. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  physical  exercises  and  to 
instruction  in  hygiene,  both  in  their  bearing  uporithe  health  of 
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the  normal  pupils,  and  upon  their  fitness  to  attend  wisely  to 
the  health  of  the  pupils  who  may  come  under  their  care. 

The  plan  of  following  up  the  graduates  of  the  school  in 
their  teaching,  and  of  obtaining  from  their  employers  opinions 
as  to  the  measure  of  their  success,  thus  securing  and  preserv- 
ing a  kind  of  history  of  each  graduate,  is  still  continued  with 
satisfaction  to  the  normal  teachers  and  with  encouragement  and 
profit  to  the  pupils  of  the  school.  In  accordance  with  a  plan 
proposed  in  the  last  report,  several  graduates  who  have  been 
teaching  for  three  years  and  upwards  in  responsible  positions, 
have  read  before  the  school  brief  papers,  giving  an  account  of 
their  experiences  as  teachers.  These  essays  were  well  received, 
and  the  practice  will,  we  think,  if  continued,  be  highly  benefi- 
cial to  the  teachers  themselves  and  to  the  school. 

Some  attention  has  been  given,  outside  of  the  regular  school 
work,  to  manual  training.  This  has  been  done  principally  by 
encouraging  the  pupils  to  volunteer  to  state  what  they  can  do 
in  that  line  ;  what  they  are  walling  to  teach  others,  and  w^hat 
they  would  like  to  learn  to  do.  This  has  developed  the  fact 
that  many  possess  considerable  aptitude  in  manual  skill,  and 
also  that  many  others  would  like  to  become  more  proficient  in 
that  kind  of  work. 

Prominence  has  been  given  to  a  careful  study  of  selections 
from  representative  English  authors  ;  to  platform  exercises  in 
lesson  giving  by  the  pupils,  and  to  teaching  geography  and 
geometry  by  new  methods. 

Of  the  thirty-one  graduates  of  last  year  (1882),  twenty- 
eight  are  now  engaged  in  teaching,  all  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  State. 

During  the  year  the  following  addresses  have  been  delivered 
before  the  school,  which  were  received  with  pleasure  and  profit : 
Anniversary  address,  by  Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney  of  Boston, 
subject,  "Science  and  the  Imagination;"  "Hawthorne,' 
by  Mr.  John  Albee  of  New  York  ;  "  The  Color  Sense,"  by  B. 
Joy  Jcflries,  M.D.,  of  Boston  ;  "  The  West,"  by  Mr.  William 
I.  Marshall  of  Fitchburg. 

Short  papers  read  by  graduates  of  the  school  of  three  years 
and  upwards:  "Geography,"  by  Mr.  J.  Chauncey  Lyford  ; 
"  Music  in  Grade  III,"  by  Miss  Alice  E.  Meriam  ;  "  Number 
in  Grade  I,"  by  Miss  Efiie  L.  Bennett;    "  Ten-Minute  Exer- 
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cises,"  by  Miss  Ella  E.  Goddard ;  "  Writing  in  Grade  II,"  by 
Miss  Maggie  A.  Flaherty;  "  Eeading  in  Grade  I,"  by  Miss 
Emma  Buckley  ;  "  A  Day's  Work  in  Grade  I,"  by  Miss  Mary 
E.  Proctor  ;  "  Language  in  Grade  II,"  by  Miss  Ella  J.  Lyford  ; 
' '  Language  in  Grade  VII,"  by  Miss  Sarah  M.  Averill ; 
"  What  Worries  Me,"  by  Miss  Anna  P.  Smith;  "  Language 
in  Grade  IX,"  by  Miss  Ida  L.  Gaskill ;  "A  Day's  Experience 
in  School,"  by  Miss  Belle  H.  Tucker;  "Gymnastics  (illus- 
trated by  an  exercise  with  children)  in  Grade  YI,"  by  Miss 
Nettie  A.  Murray;  "Work  in  Grades  I  and  II,"  by  Miss 
Carrie  M.  Adams. 

Statistics. 

1.  Number  of  pujails  belonging  to  the  school  during  the  year  1883 :  — 

Young  men, 7 

Young  women, 161 

Total,     ,        .        .        .        .        .        .        .168 

2.  Number  in  entering  classes :  — 

In  February, 19 

In  September, 21 

Total, 40 

3.  Number  in  graduating  classes :  — 

In  January, 10 

In  June,      .         . .21 

Total, .      31 

4.  Of  the  pupils  admitted,  there  were  :  — 

From  Worcester  County,   .         .        .         ,        .         .        ,36 


Berkshire  County,    . 
Middlesex  County,  . 
New  Hampshire, 
New  York, 

Total,     . 


1 
1 
1 

1 

40 


Average  age  of  pupils  admitted :  — 

In  February, 20  years. 

In  September, 18  years  11  months. 
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Occupation  of  pupils'  parents 

Artist, 

Civil  engineer, 
Clergyman, 
Clerk, 

Draughtsman, 
Engineers,  . 
Farmers, 
Janitor, 
Laborers,     . 
Manufacturer, 
Mechanics,  . 
Merchants,  . 
Overseers,  . 
Policeman, . 
Printer, 
Unknown,   . 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

9 
14 
1 
4 
1 
4 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Total, 


40 


7.      Average  age  of  graduates 

January  class,    . 
June  class, 


20  years  8  months. 

21  years  5  months, 


Additions  to  the  library 

Text-books, 
Reference  books, 


247  volumes. 
96 


Total, 


343 


9.      Number  of  volumes  now  in  the  library  :  — 

Text-books, 3,497  volumes 

Reference  books,         .         .         .         .         .         .   1,740       " 


Total, 


5,237 


WoRCESTEK,  Dec.  6,  1883. 


A.   P.    STONE, 

E.    B.    STODDARD, 


Visitors. 
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MASSACHUSETTS    NORMAL    ART    SCHOOL, 

BOSTOIS^. 


George  H.  Bartlett,  Principal. 


The  visitors  of  this  school  respectfully  submit  their  Tenth 
Annual  Report,  covering  the  year  ending  June  29,  1883. 

The  school  opened  with  Mr.  Otto  Fuchs  at  its  head.  The 
satisfactory  discharge  of  various  important  responsibilities  in 
past  years,  as  well  as  his  long  and  most  acceptable  services  as 
director  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  school,  led  to  the 
cherishing  of  confident  hopes  that  his  administration  would 
prove  wise  and  successful.  Nor  were  these  hopes  in  any 
measure  disappointed.  The  improvements  which  arrested 
attention  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  were  referred  to  in 
our  last  report,  were  sustained  throughout  the  year.  For  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  in  all  its  departments,  the  school  took 
on  the  solid  characteristics  of  a  school.  School  promptness, 
school  order,  and  a  school  atmosphere  came  to  be  everywhere 
observed.  No  pretence,  no  inflation,  no  posing  for  efifect,  was 
anywhere  seen.  It  was  gratifying  to  note  how  quickly  every- 
where confidence  and  harmony  were  established. 

At  the  middle  of  the  year.  Miss  Emma  F.  Locke,  whose 
services  as  Curator  were  entirely  satisfactory,  resigned  her 
position,  and  Miss  Mary  Jones  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy, 
—  a  position  she  still  fills  in  a  courteous,  lady-like  and  every 
way  acceptable  manner. 

Aside  from  the  Principal,  the  corps  of  instructors  as  consti- 
tuted the  former  year  remained  unchanged.  Every  added 
year  increases  their  efficiency.  A  genuine  esprit  de  corps  per- 
vades their  labors  and  contributes  to  their  large  measure  of 
success. 
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From  all  sides  comes  the  testimony  that  there  was  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  work  of  the  year.  The  instruction  given 
was  generally  broader,  and  of  a  more  practical  character  than 
in  the  past. 

The  year  was  concluded  with  what  may  be  very  properly 
termed  a  new  departure.  It  was  not  an  exhibition  alone,  but 
an  examination  as  well.  After  the  opening  devotional  exer- 
cises, papers,  interspersed  with  music,  were  read  by  the  pupils 
on  the  following  topics,  namely:  '^  The  Need  of  Industrial 
Art  Training  in  our  Country ;  "  "  The  Teaching  of  Drawing  in 
Public  Schools;"  "Harmony  of  Color;"  "The  Teaching  of 
Drawing  in  Evening  Schools,"  and  "Sculptured  Ornament," 
several  of  which  papers  were  illustrated  by  other  pupils,  while 
being  read  by  their  authors.  The  same  was  done  during  the 
giving  of  lessons  on  the  following  subjects,  namely  :  "  Light 
and  Shade,"  Botanical  Analysis  of  Plant-forms  for  the  Purpose 
of  Design,"  and  "Design  in  the  Round."  In  one  case  there 
was  a  double  illustration,  one  student  making  a  design  for  a 
spandrel,  with  a  head  in  alto-relievo  for  a  keystone,  while 
another  modelled  the  same  in  clay,  to  the  delight  of  all 
observers.  So  gratifying  were  these  exercises  they  will  here- 
after, undoubtedly,  be  copied,  and  probably  improved  upon. 
They  were  strongly  commended  by  the  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  two 
gentlemen  from  Baltimore,  connected  with  the  Maryland 
Institute,  who  were  in  search  of  a  principal  for  the  same.  To 
our  regret  they  selected  Mr.  Fuchs,  who,  after  protracted 
negotiations,  accepted  their  call. 

Thereupon  the  visitors,  teachers  and  pupils  alike  turned  to 
Mr.  George  H.  Bartlett  as  the  most  fitting  person  to  succeed 
Mr.  Fuchs  in  charge  of  the  Normal  Art  School.  His  great 
skill  in  freehand  work,  the  breadth  of  his  attainments  and  of 
their  relation  to  the  work  of  the  school,  his  long  experience, 
and  his  versatility  in  the  application  of  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  the  school  to  the  practical  arts,  all  conspired  to  point 
him  out  as  a  very  strong  man  for  the  place.  Accordingly  he 
was  elected  thereto  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board. 

The  vacancy  in  class  C,  created  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Fuchs,  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Anson  K.  Cross, 
a  graduate  of  last  year  and  first  in  his  class,  as  instructor ;  and 
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Mr.  W.  F.  Merrill  as  Lecturer.      The  remaining  instructors 
for  the  current  year  are  the  same  as  during  the  past  year. 

As  thus  organized,  the  work  of  the  school  is  full  of  promise. 
Eminently  satisfactory  as  was  the  proficiency  of  the  school  the 
year  past,  the  continued  persistence  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
teachers  assure  us  it  will  be  yet  greater  the  current  year.  The 
diligence,  good  order  and  high  moral  tone  of  the  pupils  make 
the  influence  of  the  school  every  way  satisfactory.  None  but 
copies  from  the  universally  accepted  works  of  the  old 
masters,  serve  as  models  for  the  study  of  the  human  form,  and 
neither  drawing  nor  modelling  from  the  nude  living  figure  is, 
or  has  ever  been,  any  part  of  the  exercises  of  the  school. 

While  the  work  of  the  Normal  Art  School  is  thus  progress- 
ing satisfactorily,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  instruction  in 
industrial  art  throughout  the  State,  a  few  places  excepted,  is 
not  accomplishing  what  the  law  contemplates.  The  Board  of 
Visitors  have  been  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  suggest- 
ing the  means  necessary  to  elevate  the  standard  in  the  schools 
more  nearly  to  that  of  the  Normal  School  itself.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  this  duty,  the  visitors  have  held  interviews  with  the 
principal  industrial  art  teachers  of  the  Commonwealth.  After 
a  careful  study  of  the  problem,  they  are  satisfied  that  there 
are  no  occult  methods  to  be  adopted.  Two  things  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  :  1.  The  employment  of  competent  teachers 
to  direct  the  instruction  therein,  and  the  expenditure  by  the 
several  cities  and  towns  of  the  necessary  sum  to  secure  such 
direction.  This  will  require  the  outlay  of  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars, varying  in  amount  according  to  the  number  of  schools. 
2.  A  more  direct  aim,  adapting  the  language  of  form  to  the 
various  practical  arts.  This  is  not  the  place  for  details  on 
such  a  subject.  A  competent  teacher  alone  can  furnish  these, 
inspire  a  higher  demand  and  give  new  impulse  to  this  impor- 
tant department  of  popular  education. 

The  State  very  considerately  employs  a  competent  advisor 
upon  this  subject,  Mr.  C.  M.  Carter,  who  will  visit,  gratu- 
itously, any  city  or  town  desiring  his  services,  and  explain  to 
school  authorities  and  teachers  the  best  method  of  organizing 
and  carrying  forward  this  work.  Were  such  services  ade- 
quately availed  of,  it  is  probable  that  the  employment  of  several 
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such  agents  would  be  a  measure  the  wisdom  of  which  would 
commend  itself  to  the  State. 

Some  general  aid  in  this  and  other  directions  may  be  secured 
by  a  proposed  extension  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Normal  Art 
School.  More  extended  instruction  in  the  application  of  the 
elementary  knowledge  gained  in  the  school  to  the  various  prac- 
tical arts  as  at  present  pursued,  with  the  use  of  the  tools  and 
the  manipulation  of  the  materials  employed  therein,  will  pre- 
pare graduates  for  more  efficient  work  as  teachers  in  the  public 
schools,  and  especially  in  the  evening  schools,  many  of  whose 
pupils  are  regularly  employed  as  artisans.  Such  a  class,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  advanced  pupils,  will  be  organized  at  the 
opening  of  the  second  term  of  the  current  school  year,  Feb- 
ruary, 1884. 

The  following  will  indicate  the  conduct  of  the  class  and  the 
scope  of  the  work  :  The  instructor  in  charge  will  describe 
briefly  the  history  of  the  art,  its  various  stages  of  development, 
and  its  bearing  upon  the  industrial  and  commercial  interests  of 
the  country  ,  explain  the  technical  manipulation  of  the  material 
employed,  and  practically  demonstrate  the  processes  before 
the  class.  This  done,  he  will  secure  opportunities,  whenever 
practicable,  for  the  class  to  accompany  him  on  visits  to  estab- 
lishments where  the  art  is  practised. 

The  topics  of  instruction  in  which  it  is  desired  to  open  elec- 
tive courses  for  the  students  are  such  as  the  following,  — it 
being  understood  that  the  present  resoiirces  of  the  institution 
will  permit  of  only  a  very  gradual  fulfilment  of  this  design  : 
Die  sinking,  and  designs  for  the  same  ;  lithography,  its  history 
and  various  branches  as  now  practised  ;  wood  engraving,  its 
history,  various  stages  of  development,  and  difierent  methods 
of  producing  designs  and  drawings  for  the  same  ;  steel  and 
copper-plate  engraving  ;  mezzo  tint ;  aqua  tint ;  etching  ;  with 
the  earlier  and  later  methods  of  drawing  and  engraving  in  these 
branches  respectively  ;  stained  glass,  and  designs  for  the  same  ; 
designs  for  carpets,  with  the  various  processes  of  manufacture  ; 
wall  paper,  with  the  processes  of  block-cutting  and  printing ; 
wood  carving,  and  the  use  of  the  various  tools  employed ; 
terra-cotta  work  and  stone  carving  ;  and  designs  for  the  various 
fabrics,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  material  is  handled. 
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The  number  of  students  in  the  several  classes  during  the 
.year  1882-3  :  — 

Class  A, 80 

Class  B, 48 

Class  C, 8 

Class  D, 7 

Total, .         .143 

Number  of  special  students  :  — 

Class  A,  .        .        . 1 

Class  B,  .         .         . 12 

Class  C, .         .         .  1 

Class  D, .  1 

Total, 15 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  school  at  the  present  date,  Nov.  14,  1883 :  — 

Class  A, 70 

Class  B, 36 

Class  C, 12 

Class  D, 7 

Total, 124 

Number  of  special  students  :  — 

Class  A, 3 

Class  B, 11 

Class  C, 2 

Class  D, - 

Total, 16 

Number  in  excess  of  1882,  same  date,  .  .  .  .20 
Number  of  special  students  in  excess  of  1882,  same  date,  10 
Number  of  graduate  students  in  the  school,  ...  2 
Number  of  graduates  last  June 7 

Of  these,  six  have  taught  in  the  public  evening  schools  of 
the  State ;  three  are  now  teaching  in  the  public  day  or  evening 
schools  ;  and  three  others  are  teaching  one  each  in  the  cities 
of  Baltimore,  New  York  and  Providence.  Of  the  pupils  of  the 
school  in  1882-3,  there  are,  in  all,  teaching  in  the  State,  fif- 
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teen.     The  demand  for  such  services,  both  in  our  own  and  in 
other  States,  is  annually  increasing. 

Average  age  of  entering  class,  19  years. 

Certificates  of  Class  A, 24 

Certificates  of  Class  B, 14 

Certificates  of  Class  C, 5 

Certificates  of  Class  D,       .......  6 

Of  the  appropriation  for  the  year,  several  hundred  dollars 
will  remain  to  be  covered  into  the  treasury. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.   A.   MINER, 
ABBY   W.    MAY, 
FRANCIS   A.    WALKER, 
T.    W.    HIGGINSON, 

Visitors. 
Boston,  Nov.  27,  1883. 
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To  the  Board  of  Education. 

I   respectfully  present   herewith    the   forty-seventh  Annual 
Report  of  the  Secretary. 

Summary  of  Statistics   for  1882-83. 

Number  of  cities  and  towns  :  Cities,  22  ;  towns,  324. 

All  have  made  the  annual  returns  required  by  law. 

Number  of  pnl)lic  schools,  ........  6,246 

Increase  for  the  year, 156 

Number  of  persons  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15, 

May  1,  1882, 829,459 

Increase  for  the  year, 8,082 

Number  of  pupils  of  all  ages  in  all  the  public  schools  during 

the  year, 335,872 

Increase  for  the  year, 5,451 

Average  membership  of  pupils  in  all  the  public  schools  for 

the  year, 270,531 

Increase  for  the  year, 5,089 

Average  attendance  in  all  the  public  schools  during  the  j'ear, .  242,043 

Increase  for  the  year,    .....         6,304 
Per  cent,  of  attendance  based  upon  the  average  membership,  .  .8946 

Nnmber  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  attending  the  public 

scli-ols, 1,616 

Decrease  for  the  j'ear,   ......      30 

Number  of  persons  over  15  years  of  age  attending  the  public 

schools, 23,794 

Increase  for  the  year,    ......    596 

Number  of  persons  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools 

tluring  the  year :  men,  1,038;  women,  8,1 97;  total,       .         .  9,235 

Number  (if  teachers  required  by  the  public  schools,         .         .  7,741 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  attended  normal  schools,  .         .  2,581 

Increase  for  the  year, 165 


22tJ 

623 

19,423 

$277,190  59 
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Number  of  teachers  who  have  graduated  from  normal  schools,  2,155 

Increase  for  the  year, 166 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month  in  public  schools,  $103  33 

Increase, |0  43 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month  in  public  schools,  41  90 

Increase, $7  58 

Aggregate  of  months  all  the  public  schools  have  been  kept 

during  the  school  year,  56,073-9 

Average  number  of  months  the  public  schools  have  been  kept 

for  the  entire  year  (8  mos.  and  nineteen-twentieths),     .        .  8-19 

Number  of  high  schools,     . 

Increase  for  the  year,     . 
Number  of  teachei's,    . 
Number  of  pupils  in  high  schools. 
Amount  of  sahmes  paid  to  principals  of  high  schools. 
Evening  schools :  Number,  111,  kept  in  37  cities  and  towns. 
Number  of  teachers,  450;  whole  number  of  pupils,  11,112; 
men,   8,599 ;    women,   2,513 ;    average,   5,613 ;    number   of 

evenings,  3,918;  expense, 59,744  54 

Amount  raised  by  taxation  for  support  of  public  schools, 
including  only  wages  of  teachers,  fuel,  care   of  fires  and 

school-rooms, 4,339,378  12 

Increase  for  the  year,  ....  $194,655  70 
Expense  of  supervision  of  the  public  schools,  ....  156,227  83 
Salaries  of  superintendents,  included  in  the  above,  .  .  .  51,497  28 
Expense  of  preparing  and  printing  school  reports,  .  .  .  12,098  79 
Expense  for  sundries,  —  books,  stationery,  maps,  globes,  etc.,  227,604  18 
Amount  expended  in  1882-83  for  erecting  school-houses,  .  424,381  61 
Amount  expended  for  alterations  and  permanent  improvements 

in  school-houses, 114,163  90 

Amount  expended  for  ordinary  repairs  of  school-houses,  .  325,863  40 
Amount  of  voluntary  contributions  for  public  schools,  .  •  .  4,139  10 
Amount  of  local  school  funds,  the  income  of  which  can  be 

appropriated  only  for  the  support  of  schools  and  academies,  1,737,862  17 
Income  of  local  funds  appropriated  to  schools  and  academies,  103,381  01 
Income  of  funds  appropriated  for  public  schools  at  the  option 

of  the  towns,  as  surplus  revenue,  tax  on  dogs,  etc.,  .  .  140,594  54 
Income  of  State  school  fund  paid  to  cities  and  towns  in  aid  of 

public  schools  for  the  school  year  1882-83,  ....  68,734  55 
Of  this   amount,  therewas   appropriated  for  apparatus  and 

books  of  reference, 4,610  31 

Aggregate  returned  as  expended  upon  public  schools  alone, 
exclusive  of  expense  of  repairing  and  erecting  school- 
houses,      4,948,777  11 

Of  the  above,  to  each  child  in  the  State   between  5  and   15 

years  of  age, 15  02 

Including  in  the  aggregate  above  the  expense  of  repairing  and 

erecting,  school-houses,  the  sum  is  .....  5,813,186  02 
To  each  child  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years,  17  64 
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Percentage  of  valuation  of  1882  appi'oprlated  for  public  schools, 
including  only  wages  of  teachers,  fuel,  care  of  fires  and 
school-rooms  (two  and  ninety-three  hundredths  mills), 

Percentage  of  valuation  of  1882  appropriated  for  public 
schools,  including  all  the  items  in  the  last  aggregate  above 
(three  and  forty-five  hundredths  mills),  .... 

Schools  in  chai'itable  and  reformatory  institutions :  Number, 
16  ;  number  of  different  pupils,  967  ;  average  number  attend- 
ing during  the  year,  556  ;  number  under  five,  23  ;  number 
over  fifteen,  121  ;  number  between  five  and  fifteen  remain- 
ing July  1, 1883,  489  ;  number  of  teachers  :  Male,  0  ;  female, 
21 ;  wages  of  female  teachers,  average,  $23.91 ;  length  of 
school,  an  average  of  ten  months  and  six  days. 

Number  of  academies, 

Whole  number  of  students  for  the  yeai",     . 

Amount  of  tuition  paid, 

Number  of  private  schools,        .... 

Whole  number  attending  for  the  year, 

Estimated  amount  of  tuition,      .     ,     . 


002  -9-3_ 


0.003, 


72 
9,174 

$457,160  71 

374 

23,305 

$340,664  00 


Special  Institutions. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  paid  for  public   schools,  Massa- 
chusetts expended  in  1883 : — 


For  the  deaf-mutes, 

blind,      .        .        ,  ,       . 
feeble-minded,        .... 
children  at  Primary  School,  Monson, 
boys  at  Reform  School,  Westborough, 
gii'ls  at  Industrial  School,  Lancaster, 


^34,514  16 
30,000  00 
17, .500  00 
62,571  57 
33,915  84 
15,750  03 


These  appropriations  the  State  made  for  the  support  and 
instruction  of  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind,  for  the  training  of  the 
feeble-minded,  and  for  the  confinement,  discipline  and  in- 
struction of  those  who,  from  lack  of  parental  control  or  other 
adverse  circumstances,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  common 
schools. 


Deaf-Mutes  and  Blind. 

The  deaf-mutes  were  assigned  to  the  American  Asylum  at 
Hartford,  Conn.  ;  to  the  Clarke  Institution  at  Northampton, 
and  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston.  These  institutions 
are  severally  established  for  the  instruction  of  this  class  of 
persons ;  the  last  named  is  maintained  at  public  expense  by  the 
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city  of  Boston  —  the  others  have  endowments,  the  income  of 
which  in  part  supports  the  inmates,  or  lightens  the  expense  to 
inmates.  In  all  of  these  institutions,  the  State  pays  for  its 
beneficiaries  a  sum  pro  rata. 

The  American  Asylum. 

The  aim  of  the  American  Asylum  is  to  fit  its  pupils  to  be 
conscientious,  intelligent,  industrious,  self-supporting  and  law- 
abidinof  citizens.  To  this  end  there  is  constant  effort  to  build 
up  moral  character  in  every  pupil,  to  teach  habits  of  industry 
and  economy,  and  to  give  to  each  a  good  common-school 
education. 

As  the  first  step  in  that  direction,  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  is  necessary,  and  the  acquisition  of  that  is 
the  hardest  task  that  the  deaf-mute  child  has  to  undertake. 
What  his  hearing  brothers  and  sisters  have  learned  without 
effort,  by  incessantly  hearing  and  using  spoken  language,  the 
3^oung  mute  must  begin  to  learn  with  the  greatest  efifort  at  the 
age  of  eight  or  ten  years,  Avhen  he  enters  school,  and  then  can 
practise  only  through  the  slow  processes  of  writing  and  the  use 
of  the  manual  alphabet.  Moreover,  while  the  mind  of  the 
hearing  boy  has  been  gathering  for  years  all  sorts  of  useful 
information,  and  his  mental  powers  have  been  sharpened  and 
strengthened  by  listening  to,  and  taking  part  in,  the  conversa- 
tion of  older  people,  the  mind  of  the  deaf-mute  has  been  cut  off* 
from  all  this  educating  influence ;  he  is  entirely  without  the 
forms  of  language  and  his  information  is  strictly  confined  to 
that  which  has  come  within  the  range  of  his  vision.  Thus 
heavily  burdened,  he  begins  the  unequal  race,  and  that  he  does 
not  easily  come  abreast  of  his  more  favored  brothers  and  sisters 
is  no  wonder.  The  wonder  is  rather  that  he  is  not  distanced 
in  the  race.  Experience,  however,  has  shown  that  after  ten 
years  of  instruction,  which  by  the  law  of  the  State  is  allowed  to 
its  beneficiaries,  the  deaf-mute  need  not  be  at  all  ashamed  to 
compare  his  attainments  with  those  of  his  hearing  brothers  and 
sisters  of  equal  native  ability.  But  in  order  to  reach  such  a 
result  there  is  need  that  every  possible  help  should  be  fur- 
nished to  the  young  deaf-mute,  and  every  obstacle  removed 
from  his  pathway. 

The  most  eff'ective  means  to  accomplish  these  two  essential 
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requisites  will  be  some  means  of  conveying  information,  ex- 
changing ideas,  quickening  and  strengthening  the  reasoning 
powers,  and  reaching  the  moral  perceptions,  which  shall 
approach,  in  rapidity  and  ease  of  use,  spoken  language.  This 
means  the  sign  language  furnishes,  and  consequently  it  is 
made  the  basis  of  the  method  of  instruction.  But  while  it  is 
thus  used,  it  is  only  a  means,  never  an  end.  It  is  used  only 
because  experience  has  shown  that  more  rapid  progress  can  be 
made  in  the  correct  use  of  the  English  language  by  using  signs 
than  by  discarding  them.  Difficulties  can  be  explained  and 
obstacles  removed,  sensibilities  reached,  mental  powers  quick- 
ened, and  information  conveyed  long  before  any  of  these  things 
would  be  possible  by  any  other  means. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Asylum  to  un- 
dervalue articulation  in  those  cases  where  enough  of  it  can  be 
acquired  to  be  of  practical  use.  Rather  it  is  its  purpose  to 
give  every  pupil  entering  the  school  a  fair  test  and  an  oppor- 
tunity in  that  respect,  and  by  trained  and  experienced  teachers 
to  give  thorough  instruction  in  articulation  and  lip  reading  to 
all  such  as  give  promise  of  even  fair  success. 

As  a  large  majority  of  its  pupils  will  be  compelled  to  rely 
upon  themselves  for  support,  the  Asylum  has  wisely  provided 
that  the  years  which  are  spent  in  gaining  mental  acquirements 
shall  also  furnish  to  its  pupils  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade. 
To  secure  this  end  three  shops,  —  a  cabinet  shop,  a  shoe  shop, 
and  a  tailors'  shop,  —  are  provided,  in  which  competent  mas- 
ters give  instruction  to  the  boys  three  hours  per  day,  and  as  a 
result,  boys  who  have  been  through  the  course  of  instruction, 
have  such  a  knowledge  of  tools,  and  such  skill  in  the  use  of 
them,  that  with  rare  exceptions  they  are  able  at  once  to  secure 
positions  in  which  they  can  earn  living  wages. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  made  liberal  provision  for 
the  education  of  every  deaf-mute  child  within  its  borders,  and 
yet  the  last  census  returned  more  than  one  hundred  such 
children  of  school  age  who  have  never  been  at  school.  The 
indifference  of  some  parents,  and  the  mistaken  kindness  (which 
in  other  words  is  really  the  cruelty)  of  others,  are  the  obstacles 
standing  in  the  way.  How  best  to  overcome  these  obstacles  is 
a  difficult  question  to  answ^er.  One  effective  way  is  the  per- 
sonal presentation  of  the  case  to  the  parents  by  a  physician  of 
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the  town,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  the  committee  of  the 
school  district  which  the  census  report  gives  as  the  residence  of 
the  child. 

The  sympathies  of  these  officials  can  be  enlisted  in  no  higher 
service  than  in  securing  to  these  unfortunates  the  education 
thus  freely  proffered  by  the  State. 

Though  the  general  method  of  instruction  in  this  school  and 
the  argument  for  the  method  have  been  previously  set  forth  in 
the  reports  of  the  secretary,  in  justice  to  the  school  an  abstract 
of  the  argument  for  the  method  will  be  drawn  from  the  report 
of  the  principal  for  the  present  year.  The  system  is  called  the 
eclectic,  the  combined,  or  the  American  system  ;  its  peculiarity 
is  that  all  the  pupils  have  their  general  education  carried  on 
through  the  medium  of  signs,  writing,  and  the  manual  alphabet, 
and  such  pupils  as  show  aptness  in  acquiring  articulation  and 
lip-reading  are  taught  these  as  special  branches  of  instruction. 
This  method  has  opponents  both  among  the  oralists  and  among 
the  advocates  of  the  manual  method ;  the  oralist  claiming  that 
the  use  of  the  signs  hinders  the  learner  in  acquiring  articulation, 
while  some  manual  teachers  would  divorce  the  two  systems  on 
the  ground  of  the  loss,  both  to  the  articulating  and  the  mute 
portions  of  the  school,  by  the  interruption  to  the  classes  caused 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  special  pupils  for  a  portion  of  each  day. 
To  the  last  of  these  objections,  it  is  suggested  that  the  articu- 
lating pupils  can  be  taught  when  the  rest  of  the  class  are  pur- 
suing a  branch,  the  loss  of  which  will  not  be  much  felt,  or  will 
be  fully  compensated  for  by  the  ability  to  articulate  and  read 
the  lips. 

In  the  case  of  semi-mutes,  "the  absence  of  the  articulating 
pupils,  during  a  part  of  the  purely  language  exercises,  would 
be  an  advantage  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
class,  as  processes  especially  adapted  to  that  part  of  the  class 
Avho  have  acquired  no  language  through  the  ear  would  be 
tedious  to  the  semi-mutes,  and  their  absence  would  leave  more 
time  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  those  specially  needing  that 
particular  kind  of  instruction."  And  "granting  that  there  is 
some  loss  and  no  apparent  compensation  to  the  non-articulating 
portion  of  the  class,  yet  justice  to  such  pupils  as  have  the 
ability  to  acquire  enough  of  articulation  and  lip-reading  to  be 
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of  practical  use,  demands  for  them  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
those  branches." 

To  the  objection  of  the  oralists  that  tlie  use  of  signs  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  acquisition  of  language  by  the  articulating 
portion  of  the  school,  the  reply  is  that  the  objection  is  not  well 
based.  "  We  may  affirm,"  says  the  report,  "  without  fear  of 
successful  contradiction,  that  in  the  only  respect  in  which  the 
oralists  claim  pre-eminent  advantage  for  their  pupils  over  the 
pupils  of  the  manualists,  viz.,  the  mastery  of  the  English 
language  even  in  its  idioms,  the  graduates  of  the  manual  schools 
will  not  suffer  in  the  least  in  the  comparison." 

What  is  said  in  the  preceding  extracts  relates  to  semi-mutes. 
In  considering  the  case  of  pupils  other  than  semi-mutes,  the 
report  says,  — 

"  By  the  testimon}'  of  many  entirely  uoprejudiccd  visitors,  both 
official  and  unofficial,  again  and  again  repeated,  after  examination  of 
the  results  of  both  systems  of  instruction,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
experts  in  the  manual  system,  and  of  experts  in  the  oral  system,  who 
surely  would  have  no  prejudice  in  our  favor,  the  attainments  of  pupils 
in  language  under  the  manual  system  are  far  greater  than  those  of 
pupils  under  the  oral  system  of  instruction.  They  have  a  more  definite 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words ;  their  inversions  in 
language,  to  say  the  least,  are  not  more  frequent.  They  make  no 
more  omissions.  Their  sentences  are  more  grammatically  constructed 
and  they  use  their  verbs  more  correctly." 

Again, 

"  Language,"  quoting  the  report,  "  is  learned  by  practice,  and  the 
success  will  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  practice.  The  sign 
language  enables  the  teacher  to  express  ideas  so  clearly  and  rapidly, 
and  the  pupils  to  understand  the  ideas  so  fully  when  thus  expressed, 
that  a  vast  amount  of  time  is  saved  for  practice  in  language  exclu- 
sively. Leaving  out  of  consideration  for  the  time  all  other  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  manual  method,  the  pupil  under  this  method 
actually  has  a  larger  amount  of,  and  much  more  varied  practice  in,  the 
English  language  itself,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  gains  superior 
results." 

The  positions  assumed  by  the  report,  are  that  "pupils  who 
can  learn  articulation  and  lip-reading,  may  be  taught  them  as 
well  under  the  American  system  as  under  the  oral  system  ;  that 
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under  both  systems  there  will  be  varying  degrees  of  success, 
and  that  these  will  be  in  about  the  same  proportions  under  each 
system ;  that  in  the  acquisition  of  language  the  pupils  of  the 
schools  using  the  American  system,  make  much  more  rapid 
progress  than  those  of  the  oral  schools." 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  within  the  year, 
according  to  the  Report  of  May  5,  1883,  was  210  ;  the  greatest 
number  at  any  one  time  was  189  ;  the  average  number  for  the 
year,  185.  The  whole  number  of  Massachusetts  pupils  for  the 
year  was  79. 

The  institution  has  a  principal,  with  thirteen  regular  instruc- 
tors :  there  are  also  two  teachers  of  articulation  and  one  ot 
drawing. 

Clarke  Institution. 

This  institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning; 
those  only  who  have  the  ordinary  growth  and  vigor  of  mind 
and  body,  and  good  moral  habits,  may  enter  the  institution. 
Pupils  must  be  at  least  five  years  old  on  entering.  They  are 
here  provided  with  tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing,  fuel  and 
lights,  care  being  given  to  their  health,  conduct,  morals  and 
manners.  The  institution  is  especially  adapted  to  the  educa- 
tion of  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute  pupils,  but  others  may  be 
admitted. 

The  means  of  instruction  exclusively  employed  are  those  of 
articulation  and  lip-reading.  To  promote  the  oral  or  articula- 
tion method  the  institution  was  established. 

"  So  complete  has  been  the  triumph  of  the  oral  method  in  Europe, 
over  the  sign-method  which  still  predominates  in  the  American 
Schools,  that  no  quGstion  was  raised  upon  this  much  controverted 
point  in  the  Brussels  Congress.  Our  delegate  had  gone  prepared  to 
give  the  testimony'  of  the  Clarke  Institution  unequivocallj"  in  favor  of 
the  pure  oral  method  of  instruction,  but  finding  the  question  appar- 
ently settled,  Miss  Yale  confined  herself  to  brief  remarks  on  a 
secondary  subject  —  the  proper  size  of  classes."  —  Report  of  Cor- 
poration. 

Miss  Caroline  A.  Yale,  associate  principal  Clarke  Institu- 
tion, was  delegated  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Brussels  Con- 
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gress  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  deaf-mutes.    This 
Congress  met  in  August  last.     Miss  Yale  says  :  — 

"The  question  of  systems  was  not  considered  at  this  Congress. 
All  discussion  was  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  judgment  of  the 
preceding  International  Congress  at  Milan,  in  1880,  was  conclusive 
—  i.  e.,  that  articulation  and  lip-reading  should  be  the  means  of 
instruction  for  the  deaf.  There  were  a  few  present  who  surely  have 
not  accepted  that  decision  as  wise,  or  binding,  but  couites}'  and 
motives  of  diplomacy  forbade  the  renewed  discussion  of  this  question 
(not  named  in  the  published  programme),  in  a  body  whose  vote 
would  have  been  a  repetition  of  that  at  Milan.  The  great  body  of 
this  Congress  were  advocates  of  the  Oral  System.  German}',  Switzer- 
land, Ital}',  France,  Belgium,  and,  in  an  increasing  measure,  Eng- 
land, are  now  to  be  classed  as  such.  Our  own  country,  though 
having  every  advantage  for  the  best  education  of  this  unfortunate 
class,  is  slowest  in  adopting  the  German  system.  Switzerland  and 
Italy  adopted  this  method  some  j-ears  ago.  Canon  de  Haerne,  in  his 
opening  '  address,'  pronounced  himself  an  adherent  of  the  combined 
s^^stem.  He  said  '  The  Belgians  walk  with  the  French  in  their- 
methods  of  educating  the  deaf — thej  are  going  from  signs  to  the 
oral  system.'  '  The  present  contest  is  between  the  purists  and  non- 
purists.'  '  Though  teaching  speech  by  speech,  the  natural  gestures 
brought  by  the  children  should  not  be  thrown  away,'  '  Speech  and 
speech  onh'^  can  I'estore  the  deaf  to  society.'  Inspector  General 
Braiin,  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  Belgium,  said,  '  Speech  alone  is  the 
proper  method  of  educating  the  deaf.  They  do  not  speak  because 
they  do  not  know  how,  not  because  they  cannot  speak.  M.  Le 
Rochelle,  speaking  in  the  name  of  M.  Pereire,  said,  '  France  at  first 
admitted  a  manual  system,  but  in  the  last  few  years  has  given  pref- 
erence to  speech,  Milan  conquered  all  the  difficulties  against  it.' 
In  England,  certainly,  a  great  movement  towards  the  German  system 
is  going  on.  The  existence  of  two  schools  for  training  teachers  in 
the  oral  method,  and  the  transition  state  of  several  schools  are  proof 
of  this,  Ireland,  Holland,  Norway  and  Spain  also  had  representa- 
tives present,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  advocates  of  this  system," 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  corporation  of 
Clarke  Institution  :  — 

"The  increase  of  special  schools  for  the  deaf  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  does  not  seem  to  diminish  the  number  of  outside  pupils  who 
come  to  us  ;  partl}^,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the 
whole  number  of  deaf  children  in  the  United  States  is  so  much  greater 
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than  former] 3\  The  census  of  1880,  though  still  inexact,  shows  no 
less  than  33,878  persons  of  the  class  commonly  called  "deaf-mutes*' 
^n  the  whole  countr}',  of  whom  at  least  8,000  are  estimated  to  be 
children  of  the  school  age.  The  number  of  these  children  now  at 
school  is  more  th;in  6,000,  whereas  in  1867,  when  the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion was  organized,  it  was  less  than  3,000.  The  effect  of  the  increased 
attention  drawn  to  the  education  of  deaf  children,  by  the  movement 
towards  oral  instruction,  which  began  in  the  United  States  less  than 
twent}'  j^ears  ago,  has  been  to  develop  everywhere  for  deaf-mutes 
opportunities  for  education,  and  these  are  now,  at  least,  as  great  in 
Massachusetts  as  anywhere  else  in  the  countrj^,  and  are  surpassed  in 
few  European  countries,  if  any.  The  whole  number  of  deaf  children 
from  Massachusetts  now  under  instruction  in  special  schools  (at 
Northampton,  Boston,  and  Hartford),  is  221.        .... 

A  minor  question,  3'et  of  some  importance,  is  this,  —  whether  the 
hearing  of  children  supposed  to  be  born  deaf,  cannot  be  developed 
and  improved,  so  as  to  be  of  some  aid  to  them  in  talking.  Experi- 
ments with  the  audiphone,  which  have  been  made  in  the  Nebraska 
State  School,  for  two  j^ears  past,  have  led  to  the  belief  that  in  at  least 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  children  commonly  said  to  be  born  deaf,  some 
remains  of  hearing  exist,  which  can  be  thus  developed  and  made 
useful.  At  the  recent  Conference  of  Charities  in  Louisville,  where 
this  matter  came  up,  a  teacher  from  Illinois  exhibited  two  pupils^ 
congenitally  deaf,  whose  hearing  has  been  so  far  cultivated  that  they 
are  much  aided  by  it  in  canying  on  conversation.  This  fact  agrees 
with  our  experience,  though  we  have  not  supposed  the  proportion  of 
children  to  be  thus  benefited  was  so  large  as  would  appear  from  state- 
ments made  to  the  Louisville  Conference.  At  an}-  rate,  the  matter 
deserves  attention  and  experiment." 

The  follovsring,  from  the  same  report,  illustrates  the  method 
of  instruction  pursued  in  the  deaf-mute  schools  of  Germany, 
of  which  a  number  were  visited  by  Miss  Yale.  That  to  which 
reference  is  made,  is  at  Riehen,  a  tiny  village  half  an  hour  by 
carriage  from  Basle  :  — 

"  She  [the  teacher]  was  asking  her  children  the  question,  '  What 
can  j-ou  do?'  This  question  had  been  first  used  as  a  new  lesson  on 
the  morning  of  that  day,  and  the  children  gave  readily  these  answers  : 
'  I  can  eat.'  '  I  can  play.'  '  I  can  knit.'  '  I  can  crochet.'  The 
question  was  first  given  by  the  teacher,  then  repeated  in  concert  by 
the  class,  then  answered  b\'  one  child  after  another.  No  child  was 
allowed  to  give  an  answer  previously  given  by  another.     Afterward 
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all  took  their  slates  and  each  wrote  ten  sentences,  beginning  with  '  I 
can.'  Then  the  teacher  said,  '  We  will  go  in  the  garden.  "We  will 
ask  the  bee  what  it  can  do.  We  will  ask  the  hen  what  she  can  do. 
We  will  ask  the  gardener  what  he  can  do.'  The}'  crept  softlj'  through 
the  next  school-room,  but  once  out  of  doors  off  ran  the  teacher  at 
full  speed  and  the  children  after  her.  By  the  time  we  had  reached 
the  beehive  they  were  all  saying,  'What  can  3'ou  do?'  to  the  bee. 
Some  child  answered,  '  The  bee  can  sting.'  All  in  concert  then 
asked,  'What  more  can  j^ou  do?'  Another  child  answered,  'The 
bee  can  also  fly.'  '  We  will  go  and  see  the  hen.  We  will  ask  the 
hen  what  she  can  do.'  Awa}^  the}'  ran.  By  the  hen-house  the}-  said, 
'  Hen,  what  can  you  do?  '  '  The  hen  can  fly.'  '  The  hen  can  walk.' 
'  The  hen  can  lay  eggs.'  They  visited  the  pig  and  questioned  it. 
Then  they  found  the  gardener  at  work  setting  stones  around  the 
borders.  One  child  was  told  to  ask  the  gardener  what  he  could  do. 
He  was  too  much  embarrassed  to  answer  at  first,  but  he  soon  gave 
these  answers,  some  child  asking  the  question  each  time  :  '  I  can 
place  stones.  I  can  water  flowers.  I  can  spade.  I  can  reckon.' 
The  teacher  told  one  child  to  ask  him  if  he  could  also  sleep,  another 
if  he  could  walk,  etc.  Then  all  said,  '  I  thank  you,'  '  Farewell,' 
some  shaking  hands  with  him.  The  teacher,  too,  gave  him  her  hand 
and  thanked  him.  Frederick,  a  workman,  came  in  sight,  and  they 
ran  to  question  him.  On  the  way  they  passed  a  rosebush.  Off  came 
a  twig  with  a  thorn  on  it.  '  That  is  a  thorn,'  the  teacher  said.  She 
pricked  a  child's  cheek  with  it,  then  asked,  '  What  can  the  thorn  do? ' 
The}'  called  at  the  kitchen  and  questioned  the  cook  and  the  maid. 
Frau  Fraze  came  down  the  stairs.  The  children  were  much  amused 
at  her  reply  to  their  question,  '  I  can  sleep.'  Crossing  the  yard 
they  stopped  b}^  spring  from  which  the  water  was  running. 
'  Water,  what  can  3-ou  do  ? '  'The  water  can  flow.'  Passing  under 
the  trees,  the  teacher  picked  up  a  leaf.  '  Leaf,  what  can  3'ou  do  ? ' 
She  let  it  fall.  '  The  leaf  can  fall.'  '  We  will  write.'  They  ran 
back  to  the  school-room  and  a  repetition  of  the  same  was  begun. 
'  What  can  the  bee  do  ? '  etc.  Each  answer  was  repeated  in  concert, 
then  written  by  the  children  on  their  slates.  Close  attention  was 
given  to  every  word  of  the  teacher  in  this  out  of  door  lesson.  A 
part  of  the  verbs  used  were  new." 

The  principal  of  the  Institution,  Miss  H.  B.  Rogers,  in  July 
last,  issued  a  circular,  to  learn  what  estimate  was  placed  upon 
articulation  and  lip-reading  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils  taught 
in  the  Clarke  Institution. 
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[ClKCULAR.] 

To  the  Parents  of  the  Pupils  of  Clarke  Institution. 

Dear  Friends  :  — The  following  questions  are  sent  to  the  Parents 
of  all  our  Pupils,  and  we  are  anxious  to  have  a  reply  from  every 
famil}',  so  that  we  niaj^  know  what  the  children  do  at  honne.  Will  you 
write  the  answers  directly  under  the  questions.  Please  tell  me  frankly 
just  what  3'ou  think. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  B.  Rogers,  Principal. 

Northampton,  July,  1883. 

1.  Does  3'our  child  talk  at  home? 

2.  Can  you  understand  what  he  sa^'s? 

3.  Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him? 

4.  When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say? 

5.  When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them? 

6.  Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak? 

7.  Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign  school? 

By  the  analysis  of  the  returns  to  these  questions,  it  appears 
that  to  the  first,  viz.,  Does  your  child  talk  at  home?  eighty 
answered  without  qualification  in  the  affirmative,  one  decidedly 
no,  the  other  three  indicated  an  inclination  to  the  use  of  signs. 

To  the  second,  viz..  Can  you  understand  what  he  says? 
sixty-two  answers  were  affirmative,  while  the  other  twenty-two, 
wdth  one  exception,  were  affirmative,  with  greater  or  less  modi- 
fications, as  "  pretty  much  all,  unless  he  gets  excited; "  "  most 
of  it; "  "  in  some  things  they  can,"  etc.,  etc. 

To  the  third  question,  viz..  Can  your  friends  and  neighbors 
understand  him?  thirty-eight  replied  in  the  affirmative,  one 
in  the  negative,  while  the  remaining  forty-five,  though  giving 
affirmative  answers,  did  so  with  various  modifications. 

Answers  to  the  fourth  question,  viz..  When  you  speak  to 
him  does  he  understand  what  you  say?  were  about  equally 
divided  between  positive  yes,  and  yes  with  various  qualifica- 
tions, as,  "usually,"  "generally,"  "nearly  every  word," 
"some  w^ords,"   "I  have   difficulty,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  answers  to  the  fifth  question,  viz..  When  others  speak 
to  him  does  he  understand  them?  were  in  about  the  same  ratio 
as  those  for  the  fourth,  with  more  conditions  inclining  to  the 
neg-ative. 
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The  answei's  to  the  sixth  question,  viz.,  Are  you  glad  that 
he  has  been  taught  to  speak?  were  all  in  the  affirmative  ;  while 
the  answers  to  the  seventh,  viz..  Do  you  ever  wish  that  you 
had  sent  him  to  a  sign  school  ?  were,  with  equal  luiiformity,  in 
the  negative. 

As  an  expression  of  the  grateful  recognition  by  parents  of 
the  worth  of  articulation  and  lip-reading,  we  quote  from  the 
replies  to  the  sixth  question  :  Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been 
taught  to  speak?  The  following  are  illustrative  of  the  spirit 
of  most :  — 

"  Most  decided^  ;  "  "  Yes,  it  lias  increased  his  self-respect,  and  re- 
newed his  life.  I  am  ver\^  grateful  to  you  all ; "  "I  cannot  be  thank- 
ful enough  ;  "  "  Am  most  delighted  ;  "  "I  am  more  than  satisfied  ;  ' 
"  I  cannot  express  my  J03*  in  regard  to  it ;  "  "  Yes,  we  are  glad  that  he 
can  call  for  what  he  wants  ;  "  "I  am,  and  may  God  reward  j-ou  all ;  " 
"  I  can't  tell  you  in  words  how  glad  I  am  ;  "  "I  am  more  than  glad. 
I  rejoice  from  the  depth  of  my  heart ;  "  "  Yes,  I  can  never  find  words 
adequate  to  express  my  jo}?" ; "  "I  am  ver}^  happj^  to  hear  her  speak  so 
plainly  ; "  "  Yes,  and  am  greatly  surprised  that  he  can  talk  so  well ; ' 
"I  do  not  know  any  language  that  would  express  my  gi'atitude  ; " 
"  More  so  than  I  can  tell  you  ;  "  "  Very  much  gratified  ;  "  "  Yes,  I  am 
verj'  glad  indeed,  and  am  very  thankful  that  you  have  succeeded  in 
making  her  talk;"  "Words  cannot  express  how  gratified  I  am;" 
"  Very  glad  ; "  "  Yes,  I  am  thankful ;  "  "  Nothing  whatever  would  in- 
duce me  to  deprive  her  of  the  privilege  of  conversing  as  others  do  ;  " 
"  Yes,  for  I  think  I  could  never  understood  him  at  all ; "  "  I  never  ex- 
pected to  hear  him  talk,  when  I  sent  him  there.  Now  we  all  can 
understand  him  ; "  "I  think  it  is  much  better  for  him  to  talk,  and  he 
appears  much  better  than  if  he  had  been  learned  by  signs  ;  "  "  Now  I 
can  understand  her,  and  if  she  had  been  taught  by  signs  I  should 
never  be  able  to." 

"  The  advantages  of  this  method  over  the  sign  language  I  think  are 
ver}^  great,  and  worth  the  time  and  perseverance  it  may  require  over 
the  other.  1st.  The  mute  feels  that  it  is  within  his  power  to  com- 
municate with  people  with  faculties  perfect,  and  by  that  link  he  is 
associated  in  the  ordinary  business  and  social  life.  2d.  While  the 
sign  language  may  be  acquired  more  readily,  it  confines  the  social  re- 
lation to  a  ver}^  few,  and  tuose  afflicted  like  himself." 

"  Under  this  system  he  feels  his  difference  from  others  less,  and 
escapes  the  curious  attention  signing  in  public  often  attracts,  and 
which  is  so  annoying  to  the  sensitive." 
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la  closing  her  report,  Miss  Rogers,  the  principal  of  the 
school,  says  :  — 

"  These  inquiries  were  made  with  an  earnest  purpose  to  arrive  at 
the  truth.  Of  the  answers,  so  full  of  interest  to  us,  much  could  be 
said  if  space  would  admit.  In  some  instances,  a  higher  estimate  of 
children's  speech  and  lip-reading  is  given  by  parents  than  we  could 
give,  but  while  we  frankly  acknowledge  this,  it  shows  us  that  even  faulty 
speech  has  value,  and  is  of  use  and  comfort  in  these  homes.  While 
ever}'  allowance  is  made  for  exaggeration,  the  result  of  the  whole  in- 
quiry is  such  as  to  give  us  much  encouragement  and  hope  in  our  work. 
Such  quiet  words  as  those  of  the  mother,  who  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, '  Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak,'  sa^'s  'We  are 
very  glad  that  he  has  been  taught,  I  think  it  much  better  than  signs,' 
carr}'  weight  with  them  to  those  who  know  that  she  has  two  deaf 
brothers  and  a  cousin  all  educated  by  the  sign  system." 

"  She  knows  whereof  she  affirms.  Indeed,  the  feeling  of  all  these 
parents  seems  to  be  expressed  by  one,  and  as  we  quote  his  just  and 
pointed  words,  let  them  emphasize  our  own  deep  and  unchangeable 
conviction,  '  There  is  too  wide  a  gulf  between  those  educated  by  this 
(the  sign)  system  and  hearing  people.' " 

It  might  add  to  the  interest  and  information  of  the  reader,  to 
have  the  varying  conditions  of  the  infirmity  of  the  several 
subjects  of  the  above  returns.  These  will  be  found  in  the  Re- 
port containing  the  returns. 

During  the  year  endhig  Sept.  1,  1883,  there  have  been  85 
pupils,  varying  in  age  from  six  to  twenty  years.  The  average 
number  has  been  83|^.  Seventy  were  from  Massachusetts, 
three  each  from  Vermont  and  Indiana,  two  from  Connecticut, 
and  one  each  from  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Utah  and  Canada.  Forty-seven  of  the  eighty-five 
pupils  were  boys  and  thirty-eight  girls.  Twelve  were  semi- 
mutes,  only  two  of  whom  could  read  on  entering  school ;  while 
nine  were  semi-deaf,  of  whom  two  only  used  connected 
lansruao-e.  There  were  a  few  others  who  could  distino^uish 
some  of  the  vowel  sounds  when  spoken  loudly  near  the  ear, 
but  who  could  only  have  learned  to  talk,  as  four  of  those  called 
semi-deaf  have  learned,  through  being  taught  artificial  speech. 
Their  slight  hearing  makes  their  voices  pleasanter  than  they 
would  be  otherwise,  but  only  one  among  them  seems  to  learn 
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language  more  readily  than  others  who  are  totally  deaf  con- 
genital mutes. 

There  were  admitted  during  the  year  eleven  new  pupils, 
from  seven  to  twenty  years  of  age.  One  of  these  lost  hearing 
at  six  years,  but  had  not  learned  to  read,  and  two  were  semi- 
deaf.  One  used  a  little  connected  language.  The  other  heard 
sufEciently  to  understand  when  spoken  to  loudly.  This  was 
especially  fortunate,  as  her  vision  was  too  imperfect  for  lip- 
reading. 

The  expenses  properly  chargeable  to  the  school  for  the  year 
were  $27,200.  This  gives  an  average  yearly  cost  to  each  pupil 
of  nearly  $330,  which  is  greater  by  from  $100  to  $130  than  the 
sum  paid  for  State  pupils.  This  difference  is  made  up  from 
the  Clarke  Fund. 

The  corps  of  instructors  consists  of  a  principal,  associate 
principal,  special  teacher  of  articulation,  assistant  of  same, 
special  teacher  of  drawing,  and  ten  other  assistants. 

Horace  Mann  School. 

The  scope,  character  and  method  of  the  school  are  indicated 
by  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  principal  of 
the  school :  — 

"  This  is  one  of  the  public  day  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  in 
charge  of  a  special  committee  of  the  School  Board,  in  co-operation 
with  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

"  During  the  past  year,  ninetj^-two  different  pupils  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  school.  Two  of  these  are  residents  of  other  States  ; 
three  others  have  contimied  their  studies,  by  permission  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge,  after  the  completion  of  the  term  of  3'ears  allowed  by 
the  legislature,  and  tlae  remainder  have  been  beneficiaries  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  There  are  now  eighty  pupils  belonging  to  the 
school,  seventy-seven  of  whom  are  State  beneficiaries. 

"Eleven  new  pupils  have  been  admitted,  and  one  former  pupil 
readmitted  since  January,  1883,  and  twelve  have  been  discharged. 
Eight  have  left  during  the  year  to  go  to  work ;  five  of  these,  three 
girls  and  two  boys,  are  now  in  shops.  One  of  the  girls  has  learned 
book-folding,  and  is  now  receiving  wages  in  a  bookbindery.  The 
other  girls  are  in  a  tailor's  shop,  receiving  thorough  training  as  coat- 
makers.  The  results  of  the  instruction  of  the  school  in  preparing 
pupils  for  ordinary  intercourse  and  for  self-support  ma}',  perhaps,  be 
shown  by  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  one  of  these  girls  :  — 
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"  '  I  can  understand  him  (the  tailor)  when  he  speaks  to  me  very  well, 
although  he  wears  mustache  and  whiskers  ;  but  of  course  I  did  not  some- 
times when  he  mentioned  the  parts  of  the  garments  to  me,  because  I  did 
not  know  what  they  were  caUed ;  but  after  I  had  been  told  their  names  I 
remembered  them  all.  I  did  not  talk  to  the  people  there  very  much  at 
first,  but  now  I  talk  to  all  of  them,  and  they  talk  to  me.  There  is  a  lady 
who  sits  near  me.  I  understand  her  very  well.  We  talk  together  a  great 
deal.' 

"  One  of  the  boys  is  in  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  of  the  Mass. 
Institute  of  Technology,  taking  a  course  of  drawing  in  connection 
with  mechanical  training  in  woodwork,  and  another  is  learning  an 
engraver's  trade. 

"These  five  pupils  are  all  totall}^  deaf.  Three  lost  hearing  after 
they  had  learned  to  speak,  and  constant  effort  was  made  to  retain 
and  improve  their  speech  while  they  were  taught  lip-reading  ;  conse- 
quently they  meet  little  difficulty  in  direct  intercourse  with  those 
about  them.  The  fourth  pupil  was  born  deaf,  but  through  her 
acquired  speech  can  express  her  wishes  and  her  thoughts  to  those 
about  her.  Her  relation  to  the  other  employees  is  natural  and  agree- 
able.    The  fifth  lost  her  hearing  in  infancy. 

"Another  of  the  eight  is  a  girl,  who,  through  the  sewing  instruction 
of  the  school,  has  become  very  skilful  with  her  needle,  and  is  now 
beginning  to  support  herself  as  a  seamstress.  Though  congenitally 
deaf,  she  depends  entirelj'  upon  speech  in  her  daily  intercourse  with 
those  about  her.  Another,  a  boy,  is  employed  in  a  tannery  with  his 
father  ;  and  the  last  of  the  eight,  an  intelligent  boy,  has  not  yet  found 
regular  employment. 

"  The  school  being  a  part  of  the  public-scliool  sj'Stem,  and  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  cit}^,  must  be  open  at  all  times  for  the  admission 
of  pupils.  The  little  children,  who  enter  together,  can  be  carried  on 
in  a  continuous  course  of  study,  and  they  form  the  basis  of  the  classi- 
fication of  the  school.  Some  pupils  enter  at  ages  varying  from  thir- 
teen to  eighteen  years,  and  with  different  or  with  no  previous  training. 
They  must  be  fitted  into  existing  classes  as  circumstances  permit,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  taught  as  satisfactorily  as  those  who  pursue  the 
regular  course. 

"Pupils  sometimes  enter  at  twelve  or  fourteen,  who  have  become 
totally  deaf  through  illness,  and  who  have  had  ordinary  school  instruc- 
tion up  to  that  period.  They  need  special  training  in  lip-reading  and 
great  care  to  prevent  faults  from  arising  in  speech.  Progress  in  the 
usual  school  studies  should  be  secondary  for  a  time. 

"  Other  pupils  are  admitted  at  about  the  same  age,  from  homes  that 
offer  few  opportunities,  who  have  been  totally  deaf  for  years,  or  who 
have  never  heard,  and  who  have  had  very  little  mental  development 
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and  no  regular  instruction.  There  must  be  the  same  emphasis  upon 
articulation  and  lip-reading  with  these  as  with  the  class  above  men- 
tioned ;  but  the  foundation  for  language  instruction,  and  indeed  for 
every  branch  of  school  studies,  is  to  be  laid.  This  is  a  difficult  class 
of  pupils  to  provide  for.  The}^  do  not  belong  with  little  children  who 
are  just  beginning  a  school  course,  and  should  not  be  taught  with 
them.  The  objections  are  manifest,  and  touch  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  conditions. 

"  These  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  suggest  the  special  difficulties 
in  a  public  day-school  for  the  deaf,  which  are  not  met  with  in  a  well- 
arranged  institution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  natural  home  intercourse, 
the  daily  participation  in  the  home  duties,  the  opportunities  for  meet- 
ing hearing  children  and  joining  in  their  games,  the  general  informa- 
tion gathered  from  their  varied  observations,  as  they  go  to  and  from 
school,  all  tend  to  keep  their  development  parallel  with  that  of  hearing 
children,  and  fit  them  for  the  practical  side  of  life. 

"  The  plan  of  instruction  reported  last  year,  articulation  and  lip- 
reading,  has  been  continued,  and  the  progress  of  the  seyeral  classes 
has  been  satisfactory.  A  course  of  science  lessons  was  given  during 
the  3'ear,  to  the  pupils  of  four  classes,  b}^  Miss  Crocker,  Supervisor  of 
Boston  schools,  and  Mrs.  Ordway. 

"  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  furnished  means  to  pro- 
vide for  some  industrial  training  out  of  school  hours  for  needy  pupils. 
Five  boys  have  received  instruction  at  the  school  of  Mechanic  Arts, 
in  the  Institute  of  Technology,  three  of  whom  were  beneficiaries  of 
Prof.  Bell. 

"  The  need  of  a  new  building  becomes  more  imperative  each  year. 
While  the  central  position  of  the  school-house  renders  it  easily  acces 
sible  to  children  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  cit}',  and  from  the  sur- 
rounding towns,  it  is  unfortunately  placed  directly  upon  a  very  noisy 
street,  and  is  surrounded  by  high  buildings,  which  exclude  much  of 
the  needed  light  and  air.  The  yard-room  is  too  limited  to  be  of  any 
account  for  recreation,  and  the  sanitary  conveniences  are  in  the 
basement.  The  committee  on  the  school  are  full}'  aware  of  the  need 
of  better  accommodations." 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  is  nine, —  a  principal,  first 
assistant,  and  seven  assistants. 
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Statistics  of  Beneficiaries. 

American  Asylum. 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  Jan.  1,  1883,  ...        -  74 

"         admitted  during  the  yeai",        .         .         .         .         .                 .  7 

"        discharged  during  the  year, 15 

"        in  the  institution,  Jan.  1,  1884,         .         .        .         .         .        .  66 

Clarke  Institution. 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  Jan.  1,  1883,   ....  68 

"        admitted  during  the  year, 9 

"        discharged  during  the  year, 2 

"        in  the  institution  Jan.  1,  1884,         ....  75 

Horace  Mann  School. 

Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  Jan.  1,  1883,  ....         75 

"         admitted  during  the  year, .11 

"        discharged  during  the  year, 9 

"        in  the  institution  Jan.  1,  1884, 77 

Whole  number  in  all  the  institutions  Jan.  1,  1884,       ....       220 

Financial  Statement, 
Appropriated  by  chap.  5,  Acts  of  1882,         .         .        .  $10,000  00 

Paid  American  Asylum. 

75  beneficiaries  for  quarter  commencing  Dec.  1,  1882,  $3,281  25 
74  beneficiaries  for  quarter  commencing  March  1, 1883,    8,237  50 

74  beneficiaries  for  quarter  commencing  June  1,  1883,  3,237  50 
66  beneficiaries  for  quarter  commencing  Sept.  1,  1883,  2,887  50 
Clothing  furnished  beneficiaries  for  year  ending  July 

1,  1883, 403  96 

113,047  71 

Paid  Clarke  Institution. 

68  beneficiaries  for  quarter  commencing  Jan.  1,  1883,  $3,349  50 

69  beneficiaries  for  quarter  commencing  April  1, 1883,  3,266  55 
69  beneficiaries  for  quarter  commencing  July  1,  1883,    3,383  00 

75  beneficiaries  for  quarter  commencing  Oct.  1,  1883,    3,683  00 


Paid  Horace  Mann  School. 

73  beneficiaries  from  Feb.  1,  1883,  to  July  1,  1883,      .  $3,695  40 
72  beneficiaries  from  July  1,  1883,  to  Feb.  1,  1884,      .    3,722  50 


13,682  05 


7,417  90 


Aggregate  amount  expended  during  the  year,        .        .        .  $34,147  66 
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The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts    School  for 

THE  Blind. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  working  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
school,  prepared  by  the  director,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
*^  means  and  methods  employed  to  '  make  four  senses  do  the 
work  of  five,'  and  to  arm  the  minds  of  the  blind  for  hopeful 
enterprise  and  self-helpfulness.  The  institution  has  been  to 
the  recipients  of  its  benefits  a  nursery  of  usefulness,  happiness, 
and  good  citizenship,  tending,  as  it  does,  to  remove  the 
obstacles  and  obliterate  the  peculiar  effects  flowing  from  the 
loss  of  sight." 

"  It  has  raised  the  majority  of  the  blind  to  positions  of 
profit  and  trust,  from  which  they  must  otherwise  have  been 
excluded ;  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  hundreds  of 
its  former  pupils,  who  are  scattered  over  all  j^arts  of  New 
England,  are  industrious,  intelligent,  and  respected  members 
of  society,  bright  examples  of  the  extent  to  which  so  sad  a 
calamity  can  be  relieved." 

'*  Of  the  six  graduates  who  received  diplomas  at  the  close  of 
the  last  school  year,  one  entered  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Framingham,  to  qualify  herself  as  a  teacher  of  seeing  children,, 
two  are  earning  a  good  living  as  tuners  of  pianofortes,  one  is 
teaching  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  one  is  practising  the 
art  of  massage  successfully  and  profitably,  and  one  is  pursuing 
her  musical  studies  further  in  the  institution  "  :  — 

"  The  education  of  the  blind,  while  it  does  not  differ  in  its  general 
principles  and  essential  laws  from  that  of  seeing  children,  requires  a 
greater  variety  of  means  and  special  methods  of  instruction  and 
training,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  condition  caused  by  the  loss  of  sighit 
and  calculated  to  lessen  its  effects.     The  reasons  are  obvious. 

"  With  ordinarj^  children  the  inducements  to  almost  ceaseless 
motion  and  constant  activity  are  endless  and  resistless,  and  all  the 
natural  channels  of  communication  between  the  mind  and  the  external 
world  are  open.  Everything  in  their  case  is  favorable  to  a  natural  and 
harmonious  growth.  Sensation  is  a  law  of  their  being  ;  perception  is 
the  next  direct  step  from  it ;  and  then  recognition,  comparison,  ratio- 
cination, judgment,  and  imagination,  as  naturally  follow.  Hence  there 
are  no  obstacles  in. the  way  of  their  development. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  blind,  one  of  the  broadest  and  most  important 
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avenues  of  sense,  which  encourages  and  guides  motion,  and  through 
which'  at  least  one-third  of  the  nervous  impressions  necessary  for 
sensation  and  consciousness  pass  to  the  sensorium,  is  entirel^^  closed. 
This  obstruction  between  the  mind  and  the  Outer  world,  aside  from 
undermining  the  vitality  of  the  physical  organization,  acts  as  a 
disturbing  force  in  the  order  of  the  development  of  the  various  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties  which  go  to  form  character,  and  renders 
its  victims  as  weak  and  irresolute  in  thought  and  purpose  as  thej^  are 
feeble  and  flabby  in  fibre.  Its  effects,  as  seen  in  a  large  number  of 
individuals,  are  somewhat  like  those  of  light  coming  upon  a  plant 
from  one  side  only,  and  causing  it  to  grow  crooked.  Owing  to  their 
infirmity,  the  sensations  of  the  blind,  are,  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  imperfect.  They  awaken  indistinct  and  limited  perceptions, 
and  consequently  the  intellectual  processes  that  follow  will  be  feeble. 
Such  are  some  of  the  most  striking  effects  of  the  obstruction  of  the 
visual  sense. 

"In  order  to  remedy  these  defects  as  far  as  possible,  and  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blind  up  to  what,  in  their  case,  may  be 
considered  as  a  normal  standard  in  a  borlilj-,  mental,  and  social  point 
of  view,  the  following  attainments  are  indispensable  ;  and  these  have 
received  due  and  unremitting  attention  in  our  school :  — 

'•'■First,  a  general  improvement  of  the  physical  constitution. 

'■'■  Secondly,  a  full  and  harmonious  development  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  and  a  sj'stematic  discipline  of  the  mental  powers  and 
capacities. 

'•'Thirdly,  a  thorough  cultivation  and  refinement  of  the  aesthetic  and 
artistic  nature. 

'•'•  Fourthly,  a  careful  and  efficient  training  in  suitable  avocations 
and  industrial  occupations. 

"  The  school  constitutes  in  itself  a  sort  of  physical,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  professional  gymnasium  for  the  blind,  preparatorj'  for  the 
great  struggle  in  the  arena  of  life,  and  includes  that  finishing  instruc- 
tion as  members  of  society  which  Schiller  designated  as  the  '  educa- 
tion of  the  human  race,'  consisting  of  action,  cond  uct,  self-culture, 
self-control,  —  all  that  tends  to  discipline  a  man  truly  and  fit  him  for 
the  proper  performance  of  his  duties  and  for  the  business  of  life. 

"I.  —  During  the  past  3^ear,  as  in  many  previous  ones,  physical 
exercise  in  the  open  air  at  proper  intervals,  together  with  regular 
gymnastic  drill  under  shelter,  has  been  carried  on  without  inter- 
j'^ption,  and  its  effect  upon  the  appearance,  health,  elasticity*,  and 
S)tf/e»gfch  of  the  pupils  has  been  very  noticeable.  Many  imperfections, 
which  are  indicative  of  stunted  growth  and  muscular  flabbiness,  have 
diminished  perceptiblv,  and  the  groundwork  upon  which  the  structure 
of  education  can  be  safely  raised  has  been  carefully  laid. 
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"II.  —  The  literary  department  of  the  institution  is  of  paramount 
importance.  Here  the  soil  of  the  mind  of  the  blind  is  thoroughly 
cultivated  and  enriched  with  germs  which  have  in  them  the  vii'tue  of 
perennial  growth,  a  thirst  for  sound  knowledge  is  created,  and  confi- 
dence in  the  native  powers  and  resources  is  stimulated. 

"  The  methods  of  teaching  and  training  employed  in  this  department 
arc  well  adapted  for  mental  development  and  discipline,  and  for  the 
communication  of  knowledge  in  the  simplest  and  most  practical  way. 
By  a  skilful  combination  of  oral  instruction  and  tangible  illustration, 
and  by  the  aid  of  embossed  books,  self-activity  is  fostered  in  the  pupil, 
and  his  mind  is  awakened  and  gradually  drawn  out  according  to  it& 
natural  bent,  instead  of  being  crammed,  stuffed,  and  moulded  after  a 
preconceived  pattei-n.  The  system  of  requiring  the  pupils  to  commit 
the  contents  of  text-books  stolidly  to  memory,  to  recite  meaningless 
rules  glibly,  and  to  learn  crude  and  obscure  statements  of  abstract 
theories  and  wordy  definitions  by  heart,  has  no  place  whatever  in  our 
school.  On  the  contrary',  very  great  prominence  has  been  given  to  the 
art  of  teaching  objectively^  and  all  available  measures  haA^e  been  taken 
to  encourage  and  strengthen  this  method.  Perfect  imitations  of  the 
human  frame,  whole  and  in  parts,  skeletons  and  manikins,  dissected 
botanical  and  other  models,  plants  and  minerals,  specimens  of  woods 
and  fossils,  stuffed  animals  and  birds,  fishes  and  reptiles,  nests  and 
eggs,  and  hundreds  of  other  objects  illustrative  of  natural  history, 
comparative  anatomy,  ethnology,  climatic  variations  and  diiferentia- 
tions,  manufactures,  and  even  historical  facts,  have  been  constantly 
and  systematically  used,  and  the  merit  resulting  therefrom  is  of  a 
higher  order  than  has  ever  been  attained  in  this  institution  before 
As  a  consequence  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  among  the 
pupils,  which  is  apparent  in  the  more  general  development  among 
them  of  the  power  of  observing  carefull}^  and  thinking  understandingly 
concerning  that  which  has  been  studied,  in  the  clearness  and  accuracy 
with  which  they  are  able  to  express  their  ideas,  and  in  an  eai'nest 
desire  for  intellectual  pursuits  of  a  refined  character,  and  mental 
stimulus  of  the  best  kind.  "While  the  entire  work  of  the  school  is 
satisfactory,  special  mention  is  deserved  by  the  classes  in  botany, 
natural  philosophy,  physiology,  zoology,  and  geography.  For  this 
latter  study  we  depend  entirely  upon  dissected  maps,  which  offer 
unusual  attractions  to  the  children,  and  enable  them  to  acquire  a  clear 
conception  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  shape,  size,  and  relative 
positicm  of  the  countries  and  states,  and  of  various  other  useful  details. 

"  The  value  of  the  plan  of  developing  ideas  and  stimulating  thought 
in  the  minds  of  children  b}'  means  of  sensible  objects  and  tangible 
forms  is  inestimable  in  various  ways.  Mistaken  conceptions  are 
thereby  rectified.     Weak  or  imperfect  perceptions  are  confirmed  and 
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strengthened  by  additional  sensuous  impressions.  Abstract  notions 
and  indescribable  qualities  become  clear  and  comprehensible  ;  and 
even  invisible  causes  are  sometimes  easily  understood  b^'  a  careful 
study  of  their  effects. 

"  For  the  last  three  or  four  j^ears  the  kindergarten  system  has  pla^-ed 
a  very  important  role  in  our  school,  and  some  among  the  pupils  who 
were  gradually"  sinking  into  inertia  and  sluggishness,  and  unable  to  do 
anything  elsewhere,  have  made  remarkable  progress  under  its  training. 
Boys  and  girls  who  seemed  entirel}^  helpless  and  had  no  command  what- 
ever of  their  hands,  and  whose  faculties  had  been  weakened  and  ener- 
vated by  unwise  indulgence,  or  benumbed  by  the  frost  of  privation,  have 
been  roused  to  energy  and  activity  b}^  its  agency.  This  system  is  the 
true  starting-point  on  the  royal  road  of  learning.  It  is  undoubtedly 
what  one  of  our  graduates,  Miss  Swinerton,  termed  it,  '  childhood's 
Aurora.'  It  marks  the  spot  where  we  must  begin  to  search  for  the 
hidden  pliysical,  mental,  and  moral  treasures,  which,  once  discovered 
and  gained,  will  adorn  the  blind  in  all  .their  social  and  business 
relations,  and  pave  their  wa}^  to  useful  activity  and  success  in  life.  I 
most  earnestly  hope  and  trust  that  the  great  and  lasting  benefits 
already  conferred  upon  sightless  children  and  youth  by  Froebel's 
marvellous  creation  will  be  fully  realized  and  appreciated  by  the 
generous  friends  of  suffering  humanit}',  and  that  they  will  induce 
them  to  found  and  endow  a  special  kindergarten  for  little  blind  waifs 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  nine,  for  whose  instruction  and  training 
there  is  no  provision  whatever  at  present. 

"  III.  —  Music  is  taught  in  this  institution  in  all  its  branches,  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  and  its  refining  and  elevating  influence 
is  manifest  in  the  taste  and  inclinations  of  those  of  our  pupils  who 
have  entered  into  its  study  with  an  earnest  desire  to  overcome  diffi- 
culties and  be  benefited  by  it.  To  nian}^  of  them  this  fine  art  is  not 
only  the  passport  to  the  regions  of  pecuniary  gain,  but  the  guide 
to  the  realm  of  thought  and  aesthetic  culture  and  the  key  to 
noble  and  beautiful  achievements.  In  its  practice  as  performers, 
teachers,  and  organists,  thej^  have  free  scope  to  exercise  faculties 
which  are  scarcely  impeded  b}'  darkness,  and  find  an  occupation 
which  is  agreeable  to  their  desires,  congenial  to  their  tastes,  and 
which  promises  a  successful  career  in  practical  life.  Hence,  while  the 
common  notion  that  the  blind,  as  a  class,  owing  to  their  infirmity,  have 
more  natural  talent  for  music  than  seeing  children  is  utterlv  erroneous, 
the  fact  that  they  enter  of  necessity  upon  the  study  and  practice  of 
the  art  with  greater  zest  and  more  intense  determination  to  succeed 
than  other  youth,  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  number  of  efficient  and 
successful  sightless  music  teachers  who  are  scattered  all  over  New 
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England,  is  annually  increasing,  and  their  usefulness  as  a  helping 
force  in  the  busy  world  is  generally  acknowledged. 

''  Closely  interwoven  with  the  interests  of  the  musical  are  those  of 
the  tuning  department.  Most  of  our  pupils  incline  toward  tuning 
pianofortes  as  a  profession,  because  it  is  a  lucrative  emploj'ment  and 
enables  them  to  earn  a  good  living.  That  the  blind  succeed  remark- 
ably well  as  tuners  of  pianofortes  has  been  demonstrated  by  long  and 
varied  experience,  and  is  shown  hj  the  unshaken  trust  and  confidence 
which  some  of  our  most  prominent  musicians  place  in  their  work. 
Their  ability  has  been  tested  under  the  sharpest  and  sometimes  not 
very  scrupulous  competition,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  found  wanting 
in  any  respect.  For  seven  consecutive  years  they  have  taken  care  of 
the  pianofortes  used  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  in  number,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  music  teachers 
employed  by  the  city  and  all  other  competent  judges. 

"IV. — In  addition  to  their  intellectual  and  musical  pursuits,  our 
pupils  repair  daily  at  fixed  hours  to  the  workshops  and  sewing-rooms, 
where  they  are  employed  in  acquiring  skill  and  facility  in  using  their 
hands,  in  the  dexterous  manipulation  of  materials,  in  the  manufacture 
of  useful  articles,  and  in  the  practice  of  some  mechanic  arts  of  a 
simple  character.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  institution,  since  the 
date  of  its  foundation,  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  industrial 
training  of  the  blind.  The  so-called  'developing  school'  has  been 
in  operation  here  for  half  a  century,  and  its  main  features  form  a  very 
essential  part  of  our  system  of  education.  Thus,  while  our  pupils  are 
acquiring  such  mental  discipline  and  aesthetic  culture  as  will  fit  them 
to  be  enlightened  members  of  the  community,  it  is  deemed  absolutely 
necessary'  that  they  should  also  learn  a  simple  trade,  or  become  fa- 
miliar with  some  branch  of  manual  labor,  which  shall  prepare  them 
for  usefulness  and  self  reliance  in  after-life." 

The  foUowiug  statistics  are  furnished  by  the  director : 

"  The  total  number  of  blind  persons  connected  with  the  various 
departments  of  the  institution  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  as  pupils, 
teachers,  employes,  and  workmen  and  women,  was  155.  There  have 
since  been  admitted  25  ;  23  have  been  discharged,  making  the  present 
total  number  157.  Of  these,  135  are  in  the  school  proper,  and  22  in 
the  workshop  for  adults. 

'•The  first  class  includes  121  boys  and  girls  enrolled  as  pupils,  10 
teachers,  and  4  domestics. 

''  The  second  class  comprises  18  men  and  4  women,  employed  in 
the  industrial  department  for  adults." 
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Income  or  Massachusetts  School  Fund. 


Cash  on  hand  January  1,  1883, 
Net  income  for  1883, 


Paid  cities  and  towns  in  1883, 

Paid  educational  expenses  in  1883, 

Paid  accrued  interest  on  securities  bought. 


mjo2  55 

65,328  34 

85  41 


$72,132  90 
137,284  56 


,417  46 


134,146  30 

$75,271  16 

68,642  28 

$4,628  88 

52,711,263  26 

2,710,208  51 


Cash  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1883,          .... 
From  which  there  is  to  be  paid  to  cities  and  towns,  one-half 
of  income  for  1883, 

Leaving  for  outstanding  bills  and  return  to  fund, 

The  Massachusetts  school  fund  amounted  Jan.  1,  1883,  to 
Amount  of  fund  Dec.  31,  1883, 

Analysis  of  the  School  Returns. 


The  returns  made  by  the  school  committees  of  the  several 
municipalities  of  the  Commonwealth,  show  an  increase  of  8,082 
in  the  number  of  persons  in  the  State  between  5  and  15  years 
of  age;  of  5,451  in  the  whole  number  of  children  of  all  ages 
found  in  the  public  schools;  of  5,089  in  the  average  member- 
ship ;  of  6,304  in  the  average  attendance ;  of  596  in  the 
number  of  pupils  over  15  years  of  age  in  all  the  schools  ;  of 
156  in  the  number  of  schools;  of  $194,655.76  in  the  amount 
raised  by  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools  (including  only 
wages  and  board  of  teachers,  fuel,  care  of  fires  and  school- 
rooms) ;  of  $49,106.47  in  the  amount  expended  upon  public 
schools,  exclusive  of  expense  upon  school  buildings  ;  and  a  de- 
crease of  $67,937.52  in  the  amount  expended,  inclusive  of  the 
expense  upon  school  buildings. 

The  number  of  high  schools  in  the  State  is  226,  an  increase 
of  five  during  the  year.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the 
high  schools  is  19,423.  The  number  of  high  school  teachers  is 
623.  The  number  of  towns  maintainino;  high  schools  is  208  ; 
of  this  number  75  are  not  required  by  law  to  maintain  such 
schools. 

Nine  cities  and  towns  support  more  than  one  high  school. 
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The  population  of  the  State  (census  1880)  is  1,783,086.  Of 
this  number  1,636,764,  or  ^I^q\  per  cent,  of  our  people  are 
residing;  in  towns  maintaining  hio;h  schools.  Of  the  remainder, 
all  but  35,923,  at  most,  are  residing  in  or  near  towns  having 
academies  or  high  schools  to  which  they  have  easy  access  ;  thus 
it  appears  that  all  but  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  State  is  within  reach  of  high  school  privileges. 

The  number  of  teachers  now  teaching  in  the  State  who  have 
received  a  professional  training  at  our  normal  schools,  is  2,581, 
an  increase  for  the  year  of  166.  If  we  consider  the  nature  and 
importance  of  the  teacher's  work,  the  brief  term  the  average 
teacher  continues  to  teach,  and  the  slow  process  by  which  the 
art  of  teaching  is  acquired  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  well- 
being  of  the  schools  requires  the  employment  of  teachers  already 
prepared. 

The  normal  schools  were  established  to  train  teachers  both 
in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  Successful  normal  graduates 
are  able  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  teaching  with  plans 
already  formed,  and  skill  already  acquired. 

Experience  will  doubtless  suggest  to  them  some  changes  in 
the  manner  of  presenting  the  topics  of  study,  and  in  the  means 
of  teaching,  but  their  method,  if  founded  on  principles,  must 
forever  remain  the  same.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  schools  that  they  be  supplied  with  competent  teachers. 
Good  schools  cannot  exist  without  them,  and  with  them,  prop- 
erly supported,  success  is  assured.  There  is  now  a  general 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  school  officers  that  trained  teachers 
are  a  necessity,  and  the  conviction  has  created  a  demand  for 
such  persons  largely  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

The  good  results  springing  from  the  abolition  of  the  remains 
of  the  district  system,  are  already  beginning  to  appear.  At 
the  time  the  act  was  passed,  abolishing  the  system,  only  a  few 
towns  were  suffering  from  its  evil  effects.  These  towns  are 
now  supplying  themselves  with  better  school-houses  ;  they  are 
uniting  very  small  schools  into  larger  ones,  and  are  "furnishing 
those  that  remain  with  better  teachers. 

The  town  school  committees  now  having  the  undivided  control 
of  the  schools,  and  being  made  wholly  responsible  for  their 
right  management,  are  discharging  their  duties  with  greater 
zeal   and  efficiency.     The  results  of  the  abolition  of  the  old 
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school  district  system  will  be,  better  school-houses,  better 
teachers,  a  larger  attendance  upon  the  schools,  and  more 
thorough  school  supervision. 

A  law  was  passed  in  1873  requiring  all  cities  and  towns  to 
provide  a  suitable  place  for  the  confinement,  discipline,  and  in- 
struction of  truant  children.  By  this  statute  the  towns  are  re- 
quired to  adopt  by-laws  defining  the  duties  of  truant  officers 
who  are  to  be  appointed  and  directed  by  the  school  committee. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  truant  officers  to  execute  the  truant  laws,, 
and  all  laws  relating  to  attendance  upon  the  schools.  By  the 
returns  it  appears  that  the  towns  have  generally  manifested  an 
inclination  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  truant  laws. 
But  on  account  of  the  want  of  suitable  truant  schools,  the  com- 
pliance has  in  some  cases  been  formal  and  partial,  rather  than 
real  and  thorough.  The  spirit  of  thq  truant  laws  is  not  ob- 
served unless  the  towns  make  such  by-laws  as  shall  be  most 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  truant  children,  and  provide 
suitable  places,  not  only  for  the  confinement  and  discipline,  but 
also  for  the  instruction  of  such  children.  The  statutes  do  not 
permit  the  towns  to  send  their  truants  to  jails,  or  to  houses  of 
correction  for  instruction,  nor  does  the  term  "  suitable  places" 
apply  to  almshouses,  unless  these  places  are  provided  with 
good  schools.  It  does,  however,  apply  to  places  provided  by 
the  towns  or  counties,  where  truant  children  may  be  confined 
and  furnished  with  good  homes,  and  with  the  best  moral,  intel- 
lectual and  industrial  instruction.  There  should  be  a  well 
organized  truant  school  in  or  for  every  county  in  the  State. 
The  law  permits  any  two  contiguous  counties,  and  in  one  case 
four  contiguous  counties,  to  unite  in  the  support  of  union  truant 
schools,  so  that  every  county,  either  alone  or  by  uniting  with 
other  counties,  may  supply  itself  with  one  of  these  necessary 
educational  institutions.  These  schools  need  not  be  expensive 
in  their  organization..  The  buildings  for  the  homes  and  schools 
of  the  children  should  be  i  substantial  but  plain.  Connected 
with  them  there  should  be^rfacilities  for  industrial  instruction. 
Convenient  shops  and  a  few  acres  of  land  will  furnish  the  con- 
ditions of  healthful  exercise,  and  good  industrial  training.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  towns  that  every  child  who 
cannot  be  kept  in  the  public  schools,  and  is  growing  up  in 
ignorance  and  vice,  should  be  put  at  once  into  a  good  school 
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especially  provided  for  him.  Education  is  cheaper  than  ignor- 
ance. The  towns  must  expend  money  for  the  support  of 
schools,  into  which  all  the  children  shall  be  collected,  or  for 
penal  and  charitable  institutions.  Besides,  ignorance  is  a  soiirce 
of  disturbance  to  all  social  order,  and  of  peril  to  every  free 
government. 

In  response  to  a  petition  of  three  or  more  towns,  Hampden 
County  has  established  a  county  truant  school.  Returns  from 
this  school  show  that  it  has  diminished  the  amount  of  truancy 
in  the  county,  and  has  produced  good  results  by  the  training  of 
its  pupils. 

Towns  in  other  counties  have  petitioned  for  a  similar  school. 
A  loyal  compliance  on  the  part  of  county  commissioners  with 
the  statute  relatino;  to  the  establishment  of  truant  schools  would 
relieve  the  towns  from  what  has  proved  a  serious  embarrass- 
ment in  enforcing  the  truant  laws,  and  enable  them  to  put  all 
the  children  into  school. 

It  appears  from  the  increase  in  the  number  of  trained  teach- 
ers employed  ;  in  the  amount  of  salary  paid  ;  in  the  attendance 
upon  the  schools,  and  in  the  number  of  months  of  the  year  the 
schools  are  continued,  that  the  State  has  lost  none  of  its  inter- 
est in  popular  education. 

High  Schools. 

The  number  of  high  schools  in  the  State  is  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six.     Five  have  been  added  to  the  list  the  past  year. 

All  towns  containing  five  hundred  families  and  over  are 
required  to  maintain  high  schools.  The  last  returns  show  that 
seventy-five  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  are  maintaining  these 
schools  that  are  not  required  to  do  so  by  law.  Ninety-two 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  State  is  in  towns  provided 
with  high  school  instruction. 

These  things  show  in  what  estimation  such  instruction  is 
held.  The  high  schools  of  the  State  stand  at  the  head  of  our 
system,  and,  with  the  elementary  schools  below  them,  make  a 
complete  whole.  No  one  who  understands  the  nature  of  ele- 
mentary and  of  secondary  instruction,  and  the  relation  the  one 
holds  to  the  other,  will  ever  recommend  the  omission  of  either 
from  our  system.  It  may  be  shown  that  the  instruction  and 
training  given  in  the  elementary  schools  is  altogether  inadequate 
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for  the  wants  of  the  individual  or  for  republican  citizenship. 
The  spontaneous  activity  of  childhood  is  adapted  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  knowledge  of  facts.  All  the  objects  and  subjects  of 
study  presented  in  the  elementary  schools,  appear  to  the  young 
pupils  as  simple  phenomena.  For  example,  language  is  under- 
stood by  them  as  a  means  of  communication,  but  they  cannot 
comprehend  the  principles  of  its  construction  or  of  its  use. 
This  must  be  done  if  at  all  in  the  scientific  school. 

In  the  primary  schools  the  pupils  can  study  language,  num- 
ber, form,  place,  and  natural  objects.  In  the  secondary  schools, 
the  study  of  language,  as  a  mass  of  facts,  passes  to  the  study 
of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  to  the  application  of  their  prin- 
ciples to  the  construction  of  written  composition.  The  study 
of  number  passes  to  the  study  of  arithmetic,  form  to  geometry, 
place  to  geography,  and  natural  objects  to  the  natural  sci- 
ences. But  the  pupil  is  not  yet  prepared  to  take  his  place, 
the  equal  of  any  with  whom  he  may  be  called  in  the  future 
to  act.  He  must  know  something  of  general  history,  and  of 
the  particular  history  of  his  own  country ;  of  the  principles  and 
forms  of  civil  government,  and  of  political  economy.  He  must 
be  trained  to  think  and  to  yield  a  ready  and  intelligent  obedi- 
ence to  moral  law. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  assume  to  be 
authority  on  systems  of  popular  education,  that  the  problem 
which  our  free  schools  have  to  work  out,  is  not  simply  how 
much  knowledge  and  mental  training  they  must  communicate 
to  the  children  in  order  to  prepare  them  to  earn  their  daily 
bread,  but  what  and  how  much  shall  they  do  to  train  them  to 
be  intelligent  and  virtuous  citizens  of  a  free  Commonwealth. 
Such  training  as  this  includes  a  preparation  to  earn  a  support  for 
the  physical  body,  and  adds  to  it  a  preparation  to  live  a 
rational  life. 

Our  people  are  to  be  their  own  rulers.  Madison  said  that 
such  a  people,  not  a  favored  few  of  them,  but  the  people,  should 
arm  themselves  with  that  power  which  knowledge  alone  can 
give.  The  stability  of  a  free  government  depends  on  the  fact 
that  the  people  are  intelligent,  virtuous  and  homogeneous. 
Such  a  people  is  produced  by  popular  education,  made  free  and 
compulsory.  The  education  must  be  offered  to  all,  to  the  same 
extent,  and  in  the  same  schools. 
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There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  in  this  country  in  regard  to 
the  propriety  of  supporting  the  elementary  schools  in  a  gener- 
ous manner.  Francis  Adams,  of  England,  says  "  that  element- 
ary education  flourishes  most  where  the  provision  for  higher 
education  is  most  ample."  "  The  common  schools  of  England 
are  poor,  because  higher  education  is  for  the  few  only."  The 
primary  schools  of  Germany  are  the  best  in  the  world,  because 
secondary  education  is  for  all. 

It  is  a  most  significant  fact  that  the  primary  schools  are  poor 
wherever  secondary  schools  are  wanting.  The  reasons  for  this 
fact  are  obvious.  Ignorance  has  a  tendency  to  perpetuate 
itself.  An  uneducated  people  are  not  likely  of  their  own  free 
will  to  establish  the  conditions  of  good  schools.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  higher  the  civilization  of  a  community  the  more  in- 
clined will  it  be  to  cherish  its  educational  institutions.  The 
public  schools  must  depend  for  their  support  upon  those 
who  have  been  trained  in  them  —  trained  until  they  have  be- 
come thoughtful  persons,  and  have  acquired  that  general 
knowledge  from  which  may  be  derived  rules  of  public  as  well 
as  private  conduct.  A  system  of  schools  that  oflTers  no  more 
than  the  rudiments  of  learning  will  not  attract  the  attention  of 
those  who  desire  to  put  their  children  upon  a  complete  course 
of  instruction.  Experience  has  proved  that  common  schools 
will  flourish  nowhere  unless  patronized  and  supported  by  all 
classes  of  the  people. 

"  Educational  science  teaches  that  educational  improvement 
works  from  the  top  downward,  and  not  from  the  bottom  up- 
ward." Massachusetts  began  her  public  school  system  by 
founding  Harvard  College,  and  this  institution  was  for  many 
years  the  source  of  the  success  of  her  public  schools.  The  free 
grammar  schools  of  1683,  the  prototype  of  our  present  high 
schools,  were  established  to  furnish  such  preparatory  training 
as  would  enable  the  poor  boys  as  well  as  the  rich  to  enter  the 
university.  Since  that  time  the  high  schools  have  given 
character  to  the  schools  below  them. 

The  high  schools  are  the  nurseries  of  the  technical  schools. 
Look  to  Holland  and  Switzerland  for  examples.  The  latter 
schools  cannot  exist  where  the  former  are  wanting-.  For 
evidence  of  this  truth  turn  to  Spain  and  Ireland.  The  higher 
education  is  as  necessary  for  the  artisan  as  for  the  professional 
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man.     Knowledge  contributes  to  skill  in  every  department  of 
human  activity. 

If  opportunities  for  obtaining  the  higher  education  are  taken 
away  from  any  class  of  the  people,  the  republican  spirit  will 
depart  and  class  distinctions  will  come.  Labor  will  be  honor- 
able in  proportion  as  it  is  educated,  and  successful  in  pro- 
portion to  the  skill  of  the  laborer. 

All  classes  of  our  free-born  citizens,  and  especially  that  lurge 
class  called  sometimes  the  laboring  class,  should  examine  with 
the  most  thoughtful  care  the  statements  of  those  who  oppose 
our  system  of  free  high  schools.  The  intelligent  and  true 
friends  of  the  children  will  never  advocate  such  a  modification 
of  our  school  system  as  will  take  from  any  of  them  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  a  generous  education. 

The  oft  repeated  and  exploded  argument  that  the  schools  are 
educating  the  young  above  their  places,  may  be  met  with  the 
emphatic  reply  that  Massachusetts  children  have  no  places  pre- 
pared for  them  either  by  the  accidents  of  birth  or  of  fortune. 
The  place  of  every  Massachusetts  child  is  the  best  that  his 
talents,  his  education,  his  industry  and  his  goodness  can  make 
for  him. 

The  charge  that  the  higher  education  given  in  our  secondary 
schools  has  a  tendency  to  make  its  possessor  shiftless  or  poor 
or  vicious  may  be  dismissed  without  comment,  for  it  is 
contrary  to  reason  and  the  facts.  To  communicate  useful 
knowledge,  to  train  the  mind  to  think  for  intellectual  and  moral 
truths,  and  the  will  to  control  the  faculties  must  have  little 
tendency  to  put  the  individual  to  sleep,  or  to  blot  out  the  moral 
sense.  High-school  graduates  are  nf)t  the  class  of  persons 
found  wandering  aimlessly  about  the  streets,  or  living  in  the 
poorhouses,  or  confined  in  the  prisons. 

The  argument  that  higher  education  cannot  be  rightfully 
supported  by  a  general  tax,  is  good  against  the  public  support 
of  all  education,  or  it  is  good  for  nothing  against  the  support 
of  any  degree  of  it  which  the  people  are  able  to  give,  and 
which  they  judge  necessary  to  their  well-being  as  individuals  or 
as  a  State. 

John  Adams  said  that  the  people  should  receive  instruction 
in  every  kind  of  knowledge  that  can  be  of  use  to  them  in  the 
practice  of  their  moral  duties  as  men,  citizens  and  Christians, 
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or  of  their  political  duties  as  members  of  society  and  freemen  ; 
and  he  also  said  that  this  instruction  ought  to  be  the  care  of  the 
public,  and  of  all  those  who  have  any  share  in  public  affairs. 
Massachusetts  accepted  this  doctrine  at  the  time  she  founded 
Harvard  College,  and  she  showed  her  loj^alty  to  it  at  that  time 
by  paying  without  complaint,  the  higher  tax  in  proportion  to 
her  wealth,  than  was  ever  before  levied  for  school  purposes. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  with  us  the  State  and  the 
people  are  one  ;  that  the  people  have  organized  themselves  into 
a  State  for  their  own  protection  and  development ;  that  the 
protection  an  organized  community  can  give  its  individual 
citizens  is  in  proportion  to  their  development ;  that  all 
systematic  development  of  the  minds  of  the  citizens  must  be 
given  in  the  schools  of  the  people ;  and  the  schools  must  be 
supported,  if  at  all,  by  a  public  tax.  Massachusetts  is  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  free  States  in  the  world,  because  she  has  never 
forgotten  these  truths. 

There  are  now  twenty  thousand  pupils  in  our  high  schools. 
The  number  is  constantly  increasing,  and  will  increase  more 
rapidly  when  the  necessity  of  secondary  education  is  better 
understood,  and  public  sentiment  is  founded  upon  a  deeper 
philosophy.  There  are  some  who  seem  to  be  fond  of  saying 
that  our  public  schools  are  failures.  Those  who  make  such 
statements  are  quite  likely  to  be  men  living  abstract  lives,  and 
who  know  little  by  personal  experience  of  what  the  schools  are 
actually  accomplishing  for  the  people.  They  find  evils  in  the 
world,  and  without  subjecting  their  thoughts  to  any  severe 
logical  test,  they  aiSrm  that  the  schools  are  the  cause  of  them 
all. 

In  accounting  for  the  weakness,  ignorance  and  vices  of  a 
generation,  why  not  take  into  consideration  inherited  tendencies, 
and  the  corrupting  influences  of  a  vicious  home  life,  of  bad 
companions,  and  of  the  evil  customs  of  some  forms  of  social 
life.  The  children  subjected  to  such  influences  bring  the  effects 
of  them  into  the  schools,  and  the  schools  have  a  solemn  task 
put  upon  them  to  remove  the  effects  and  send  back  such 
children  into  society,  equipped  for  all  the  duties  of  good 
citizenship. 

Are  the  schools  failures  ?  Our  people  and  our  institutions 
are  the  products  of  the  schools.     Where  among  the  States  and 
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the  nations  do  Ave  find  a  people  better  informed,  more  humane^ 
more  prosperous,  enjoying  more  of  the  objects  of  their  natural 
rights,  more  obedient  to  wise  laws,  more  industrious,  more 
enterprising  and  more  progressive?  Judging  her  educational 
institutions  by  their  products,  we  are  inclined  to  say  that  they 
deserve  our  respect  and  support. 

Normal  Schools. 

With  the  normal  art  school  there  are  now  in  the  State  six 
normal  schools.  Four  of  them  are  open  to  both  sexes  ;  two 
(the  one  at  Framingham  and  the  one  at  Salem)  to  young  women 
only. 

The  normal  art  school  excepted,  all  teach  the  same  courses 
of  studies,  with  substantially  the  same  methods  of  teaching,  and 
for  the  same  ends. 

The  object  of  the  normal  schools  is  to  fit  their  pupils  to  teach 
to  the  public  schools.  On  this  account  they  form  an  essential 
part  of  our  public-school  system.  The  State  supports  these  in- 
stitutions, not  for  the  sake  of  the  pupils  who  are  trained  in  them^ 
but  that  the  public  schools  may  be  supplied  with  competent 
teachers.  It  is  admitted  by  all  well-informed  persons  that 
teaching  is  both  a  science  and  an  art,  and  that  no  one  can 
practise  the  art  of  teaching  with  the  highest  success,  who  does 
not  understand  the  science  upon  which  the  art  is  founded.  It 
is  necessary  that  our  scho  ols  should  be  taught  in  the  most  pro- 
ductive way  ;  to  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  our  school  teachers 
shall  have  a  special  training  for  their  work. 

Public-school  teaching  is  not  sufficiently  attractive,  nor,  as  a 
general  thing,  sufficiently  rewarded,  to  induce  the  best  talent  to 
spend  time  and  money  in  obtaining  a  professional  training  for 
the  service.  Indeed,  that  class  of  young  people  who  are  will- 
ing to  become  common-school  teachers  are,  as  a  rule,  unable  ta 
provide  for  themselves  such  training.  It  is  clear  that  the  State 
supports  its  normal  schools  and  its  public  schools  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  same  ends. 

The  number  of  teachers  now  teaching  in  the  State  is  9,235  ; 
of  this  number  2,581  have  had  a  professional  training  at  our 
normal  schools.  From  statistics  carefully  collected  it  is  known 
that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  our  normal  schools 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  an  aver- 
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age  of  five  years.  Many  make  teaching  a  life-work.  The  good- 
influences  of  the  normal  schools  in  creating  a  correct  public  sen- 
timent with  reference  to  popular  education,  and  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  schools  in  all  their  forms  of  work,  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  The  revival  of  the  school  spirit,  and  the 
reform  in  our  methods  of  school  teaching,  both  owe  their  origi- 
to  influences  produced  by  the  normal  schools. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  collect  information  concern- 
ing the  success  of  normal  teachers.  The  returns  prove  what 
reason  would  predict,  that  there  is  the  same  difierence  between 
trained  and  untrained  teachers,  as  there  is  between  the  trained 
and  untrained  in  all  other  occupations  and  professions. 

The  demand  for  normal  teachers  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  is  now  much  greater  than  the  supply.  Complaint  is  some- 
times made  that  their  teaching  is  not  always  in  harmony  with 
normal  principles.  The  criticism  is  a  just  one  and  is  to  be 
encouraged.  The  failure  of  normal  teachers  to  teach  in  accord- 
ance with  a  true  philosophy  is  due  to  several  causes  ;  first,  some 
fail  to  fully  comprehend  the  principles  of  teaching  taught  to 
them  in  the  normal  schools  ;  second,  some  who  know  enougli  to 
teach  well,  have  little  skill  in  using  their  knowledge  ;  third, 
many  have  so  little. freedom  granted  to  them  in  the  practice  of 
their  art,  that  a  proper  application  of  their  own  theories  is  im- 
possible ;  fourth,  others  have  so  much  work  put  upon  them  that 
they  do  not  have  time  for  a  thorough  use  of  their  own  methods. 
The  conditions  of  good  schools  are  good  teachers,  appropriate 
courses  of  study  and  means  of  teaching,  good  school-houses,  a 
regular  attendance  of  pupils,  freedom  for  the  teachers,  compe- 
tent superintendence  and  a  cordial  support  by  the  committee 
and  people. 

The  normal  schools  have  now  a  larger  attendance  than  at  any 
former  time  in  their  history.  A  larger  number  are  inclined  to 
take  the  four  3'^ears'  course  of  study,  that  they  may  be  prepared 
to  teach  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State. 

The  standard  for  admission  has  been  raised,  but  it  is  still  too 
low.  It  would  be  well  if  much  that  is  now  done  in  the  normal 
schools  was  done  in  the  preparatory  schools.  Normal  can- 
didates should  be  able  to  read  intelligently,  to  spell  with  ac- 
curacy, and  to  write  with  a  good  hand.  They  should  have 
mastered  the  branches  of  learning  usually  taught  in  the  highest 
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grade  of  our  public  schools,  and  they  should  have  sufficient  mental 
strength  to  enable  them,  on  entering  the  normal  school,  to  take 
up  with  facility  the  study  of  the  principles  of  teaching.  Too 
much  time  is  now  necessarily  consumed  by  the  normal  pupils  in 
academical  study.  It  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  our  high 
schools  are  sending  many  of  their  best  graduates  to  prepare 
themselves  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  Some  of  our 
normal  schools  are  fully  equipped  for  the  most  effective  work. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  statistics  of  the  normal  schools  : 


s  September,  1882,  and  Closed  in  June,  1883. 

For  the  Year. 

Year  Bbgan  i 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Students. 

Graduates. 

Bridgewater, 

199 

47 

Fi'amingham, 

95 

20 

Salem, 

243 

58 

Westfield,   . 

134 

32 

Worcester,  . 

. 

168 

31 

Total,  . 

839 

188 

Normal  Ai't  School, 

147 

7 

No.  Receiving 

Certificates, 

49 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  ends  to  be  accomplished  by  the  State  teachers' institutes, 
are  :  first,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  people  and  school  com- 
mittees to  their  public  schools,  and  to  the  best  way  of  promot- 
ing their  welfare  ;  second,  to  call  the  teachers  together  and 
discuss  with  them  the  principles  of  education  and  the  best  meth- 
ods of  teaching ;  third,  to  present  a  collection  and  systematic 
arrangement  of  topics  on  the  various  branches  of  study  required 
to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools ;  fourth,  to  suggest  the  best 
means  of  illustrating  the  topics  ;  fifth,  to  present  an  approved 
plan  of  school  organization  and  school  government. 

In  teaching  there  is  a  tendency  to  treat  the  means  used  as 
though  they  were  the  ends.     This  accounts  for  many  of  the  for- 
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malities  which  destroy  the  life  of  school  exercises.  The  ten- 
dency may  be  removed  by  leading  the  teachers  to  study  for  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  ends  of  teaching,  and  to 
practise  for  skill  in  the  application  of  principles. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  conductors  of  the  institutes  to  pre- 
sent the  various  lessons  as  teaching  exercises,  in  which  a  loijical 
arrangement  of  topics  and  a  natural  method  of  teaching  could 
be  illustrated. 

To  bring  the  requisites  of  good  school-teaching  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  people,  they  have  been  invited  to  become  members 
of  the  institutes,  and  to  participate  with  the  teachers  in  the  ex- 
ercises. The  invitation  has  been  accepted,  especially  by  school- 
committee  men  and  superintendents  of  the  schools.  As  the 
schools  are  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  as  they  cannot  rise 
much  above  the  popular  demand  for  them,  the  people  as  well 
as  the  teachers  should  be  familar  with  the  best  methods  of  in- 
struction. Evening  lectures  and  conversations  have  explained 
the  duties  of  school  officers  in  organizing  and  supervising  the 
schools,  and  the  duties  of  the  towns]in  giving  to  the  schools  a 
hearty  support.  With  the  enumeration  of  these  duties,  and 
an  illustration  of  what  they  demand  of  time,  experience  and 
professional  knowledge,  it  was  made  apparent  that  what  the 
schools  everywdiere  require  is  skilled  agents,  —  expert  educa- 
tors, —  to  superintend  their  instruction. 

The  evenins:  sessions  of  the  institutes  have  been  well  attended 
by  the  people,  who  have  manitested  more  than  usual  interest  in 
their  public  schools.  They  seem  to  be  aware  that  popular 
education,  made  universal  and  compulsory,  is  necessary  that 
the  welfare  of  the  citizens  may  be  promoted,  and  the  good  order 
of  the  State  preserved. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns  in  which  institutes  have 
been  held  and  a  statement  of  the  number  of  teachers  in  attend- 
an  ce  :  — 


Coleraine,  Franklin  County,    . 
Conway,  Franklin  County, 
Danvers,  Essex  County, 
Dennis  (West),  Barnstable  County 
Dighton,  Bristol  County, 
Egremont,  Berkshire  County,  . 
Everett,  Middlesex  County, 
Hancock,  Berkshire  County,    . 


28 
32 
73 
31 
46 
29 
99 
20 
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Harvard,  Worcester  County,  . 
Holbrook,  Norfolk  County, 
Lunenburg,  Worcester  County, 
Manchester,  Esi-ex  County, 
Marblehead,  Essex  County,     . 
Melrose,  Middlesex  County,    . 
Middlefield,  Hampshire  County, 
Millbury,  W^orcester  County,  . 
Otis,  Bei-kshire  County,  . 
Prescott,  Franklin  County, 
Raynham,  Bristol  County, 
Scituate,  Plymouth  County,     . 
Sharon,  Norfolk  County, 
Tisbury  (West),  Dukes  County, 
Wareham,  Plymouth  County, 
Wayland,  Middlesex  County, 
Westpoi't,  Bristol  County, 
Windsor,  Berkshire  County,   . 


Aggregate  of  attendance 
Number  of  institutes. 


53 
148 
91 
46 
42 
105 
47 
75 
30 
35 
24 
48 
83 
13 
115 
59 
48 
50 

1,472 


26 


Number  of  towns  represented, 


138 


It  will  be  observed  that  a  larger  number  of  institutes  was 
held  during  this  than  during  any  previous  year,  and  that  a 
majority  of  them  was  held  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  State. 

Twenty  of  the  twenty-six  were  held  in  towns  which  had  never 
before  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  teachers'  institute.  The 
total  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  was  smaller  than  last 
year.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  institutes  were  held  in 
small  towns,  surrounded  , by  small  towns,  containing  a  limited 
number  of  teachers.  The  number  of  towns  represented  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  a  larger  number  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  holding  the  institutes  in  the  small 
towns  :  first,  these  towns  are  unable  to  provide  themselves  with 
special  and  efficient  school  superintendence  ;  second,  they  often 
find  it  impossible  to  secure  and  retain  trained  teachers. 

Both  the  members  of  the  institutes  and  the  people  in  attend- 
ance have  manifested  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the  exer- 
cises presented  to  them.  Never  before  has  there  appeared  so 
much  willingness,  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  towns  where 
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the  institutes  have  been  held,  to  provide  a  free  and  generous 
entertainment  for  the  members. 

In  this  way  the  people  have  made  a  most  gratifying  exhibi- 
tion of  their  good-will  towards  their  public  schools. 

The  teachers  of  the  institutes  were  :  — 

Subjects. 

/  Language. 

J.  W.  Dickinson, \  t3  •       e  r-r      i^- 

'  V  Prin.  of  Teaching. 

/  Arithmetic. 
Geo.  A.  Walton, \  Penmanship. 

f  Geography, 
I  Physics. 

Geo.  H.  Martin, {  History. 

Botany. 

I  Minei-alogy. 

I  Civil  Polity. 
^  ^  ^  /Reading. 

C.  M.  Carter, Drawing. 

Geo.  I.  Aldrich, |  Language. 

V  Geography. 

J.G.Scott, I  Physics. 

V  Grammar. 
Arthur  C.  Boyden, Arithmetic. 

Evening  lectures  were  given  by  A.  D.  Mayo,  J.  L.  Jenk- 
ins, J.  W.  Bashford,  William  Barrows,  A.  E.  Winship,  T. 
W.  Bicknell,  by  agents  Walton  and  Martin  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  and  by  the  secretary,  J.  W.  Dickinson. 

Otis. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  institutes  was  held  at  Otis,  Berkshire 
County.  The  sessions  commenced  on  the  evening  of  Sept.  24 
and  continued  through  the  day  and  evening  of  Sept.  25. 

The  subjects  discussed  at  the  evening  sessions  were  super- 
vision, school  attendance  and  the  special  duties  of  school  com- 
mittees. The  day  exercises  consisted  in  lessons  given  to  explain 
the  principles  of  teaching,  and  to  illustrate  a  method  of  applying 
the  principles  in  teaching  the  English  branches  of  study. 

The  members  of  the  school  committee,  Mr.  William  Tinker 
and  Mr.  Norman  Strickland,  expressed  their  interest  in  the  ex- 
ercises by  a  constant  attendance  upon  them.     The  hospitalities 
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of  the  citizens  were  shown  by  the  bountiful  provision  for  the 
teachers  in  attendance. 

The  second  institute  of  tlie  series  was  held  at 

Windsor, 
Berkshire  County.  This  institute  was  entertained  with  a  lib- 
eral spirit  and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  citizens,  many 
of  whom  came  a  long  distance  to  attend  the  meetings.  Abun- 
dant provision  was  made  for  the  entertainment  of  members. 
Miss  Erasta  J.  Peirce,  a  teacher  and  member  of  the  school 
committee  of  the  town,  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
institute  by  her  efforts  in  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the 
people.  Many  of  the  older  pupils  of  the  schools  were  in 
constant  attendance,  not  merely  as  spectators  but  as  intelli- 
gent learners.     The  institute  at 

Conway, 
was  the  third  of  the  series  and  the  third  held  in  the  town.  It 
was  organized  by  the  school  committee,  of  whom  Mr.  H.  W. 
Billinofs  is  chairman,  and  the  members  were  well  entertained 
by  the  citizens.  The  exercises  vt^ere  well  received.  The 
teachers  were  in  earnest  to  learn  the  better  ways  illustrated 
by  the  exercises,  and  at  the  close  of  the  sessions  were  fully 
satistied  that  closing  their  schools  for  a  day  devoted  to  such 
study  would  result  in  great  gain  to  themselves  and  to  their 
schools. 

Hancock. 

Hancock,  another  Berkshire  town,  held  this  year  its  first  insti- 
tute. This  town,  as  is  well  known,  stretches  along  the  New 
York  boundary  for  several  miles,  lying  wholly  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Taghconic  chain  of  mountains.  Its  position  has  had  the 
effect  to  isolate  the  teachers  and  the  schools  from  those  in  other 
communities,  and  isolation  always  has  a  tendency  to  prevent 
progress.  But  notwithstanding  this  tendency,  the  institute 
found  the  teachers  of  Hancock  of  the  progressive  class,  and 
the  people  thoroughly  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  their  public 
schools. 

The  school  committee  of  the  town  is  composed  of  three  edu- 
cated, active  women,  who  gave  their  strength  and  time  to  make 
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their  first  institute  a  success.  The  evening  exercises  were  well 
attended  by  an  interested  audience,  and  the  day  lessons  were 
received  with  marked  attention.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the 
committee,  Mrs.  S.  M.  White,  chairman,  for  the  good  results 
of  this  institute. 

Egi'emont. 
The  proposition  to  hold  a  teachers'  institute  in  the  town  of 
Egreniont  was  cordially  entertained  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  schools,  Mr.  J.  C.  New.  This  was  the  first  ever  held  in 
the  town,  but  it  received  the  same  hospitable  entertainment 
accorded  to  others  held  in  the  Berkshire  towns.  The  exercises 
were  especially  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country  schools. 
The  teachers  were  deeply  interested  in  the  topics  and  methods 
presented  to  tliem. 

Millhury. 

The  institute  at  Millbury  was  held  on  invitation  by  the 
Worcester  South  School  Committee  Association.  This  institute 
was  organized  by  the  secretary  of  the  association,  Dr.  Geo. 
C.  Webber  of  Millbury,  and  presided  over  by  Hon.  Velorous 
Taft  of  Upton.  The  exercises  were  arranged  by  the  secretary 
of  the  State  Board,  and  the  lessons  taught  by  him,  with  the 
assistance  of  ageut  Martin,  Mr.  Aldrich,  superintendent  of  the 
Quincy  and  Milton  schools,  and  by  Mr.  Arthur  Boyden  of  the 
Brido-e water  normal  school.  This  was  a  most  successful  institute. 
Its  success  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  organized 
and  conducted  by  school  ofiicers,  and  attended  by  them  and  by 
the  teachers  of  their  public  schools.  This  was  the  third  insti- 
tute held  under  the  auspices  of  the  association.  These  insti- 
tutes, thus  organized  and  attended,  have  produced  a  marked 
efiect  upon  the  schools  of  the  Blackstone  Valley. 

Middlefield. 
The  first  institute  ever  held  in  Middlefield  was  invited  there 
this  year  by  the  efficient  chairman  of  the  school  committee, 
Mr.  Metcalf  J.  Smith.  Like  the  other  hill  towns  of  the  State, 
where  institutes  were  held,  Middlefield  gave  to  this  institute  the 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  her  whole  people.  Though  held 
on  a  stormy  day  the  hall  in  which  it  convened  was  filled  during 
both  the  day  and  evening  exercises  with  the  parents  of   the 
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school  children  in  whose  interest  the  meeting  was  called.. 
The  exercises  of  the  institute  proper  were  well  attended  and 
fully  appreciated. 

Sharon . 

The  institute  at  Sharon  was  the  first  ever  held  in  the  town.. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  its  reception  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Bill- 
ings, a  member  of  the  school  committee,  and  principal  of 
the  high  school. 

The  invitations  sent  to  other  towns  were  accepted,  and  a 
large  number  of  enthusiastic  teachers  were  present  at  all  the  ex- 
ercises. They  were  provided  with  a  generous  entertainment  by 
the  people  of  Sharon, 

Lunenburg . 
The  institute  at  Lunenburg  was  held  in  answer  to  an  invita- 
tion by  Mr.  James  L.  Harrington  of  the  school  committee. 
The  evening  lecture  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bashford  of" 
Auburndale.  The  lecturer  showed  by  a  vivid  and  impressive  dis- 
course the  requisites  of  a  good  teacher,  and  the  necessity  for  a 
true  philosophy  of  education.  The  immediate  results  of  the 
lecture  were  seen  in  the  large  attendance  of  the  people  upon  the 
day  exercises  of  the  institute.  The  teachers  in  attendance  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  presentation  of  the  various  subjects 
taught,  as  was  manifested  by  their  attention  and  questions. 
The  people  of  the  town  contributed  their  part  towards  the  suc- 
cess of  the  meeting  by  the  bountiful  provision  they  made  for 
gratifying  the  physical  wants  of  those  present. 


Holbrook. 

The  largest  institute  of  the  year  was  held  at  Holbrook,  Nor- 
folk County.  It  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  ever  held  in 
the  town.  Mr.  T.  H.  West  and  Miss  Anna  Wood,  members 
of  the  school  committee,  rendered  efficient  service  in  organiz- 
ing the  institute,  and  the  people  gave  free  entertainment  to  its 
members. 

There  was  an  unusually  large  number  of  trained  teachers  in 
attendance.  Teachers  of  this  class  are  always  the  most  enthusi- 
astic learners. 
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Raynham. 

The  external  affairs  of  the  institute  at  Raynham  were  under 
the  special  supervision  of  Mr.  Nathan  W.  Shaw,  chairman  of 
the  school  committee.  Mr.  Shaw  is  an  enthusiastic  school  man, 
and  had  made  a  most  earnest  effort  to  secure  a  large  attendance 
at  this,  the  first  institute  ever  held  in  his  town  ;  but  a  severe 
storm  coming  on  the  day  of  the  meeting  disappointed  his  ex- 
pectations. 

The  institute,  however,  proved  a  success.  The  lessons  were 
well  given  and  well  received.  The  evening  lecture  called  out 
a  large  and  attentive  audience.  The  entertainment  prepared 
by  the  public  spirited  women  of  Raynham  was  a  generous  ex- 
hibition of  their  good-will  towards  the  public  schools  of  their 
community. 

Dighton. 

The  institute  held  at  Dighton  was  a  repetition  of  the  one  held 
at  Raynham.  A  storm  prevented  the  evening  lecture  and  prob- 
ably reduced  the  attendance  upon  the  exercises  of  the  day. 
Rev.  Joseph  W.  Sears,  a  member  of  the  school  committee, 
was  the  active  agent  in  making  all  preliminary  arrangements. 
The  entertainment  furnished  was  most  excellent  and  ample.  The 
exercises  conducted  by  the  officers  of  the^  institute  excited  the 
interest  of  all  who  listened  to  them. 

r 

Westport. 

The  town  of  Westport  held  its  first  institute  this  year.  The 
number  present  was  small,  as  the  teachers  of  Westport  and  of 
Dartmouth  only  were  invited.  The  members  were  favored 
with  instruction  in  geography  and  reading  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  Quincy  and  Milton  schools  and  in  arithmetic  by  a  teacher 
from  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School.  The  exercises  of  the  in- 
stitute were  fully  appreciated  by  the  members  as  they  presented 
a  good  occasion  for  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  best  methods 
of  teaching. 

Coleraine. 

Coleraine  united  with  Shelburne  Falls  in  holding  an  insti- 
tute in   the   former  town.     A  few  teachers    from  Heath  and 
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Leyden  were  present.  This  institute,  located  near  the  Ver- 
mont line,  and  in  that  portion  of  the  State  having  a  scattered 
population,  was  small  in  numbers.  Rev.  D.  A.  Strong,  chair- 
man of  school  committee,  took  upon  himself  the  task  of 
arranging  matters  for  the  meeting  and  of  extending  to  the 
members  the  hospitalities  of  the  citizens. 

Good  work  was  done  at  this  institute,  which  will  be 
likely  to  produce  good  results  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
hill  country. 

Prescott. 
A  profitable  institute  was  held  in  the  town  of  Prescott,  Frank- 
lin County.  Mr.  J.  F.  Stone  a  member  of  the  school  commit- 
tee and  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  was  the  active  agent  in 
making  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  meeting.  Consid- 
ering the  sparseness  of  the  population  of  the  towns  in  this 
community  the  attendance  was  large.  The  interest  taken  by 
the  people  of  Prescott  in  the  better  education  of  their  school 
teachers  is  evidence  of  the  intelligent  interest  they  have 
in  their  public  schools.  The  schools  of  a  town  will  be  good 
if  the  teachers  are  intelligent  in  their  work  and  the  people 
give  them  a  cordial  support. 

Melrose. 

Melrose  invited  to  her  first  teachers'  institute  the  teachers  and 
school  officers  of  Wakefield  and  Stoneham ;  over  one  hundred 
teachers  were  present  at  the  meeting,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
profitable  of  the  series.  The  school  authorities  of  the  town  and 
the  people  gave  the  institute  a  most  cordial  reception. 

Other  institutes  were  held  at  Everett,  Dan  vers,  Manchester, 
Harvard,  Wayland,  West  Dennis  and  Scituate.  These  insti- 
tutes resembled  one  another  so  closely,  that  a  description  of 
one  would  be  a  description  of  all.  All  were  organized  by  the 
local  school  authorities,  and  most  generously  entertained  by 
the  people. 

The  exercises  given  by  the  instructors  were  similar  to  those 
given  at  the  institutes  already  described. 

The  evening  lectures  were  largely  attended  by  the  citizens, 
who  seemed  much  interested  in  the  topics  presented.  The  day 
sessions  were  attended  by  a  class  of  teachers  and  school  com- 
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mittees  who  seemed  in  earnest  to  obtain  hints  on  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  and  of  school  government.  The  results  of 
the  lessons  will  appear  in  an  increased  interest  in  the  public 
schools,  and  the  use  of  more  rational  methods  of  teaching. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  the  people  and  teachers  for  their  eiforts 
to  make  the  institutes  agreeable  and  profitable. 

Tisbury. 

An  institute  of  two  days'  duration  was  held  at  West  Tisbury. 
This  meeting  of  the  teachers  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Dukes  County  Teachers'  Association.  The  storm  that  occurred 
about  this  time  prevented  a  large  attendance.  The  storm  and 
the  small  attendance  at  the  institute  are  facts,  and  it  is  quite 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  first  holds  to  the  second  the 
relation  of  cause  and  eflect.  Unless  such  a  supposition  is  made, 
some  other  will  be  necessary  ;  such  as  a  want  of  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  and  of  those  who  employ  them,  or  a 
want  of  interest  in  improved  methods  of  teaching,  or  a  satis- 
faction with  present  attainments,  or  an  unfavorable  opinion  of 
any  attempt  to  change  from  old  methods  to  the  new. 

If  the  small  attendance  was  wholly  due  to  the  storm,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  when  the  next  institute  is  organized  for  the  teach- 
ers of  Dukes  County,  the  weather  will  be  fair,  and  the  winds 
favorable  for  a  large  and  earnest  meeting  of  all  the  teachers ; 
for  this  is  a  progressive  age,  and  those  who  refuse  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  gTeat  onward  movements  of  these  times  Avill 
soon  find  themselves  left  far  behind  in  the  race  of  life.  Parents 
have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  teachers  of  their  children  shall 
avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  that  presents  itself  for 
the  acquisition  of  more  knowledge  and  greater  skill.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  David  Mayhew  of  North  Tisbury,  for  the 
effort  he  made  in  behalf  of  the  convention  and  the  institute. 

Marblehead  and  Wareham. 

AVhile  the  other  institutes  of  the  year  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  the  conductors,  the  last  two  of  the  series,  held  at  Marble- 
head  and  Wareham,  were  especially  interesting. 

The  instruction  given  in  these  two  meetings  was  thoughtfully 
received  by  every  member  present.  As  the  principles  of  good 
teaching  were  presented,  and  as  a  practical  application  of  these 
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principles  was  illustrated  in  connection  with  the  topics  taught^ 
the  members  were  earnestly  inquiring  how  such  an  application 
could  be  made  in  their  own  schools.  This  state  of  mind  is 
generally  the  origin  of  good  results  in  the  future  work  of  the 
teacher.  Whenever  the  teachers  of  the  Commonwealth  can  be  led 
to  study  their  work  for  the  principles  by  which  it  should  be 
directed,  and  for  the  ends  which  their  work  should  accomplish, 
their  unsatisfactory  formalities  are  soon  exchanged  for  more 
intelligent  methods. 

Four  other  institutes  already  provided  for  are  yet  to  be  held. 
Three  of  these  will  be  in  the  cities  of  the  State.  An  account 
of  them  will  be  given  in  the  report  of  next  year.  The  teach- 
ers' institute,  as  now  conducted,  is  a  most  important  institution. 
The  lessons,  lectures^  and  discussions  on  the  philosophy  of 
teaching,  and  on  the  importance  of  giving  to  every  child  in  the 
Commonwealth  a  good  public  school  education,  impress  upon 
teachers  and  boards  of  education  the  necessity  of  using  better 
methods  of  instruction,  and  upon  the  people  the  necessity  of 
keeping  alive  the  public  school  spirit. 

Agents  of  the  Board. 
There  are  now  three  agents  in  the  service  of  the  Board  : 
Messrs.  Geo.  A.  Walton,  Geo.  H.  Martin,  and  John  T.  Prince. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Hubbard  served  as  one  of  the  agents  a  portion  on 
the  year.  He  resigned  his  place  in  July,  his  resignation 
to  take  effect  August  1st.  Mr.  Hubbard's  long,  faithful 
and  successful  service  as  public  school  teacher,  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  and  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Education,  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  He  began  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  in  1832.  In  1838  he  entered  the 
Freshman  Class  at  Williams  Colleofe,  and  sfraduated  with  high 
honor  from  that  institution  in  1842.  After  graduating  he 
taught,  for  a  time,  the  academy  at  Worthington.  His  success 
as  a  teacher  in  this  school  recommended  him  to  the  trustees  of 
the  academy  at  Lee,  who  elected  him  principal  of  that  institu- 
tion. He  was  called  from  this  place  to  take  charge  of  the 
high  school  at  Northampton.  After  teaching  some  time  with 
success  in  this  town,  he  was  invited  to  become  the  principal 
of  the  high  school  in  the  city  of  Fitchburg.  At  this  time  his 
skill  as  a  teacher,  and  his  distinguished  ability  to  mould  aright 
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the  character  of  the  young  committed  to  his  care,  gave  him  a 
wide  and  favorable  reputation  as  an  educator.  After  teaching 
for  a  time,  in  the  most  acceptable  manner,  the  school  at  Fitch- 
burg,  he  entered  Williston  Seminary  as  associate  principal  of 
that  institution.  Here  also  success  followed  his  efforts.  The 
students  who  were  members  of  the  seminary  during  the  years 
of  his  teaching  in  that  school,  and  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
belong  to  his  classes,  hold  him  in  grateful  remembrance  as  a 
skilful  teacher,  a  wise  counsellor  and  faithful  friend.  In 
1865  Mr.  Hubbard  resigned  his  position  in  Easthampton  to 
accept  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Spring- 
field. While  superintendent  of  the  Springfield  schools,  he 
secured  for  them  a  thorough  organization,  a  good  course  of 
studies,  successful  teachers,  and  well-constructed  school-houses» 
Many  of  the  best  school-houses  of  the  city  were  built  during  his 
administration.  His  ability  to  superintend  the  schools  proved 
to  be  equal  to  his  ability  to  teach  them.  His  experience  as  a 
teacher  made  him  efiicient  as  a  superintendent,  for  it  enabled 
him  to  direct  the  teachers  in  every  phase  of  their  school  work. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  young  boys  whom  Mr.  Hubbard  had  , 
trained  in  the  high  school  at  Fitchburg,  came  to  be  citizens , 
and  to  take  upon  themselves  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
public  life.  Some  of  them  became  members  of  the  school 
board  of  the  city,  and  when  they  were  called  to  select  a  school 
superintendent,  their  minds  turned  at  once  towards  their  former 
teacher.  After  much  solicitation  he  accepted  their  ofier  and 
became  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Fitchburg,  where  he 
remained  until  1875.  In  April  of  that  year  he  was  appointed 
agent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  on  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember he  entered  his  new  field  of  labor.  He  continued  in  the 
service  of  the  Board  until  August  1,  1883,  when  he  resigned 
his  place,  on  account  of  his  desire  for  a  long-needed  rest,  and 
for  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  more  of  the  quiet  of  home  life. 
But  the  time  for  these  things  had  not  yet  come.  As  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  he  was  free  from  other  engagements,  he  was 
urged  to  take  upon  himself  the  task  of  organizing  and  super- 
intending a  school  for  boys  established  by  Mr.  Moody  at 
Northfield.  As  a  sense  of  duty  is  a  higher  principle  of  action 
than  a  desire  for  an  immediate  good,  he  accepted  the  situation 
for   a   time,    hoping    still    to   enjoy,  before    many  years,  the 
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pleasures  of  private  citizenship.  For  more  than  forty  years  of 
his  life  Mr.  Hubbard  has  occupied  an  important  place  in  the 
educational  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth.  Believing  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  self-control  is  the  great 
business  of  pupils  at  school,  he  kept  constantly  in  mind 
the  principle  that  the  learner  must  practise  doing  whatever 
he  would  acquire  the  poAver  to  do.  Influenced  in  all  his  teach- 
ing by  this  fundamental  truth,  the  help  he  gave  his  pupils  in 
their  efforts  after  knowledge  and  discipline,  was  simply  of  that 
kind  which  enabled  them  to  help  themselves.  He  had  one 
maxim  for  his  pupils,  which  was  so  general  in  its  application 
and  so  fundamental  in  its  character,  that  if  understood  and 
used,  would  conduct  them  to  success  in  every  effort  of  mind 
or  body. 

"Always  work  directly  toward  the  thing  you  are  after," 
was  the  direction  he  gave  to  the  learner,  whether  he  was  con- 
structing a  sentence,  or  solving  a  problem,  or  proving  a  truth. 

^uch  teaching  has  a  tendency  to  produce  good  thinkers  and 
practical  men. 

It  strengthens  the  moral  nature  also,  for  when  one  is  accus- 
tomed to  bring  clearly  and  definitely  before  his  mind  the  thing 
he  is  after,  it  must  be  worthy  of  his  choice,  or  his  better  nature 
will  urge  him  to  reject  it. 

Like  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby  he  was  both  feared  and  loved 
by  his  pupils,  for  they  were  made  conscious  of  his  inflexible 
justice,  and  of  his  never-failing  sympathy. 

As  a  superintendent  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  oflSce 
with  the  same  spirit  that  moved  him  as  a  teacher;  whether 
planning  for  new  school-houses,  or  constructing  courses  of 
study,  or  directing  methods  of  teaching,  or  selecting  teachers, 
he  never  lost  sio*ht  of  the  hio'hest  end  school  exercises  have  ever 
proposed  to  secure  —  human  development.  As  an  agent  of 
the  Board  of  Education  he  made  good  use  of  his  large  educa- 
tional experience.  His  affable  manners  brought  him  into 
pleasant  relations  with  the  people  to  whom  he  was  sent.  His 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  forms  of  school  work  made 
him  an  eflScient  director  and  a  wise  counsellor.  His  industry 
and  perseverance  enabled  him  to  produce  large  results.  The 
Board  of  Education  accepted  his  resigation  with  regret,  for  they 
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well  knew  that  it  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  fill  his  phice. 
No  educator  in  the  Commonwealth  is  more  widely  or  favora- 
bly known  than  Mr.   Hubbard. 

Mr.  John  T.  Prince  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Hubbard.  At  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment, he  was  the  union  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Waltham  and  Watertowu.  His  reputation  as  a  superintendent 
fully  justified  the  Board  in  selecting  him  for  the  important  po- 
sition they  desired  him  to  fill.  Mr.  Prince  entered  his  present 
field  of  labor  on  the  first  day  of  September  last.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  eno-axred  in  oro;anizino-  teachers'  institutes,  in 
teaching  in  them,  and  in  performing  other  duties  prescribed  for 
the  agents  by  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth.  His  efforts 
have  commended  themselves  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  to 
the  people  with  whom  he  has  labored. 

Mr.  Martin,  appointed  agent  two  jenrs  ago,  has  performed 
the  duties  of  his  ofiice  during  the  last  year  with  constantly  in- 
creasing facility  and  success.  His  experience  as  a  pupil  and 
teacher  of  the  public  schools,  and  as  a  teacher  of  teachers,  gives 
him  a  special  preparation  for  a  skilful  performance  of  the  duties 
of  his  ofiice.  He  has  rendered  most  valuable  aid  in  or":anizinoj 
and  conducting  teachers'  institutes,  and  in  meeting  the  teachers 
and  school  authorities  for  a  discussion  of  the  topics  that  relate 
to  the  management  of  the  public  schools.  He  is  now  engaged 
in  makino^  an  examination  of  the  hio-h  schools  of  the  State  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  their  organization,  courses  of  study, 
methods  of  teaching,  and  the  results  produced  by  their  system 
of  instruction.  The  report  he  may  make  in  the  future  will  be 
of  interest  to  those  who  wish  to  know  what  is  true  of  our  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Mr.  Walton  has  been  engaged  the  last  year  in  visiting 
schools  and  in  organizing  institutes  in  Essex  County,  and  in 
teaching  in  all  the  institutes  held  in  the  State.  Mr.  Walton 
is  known  in  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  he  knows  as  much  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  our 
public  schools  as  any  other  educator  in  the  State.  This  knowl- 
edge enables  him  to  adapt  his  work  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  most  desirable  ends.  He  is  able  to  show  that  the  schools 
must  have,  if  they  are  to  accomplish  the  ends  for  which  they 
were  established,  a  well-trained,  efficient  superintendence. 
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Mr.  Walton  is  doing  good  service  for  the  towns,  by  the 
.aid  he  is  able  to  give  to  school  committees  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  difficult  duties,  and  by  the  suggestions  he  is  well 
able  to  make  to  the  teachers. 

The  agents  are  in  constant  demand,  and  they  are  meeting 
it  as  far  as  time  and  their  strength  will  permit.  Another 
agent  is  greatly  needed,  and  then  the  four  could  do  a  most 
•useful  work  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  important  reports  made  by  Mr. 
Walton  and  Mr.  Martin  and  to  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

Ends  and  Plans  of  School  Work. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  relating  to  popular 
education  is,  What  ends  should  the  public  schools  aim  to 
secure?  Until  this  question  receives  a  common  answer  by 
"those  whose  opinions  are  to  be  taken  as  authority,  our  school 
work  will  be  confused  by  conflicting  judgments.  The  free 
public  school  will  prove  a  failure  if  the  people  lose  sight  of  its 
true  province.  It  must  not  be  burdened  with  teaching  the 
technicalities  of  any  of  the  occupations  of  life.  There  is  no 
time  for  such  teaching,  and  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  narrow 
the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  warp  them  out  of  the  course  their 
natural  gifts  have  fitted  them  to  follow.  It  must  not  be  re- 
quired to  communicate  the  skill  w^hich  experience  alone  can 
give,  and  it  must  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  wdth  the  natural 
development  of  the  mind  and  the  body. 

The  ends  which  the  public  school  should  aim  to  secure  for 
the  children  are  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  a  good 
method  of  mental  activity,  and  a  right  development  of  the 
faculties.  Enough  of  these  ends  should  be  gained  by  every 
child  in  the  public  school  to  put  him  on  the  sure  way  to  good 
citizenship,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  on  the  way  to  intelli- 
gence and  virtue. 

The  amount  of  knowledge  the  learner  can  acquire,  should  he 
pass  through  all  the  grades  of  our  schools,  will  not  be  large. 
But  if  rightly  taught  he  may  acquire  some  knowledge,  he  may 
become  master  of  a  good  method,  and  acquire  a  control  of  his 
own  faculties.  If  these  ends  are  accomplished  at  school,  the 
pupil  may  go  out  from  under  the  directing  influences  of  his 
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teachers  and  pursue  his  way  with  success,  guided  by  a  power 
found  within  himself. 

The  public  school  has  done  enough  for  the  individual  if  it 
has  laid  the  foundation  of  a  good  character,  and  has  given  him 
the  ability  to  prepare  himself  for  his  place  in  life. 

What  changes  must  we  make  in  our  courses  of  studies  taught 
in  the  public  schools,  or  in  our  methods  of  teaching,  that  these 
great  ends  of  school  life  may  be  more  fully  secured? 

The  topics  of  study  introduced  into  the  primary  school  should 
be  good  occasions  for  the  activity,  1st,  of  the  intuitive  power, 
whose  products  are  ideas  ;  2d,  of  the  observing  powers,  by 
whose  activity  we  use  our  ideas  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
external  world ;  3d,  of  memory  and  imagination,  whose  office 
it  is  to  reproduce  past  thoughts  of  real  objects,  and  to  create 
thoughts  of  objects  never  perceived.  The  attention  of  the 
young  pupil  is  to  be  directed  to  those  characteristics  and  quali- 
ties of  natural  objects  and  moral  actions  which  excite  to  ac- 
tivity the  taste  and  the  conscience.  He  will  then  have  occa- 
sions presented  to  him  for  choosing  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
best. 

A  primary  course  of  studies  should  present  but  few  distinct 
topics,  and  these  should  bear  a  natural  relation  to  the  faculties 
that  are  to  be  called  into  exercise  and  to  one  another.  The 
topics  of  primary  study  and  practice  are,  —  reading,  spelling, 
elementary  composition,  drawing,  numbers,  singing  and  gym- 
nastics. All  these  topics,  except  the  last  one,  may  be  included 
under  the  general  topic,  language. 

All  primary  lessons  should  be  presented  to  the  pupils  by 
objective  teaching.  The  skill  of  the  teacher  will  be  called  into 
active  exercise  in  bringing  into  the  presence  of  his  classes,  in 
the  right  manner,  appropriate  objects.  No  words  or  sentences 
are  to  be  used  in  the  language  lessons  that  the  learner  cannot 
associate  with  the  ideas  and  thoughts  to  which  they  belong.  If 
this  precept  is  literally  followed,  the  study  of  the  forms  of 
language  and  of  its  meaning  will  be  one  study. 

The  topics  named  may  be  taught  in  groups.  Spelling  may 
be  joined  with  reading,  and  cornposition,  writing  and  penman- 
ship with  all  writing  exercises.  Drawing  may  accompany  ob- 
ject lessons  on  visible  qualities  of  natural  objects  ;  for  it  is  the 
language  of  form,  size  and  proportion.     Exercises  in  number 
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may  be  given  in  connection  with  all  lessons.  Not  only  units 
of  measure,  but  any  units  which  the  teacher  desires  his  pupil 
to  observe,  may  be  used  as  objects  of  number.  Singing,  if 
rightly  taught,  will  contribute  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ear  and 
the  voice. 

Better  results  than  are  now  obtained  would  follow  the  group- 
ing together  of  all  those  topics  that  are  subordinate  to  one  more 
general,  and  teaching  them  as  related  parts  of  one  whole.  This 
would  simplify  teaching  and  study,  by  considering  a  knowledge 
of  many  related  particulars  to  be  a  knowledge  of  one  whole, 
which  includes  them  all.  From  the  possibility  of  reducing 
many  to  one  arises  the  advantages  of  classification. 

The  special  work  of  the  primary  school  is  to  direct  the  chil- 
dren to  such  exercises  as  will  train  them  to  observe,  and  will 
give  them  a  language  for  the  ideas  they  form.  At  the  same 
time  they  will  exercise  the  circumstantial  memory  and  the 
imagination  ;  they  will  feel  pleasure  as  they  observe  a  beauti- 
ful thing  and  pain  when  they  come  in  contact  with  deformity, 
and  they  will  choose  what  appears  to  them  to  be  an  immediate 
good. 

Young  children  act  for  the  most  part  as  they  are  acted  upon. 
They  exercise  chiefly  the  passive  powers  of  their  nature.  The 
parent  directs  and  they  follow.  He  acts  and  they  imitate. 
They  do  not  at  first  think  their  own  thoughts  nor  form  their 
own  judgments.  If  their  exercises  at  school  do  not  help  them 
out  of  this  state,  they  will  appear  in  society  without  prepara- 
tion for  an  active  and  independent  life.  Many  of  our  school 
graduates  do  present  just  this  appearance,  and  by  it  they  fur- 
nish evidence  of  having  been  subjected  to  a  bad  method  of 
teaching. 

The  intelligent  educator,  who  makes  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
a  study,  and  who  knows  the  ends  he  was  appointed  to  lead 
them  to  accomplish,  will  from  the  first  supply  himself  with  the 
means  of  teaching.  The  means  will  be  inexpensive,  most  of  it 
being  the  products  of  nature  or  of  the  labor  of  his  own  hands. 

For  the  primary  grade  of  teaching,  the  lessons  on  the  various 
branches  of  study  to  be  taught  wdll  suggest  the  means  to  be 
provided.  The  primary  reading  lessons,  if  appropriate,  will 
suggest  the  necessity  of  a  collection :  first,  of  familiar  natural 
objects  ;  second  ,of  objects  representing  the  visible  properties  of 
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bodies,  as  form,  color,  size,  number,  etc.  ;  third,  of  simple  ap- 
paratus for  presenting  some  of  the  most  familiar  physical  and 
chemical  chanjjfes  in  matter.  With  these  means,  the  teacher 
will  be  able  to  present  to  the  observing  powers  of  his  pupils 
the  true  objects  of  their  ideas  and  thoughts. 

Let  the  pupil  be  permitted  to  handle  the  things  he  is  to  know 
and  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  know  them,  and  his  active 
power  will  be  cultivated  in  learning.  If  our  schools  will  teach 
in  the  true  sense  of  that  term,  we  need  not  introduce  new  oper- 
ations into  our  school  exercises,  in  order  to  cultivate  the  active 
powers  of  the  children,  or  to  put  them  in  full  possession  of  use- 
ful knowledge  or  to  train  them  into  good,  practical  people. 

Teachers  need  a  thorough  preparation  for  such  teaching,  that, 
it  may  not  be  fragmentary  and  aimless.  All  elementary  teach- 
ing should  conform  to  a  plan  that  has  reference  ;  first,  to  the 
powers  that  are  to  be  developed  ;  second,  to  the  acquisition  of 
that  knowledge  which  is  elementary  to  the  scientific  knowledge-, 
to  be  pursued  in  another  oourge  of  study. 

Intermediate  Studies 
should  furnish  good  occasions  for  the  activity  of  the  presen-- 
tative  and  representative  powers  and  the  acquisition  of  useful 
knowledge.  They  should  also  lead  the  mind  to  exert  in  an  ele- 
mentary form  its  reasoning  and  classifying  powers.  It  must  not 
be  expected,  however,  that  pupils  pursuing  intermediate  studies 
will  be  able  to  employ  abstract  truth  with  great  facility  in 
their  reasoning  processes,  or  to  make  scientific  classifications. 
They  will  be  employed  more  naturally  in  collecting  and  storing 
up  facts  for  future  scientific  study.  For  these  reasons  neither 
formal  rules  nor  abstract  definitions  are  to  be  taught  in  the  in- 
termediate school. 

Topics  of  Study. 

The  primary  studies  already  described  are  to  be  continued  in 
an  advanced  form,  for  new  knowledge  of  primary  topics.  To 
these  topics  there  may  be  added,  elementary  geography,  ele- 
ments of  geometry,  history  of  the  United  States  for  facts, 
natural  objects,  and  more  advanced  language  lessons. 

The  objective  method  of  teaching  should  be  employed  in  pre- 
senting the  various  topics  to  the  classes.     The  pupils  may  be 
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encouraged  to  construct  their  own  means  of  illustration.     Geo- 
graphy and  history  may  be  taught  together. 

Grammar  Studies. 
Grammar  school  studies  should  be  adapted  to  call  into  active 
exercise  the  presentative,  representative  and  in  a  simple  way 
the  reflective  powers  of  the  mind.  Pupils  of  the  grammar 
grade  may  begin  to  derive  rules  to  guide  them  in  their  work 
and  to  study  for  general  principles.  They  may  begin  to  collect 
the  objects  of  their  knowledge  into  classes,  to  study  for  causes, 
and  to  discover  truth  by  reasoning. 

Topics. 
The  studies  pursued  should  include  those  found  in  the  courses 
below  the  grammar  course,  to  which  there  should  be  added  al- 
gebra, elementary  physics  and  chemistry  and  physiology.  In 
the  last  year  of  the  grammar  course,  if  there  is  no  high  school 
in  the  town,  technical  grammar  may  be  begun.  There  should 
be  advanced  study  of  all  the  topics  that  have  been  taken  in  the 
lower  schools.  The  mode  of  teaching  should  be  the  same  as  be- 
fore. Text-books  may  be  used  for  reference,  but  not  as  original 
sources  of  knowledge.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  study  and  right  use  of  the  English  language. 

High  School  Topics. 

In  the  high  school  course  all  topics  are  to  be  pursued  as 
sciences.  The  studies  of  this  course  may  be  algebra,  geometry, 
physics,  chemistry,  the  natural  sciences,  history,  English 
grammar,  rhetoric,  English  literature,  the  classic  languages, 
German  or  French,  advanced  drawing,  civil  polity,  political 
economy,  logic,  and  psychology.  There  should  be  two  courses 
for  high-school  scholars  to  pursue.  One  may  be  called  the 
English,  the  other  the  classical,  course.  The  English  course 
may  be  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  classical,  and  the  pupils 
pursuing  the  latter  may  recite  their  English  lessons  with  those 
who  study  the  English  course  only. 

Students  of  the  public  schools  should  be  encouraged  to  go 
through  a  complete  course  of  studies.  They  will  then  be  fitted 
to    enter   the    superior    institutions    for   a    college    course   of 
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instruction,  or  to  enter  a  technical  school,  to  prepare  to  follow 
some  chosen  occupation,  or  to  go  at  once  into  active  life. 

The  educational  reform  most  needed  is  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing. Things  must  be  substituted  for  words,  and  the  exertion 
of  active  power  must  take  the  place  of  a  mere  passive  compre- 
hension of  what  other  minds  have  invented. 

Hints  concerning  the  Manner  of  Teaching  some 

Topics. 

Reading. — The  subjects  of  the  reading  lessons  should  relate 
directly  or  indirectly  to  topics  presented  for  study.  Let  all 
new  words  be  taught  as  they  are  introduced.  Pupils  must 
have  a  large  practice  in  silent  reading.  An  account  of  the 
reading  lessons  may  be  given  by  the  class  before  the  reading 
exercise  commences.  Vocal  training  may  be  connected  with 
oral  reading.  The  requisites  of  such  reading  are,  to  read  so  as 
to  be  heard,  to  be  understood,  and  to  be  felt.  With  these 
requisites  in  mind,  the  teacher  may  be  guided  in  his  teaching. 

Spelling. — Words  for  the  spelling  lessons  may  be  taken 
from  the  language  lessons,  or  from  any  lesson  taught  to  the 
class.  The  teacher  should  be  sure  that  the  pupils  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  words  they  spell,  so  that  the  form  of  each 
word  may  be  associated  with  the  idea  it  names.  Spelling  exer- 
cises should  be  conducted  both  by  the  written  and  l^y  the  oral 
method.  Spelling  papers  can  be  corrected  by  the  teacher,  by 
some  member  of  the  class,  or  by  the  class  at  the  close  of  the 
spelling  exercise.  It  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  make  the 
corrections  himself,  or  superintend  them.  Words  misspelled 
are  to  be  spelled  correctly  until  their  true  forms  are  fixed  in 
the  mind.  Simple  lessons  in  the  etymology  of  words  may  be 
given  in  connection  with  spelling  lessons,  and  a  few  rules  for 
dividing  words  into  syllables.  These  lessons  should  not  be 
given  before  the  pupils  reach  the  grammar  schools.  Spelling 
-may  be  learned  in  connection  with  language  exercises. 

Elementary  Composition.  —  Written  composition  exercises 
may  be  an  adjunct  of  the  reading  lessons,  and  of  any  lan- 
guage lesson.  A  preparation  for  the  exercise  may  be 
similar  to  that  made  for  reading.  Subjects  of  compositions 
should  relate  to  things  and  topics  studied  in  the  school.  Right 
use  of  capitals  and  a  few  marks  of  punctuation  may  be  taught 
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at  this  time,  and  in  connection  with  written  composition. 
Pupils  may  be  trained  to  make  a  good  oral  expression 'of  their 
acquired  knowledge  before  they  attempt  to  express  it  by  writ- 
ing. Penmanship  may  be  taught  in  connection  with  this  exer- 
cise. 

The  exercise  of  writing  sentences  should  be  introduced  from 
the  first  entrance  of  the  young  pupil  into  the  primary  school. 

The  first  grade  of  composition  will  consist  of  a  written  ex- 
pression of  the  products  of  observation ;  the  second  grade,  of 
observation  and  imagination ;  the  third  will  add  a  description 
of  the  products  of  the  reflective  powers.  In  all  cases  the  com- 
positions prepared  by  the  pupils  should  be  the  natural  expres- 
sions of  natural  mental  products.  Corrections  are  to  be  made 
on  the  use  of  words,  on  construction  of  sentences,  on  spelling 
and  punctuation,  and  on  the  rhetorical  and  logical  form  of  the 
composition. 

The  pupils  are  to  be  prepared  for  writing  before  they  attempt 
to  write.  Composition  writing,  if  rightly  conducted,  is  one  of 
the  most  productive  exercises  of  the  school. 

Nuinher. — The  operations  of  w^riting,  adding,  subtracting, 
multiplying  and  dividing  integral,  fractional  and  compound 
numbers,  are  to  be  introduced  under  the  general  topic  num- 
ber. The  simple  combinations  are  to  be  practised  until  the 
learner  can  make  them  with  accuracy  and  facility.  Pupils 
should  have  practice  in  making  their  own  problems.  To  this 
end  they  should  be  taught  to  measure,  weigh,  and  to  draw 
diao-rams  for  data  and  for  illustration. 

In  the  lower  schools  the  pupils  should  not  be  required  to 
make  a  formal  analysis  in  explaining  their  problems.  No  gen- 
eral rules  or  definitions  should  be  required  in  the  elementary 
course  in  numbers.  Oral  exercises  should  precede  written 
processes.  It  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  direct  the  pupils  in 
making  a  practical  application  of  their  knowledge  of  numbers 
to  business  forms.  Common  and  decimal  fractions  may  be 
taught  as  one  subject.  A  knowledge  of  decimal  fractions  will 
prepare  the  way  for  a  knowledge  of  percentage  and  its  appli- 
cations. Time  may  be  saved  for  more  profitable  work  in  the 
school  by  omitting  very  much  of  what  is  usually  taught  under 
the  heads  of  compound  numbers,  square  and  cube  root,  com- 
pound  proportion,    complex    fractions,    alligation,    etc.      The 
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metric  system   of  weights  and   measures  can   be  easily  taught 
along  with  the  English  system. 

Drawing  and  Modelling.  —  See  Appendix,  under  "Course 
in  Drawing." 

Elementary  drawing  is  one  of  the  branches  required  to  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  not  generally  introduced, 
either  because  the  law  is  not  understood,  or  because  its  value  as 
a  means  of  education  is  not  appreciated.  Drawing  may  be 
shown  to  be  a  useful  as  wtll  as  elegant  art.  Drawing  and  vocal 
music  are  most  important  means  of  training  the  eye  to  see,  the 
ear  to  hear,  and  the  hand  and  voice  to  imitate.  The  study  and 
practice  of  industrial  drawing  in  the  schools  is  the  philosophi- 
cal way  of  introducing  one  phase  of  industrial  training  into  our 
system  of  public  instruction.  Form  is  one  of  the  qualities  of 
objects  that  first  attract  the  attention  of  the  young  mind,  and 
expression  by  drawing  is  its  natural  language  ;  lessons  on  objects 
should  be  given,  to  be  followed  by  exercises  in  moulding  their 
forms  in  cla}^  as  a  preparatory  step  to  drawing. 

The  philosophy  of  this  work  will  appear  if  we  analyze  it  and 
find  what  it  includes.  It  includes,  first,  the  acquisition  of  ideas 
of  the  forms  of  objects  which  the  learner  actually  handles  and 
observes.  It  requires  the  expression  of  these  ideas  by  an  actual 
production  of  the  forms  themselves. 

Drawing  may  be  taken  as  an  aid  in  the  study  of  objects,  and 
singing  as  an  adjunct  of  speaking  and  oral  reading.  It  is  true 
that  both  drawing  and  vocal  music  have  higher  ends  to  accom- 
plish than  to  occasion  either  knowledge  or  skill.  Their  highest 
value  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  good  means  of  cultivating 
the  taste  and  the  morals,  and  yet  they  have  a  high  value  in  fur- 
nishing good  means  in  securing  the  subordinate  ends  that  have 
been  mentioned. 

Geography.  — The  ends  to  be  secured  by  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy are  :  first,  kinds  of  geographical  objects,  as  mountain, 
valley,  plain,  lake,  river,  etc.  ;  second,  a  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphical objects  themselves,  as  Mount  Washington,  Connecticut 
Valley,  Charles  River  ;  third,  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  these 
things. 

The  first  lessons  given  to  introduce  the  study  of  geography 
proper  are  lessons  on  form,  place,  direction  and  size.  The 
forms  taught  may  be  reproduced  by  the  children  in  models  of 
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clay,  or  in  outline  drawings.  Object  lessons  on  limited  por- 
tions of  surface,  as  of  the  school  room  or  school  yard,  may  be 
given.  These  surfaces  are  to  be  represented.  Afterward  the 
pictures  or  maps,  and  the  models,  may  be  made  according  to  a 
scale.  In  this  way  the  pupils  will  be  able  to  represent  the  re- 
lations of  geographical  objects  as  well  as  their  location.  Such 
exercises  will  prepare  the  pupils  to  learn  from  maps  and  globes. 
A  globe  may  then  be  used  to  illustrate  the  form  of  the  earth  and 
the  relations  of  objects  on  the  earth's  surface  ;  all  relations  ob- 
served on  the  globe  should  be  transferred  by  imagination  to  the 
earth.  Let  the  elementary  course  have  a  direct  reference  to 
the  scientific. 

The  aim  in  teaching  geography  -should  be,  first,  to  teach 
geographical  language, —  that  is  to  form  and  make  permanent  an 
association  between  geographical  ideas  and  their  proper  names. 
These  ideas  may  be  grouped  as  contour  ideas,  continent,  island, 
peninsula  ;  surface  ideas,  as  mountain,  plain,  plateau ;  drainage, 
as  river,  lake  ;  production,  as  cotton,  iron  ;  society,  as  city  ;  cap- 
ital, export ;  mathematical,  equator,  latitude;  climate,  as 
wind,  vapor,  temperature.  Second,  to  form  and  fix  in  the  mind 
a  picture  of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  with  its  motions,  its  land  and 
water  masses,  and  its  zones  of  temperature,  with  their  character- 
istic productions.  Third,  to  form  similar  mental  pictures  of 
each  continent  and  of  each  of  the  most  important  countries  ;  of 
its  form,  surface,  drainage,  staple  products,  inhabiting  races, 
with  their  chief  cities,  occupations,  religion  and  government. 
The  test  of  the  pupil's  possession  of  definite  knowledge  will  be 
found  in  his  ability  to  represent  it  by  drawing  or  by  models. 
Fourth,  for  advanced  classes  the  causes  of  geographical  pheno- 
mena are  to  be  taught.  The  sources  of  information  are  that 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  which  the  pupil  can  observe, — 
globe,  maps,  reference  books,  and  instruction  by  the  teacher. 
The  teacher  should  employ  the  topical  method  of  teaching. 
Let  the  pupils  recite  by  the  same  method,  and  illustrate  by  map 
or  model  as  they  recite.  The  geography  of  Massachusetts 
may  be  thoroughly  taught,  leaving  out  the  details  of  other 
countries. 

History.  —  History  is  knowledge  which  has  for  its  object  the 
progress  of  a  nation  or  of  the  race.  The  first  is  national  his- 
tory ;    the  second  is  general  history.     The  knowledge  is  ele- 
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mentary  and  scientific.  Elementary  history  is  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  progress  ;  scientific,  of  the  causes  of  the  facts.  In 
the  teaching  of  this  subject  it  should  be  the  aim  to  trace  the 
growth  of  the  nation  in  territory,  in  population,  in  wealth,  in 
civil  organization,  in  modes  of  living,  in  religion  and  in  learning. 

Only  those  events  should  be  taught  which  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  progress,  either  to  help  or  to  hinder. 

Much  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  men  and  women 
who  have  contributed  to  the  nation's  progess,  in  the  arts  and  in- 
dustries as  well  as  in  politics  and  war,  that  their  example  may 
stimulate  the  pupils  to  live  patriotic  lives.  As  most  of  the  in- 
formation must  be  gathered  from  books,  the  teacher  should  aid 
the  pupils  to  realize  the  events  by  maps,  plans,  pictures,  and 
when  practicable  by  autographs,  coins,  weapons,  dress,  utensils, 
furniture,  etc.  The  pupils  should  be  directed  to  the  best 
sources  of  information,  and  taught  how  to  read. 

The  assignment  of  lessons  and  the  recitation  of  them  should 
be  by  topics.  These  topics  should  be  so  prepared  that  the  pu- 
pil may  readily  see  from  them  the  relations  of  events  to  each 
other,  and  hold  this  relation  in  mind  with  the  facts. 

The  sources  of  information  are,  oral  instruction,  traditions, 
monuments,  histories  and  books  of  reference.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  events  learned  should  hold  an  important  relation 
to  the  progress  of  the  people  whose  history  is  the  subject  of 
study. 

Gymnastics.  —  The  ends  to  be  secured  by  gymnastic  exer- 
cises are  health,  rest,  —  such  as  a  change  from  study  to  physical 
exercise  will  occasion, — and  grace  in  physical  movements.  The 
exercise  should,  if  possible  be  under  the  direction  of  ateacherwho 
understands  the  structure  of  the  human  body  and  the  laws  of 
health. 

Physiology.  —  Judicious  training  should  be  given  in  the  ways 
of  promoting  and  preserving  health.  Children  should  learn,  in 
connection  with  their  elementary  lessons  in  physiology,  what  is 
good  food,  exercise,  rest,  and  the  manner  and  times  of  taking 
them.  They  should  be  taught  the  effects  of  intemperance,  and 
the  great  danger  of  forming  wrong  physical  habits  ;  what  sub- 
stances are  poisons,  and  how  to  neutralize  their  effects  when  ac- 
cidently  taken  into  the  system,  and  what  attempts  to  make  for 
the  restoration  of  persons  who  have  lost  consciousness  by  any 
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of  the  accidents  of  life.  Tliey  sliould  be  taught  by  lessons  in- 
telligently given,  that  right  moral  conduct  and  a  clear  consci- 
ence are  absolutely  essential  to  bodily  vigor. 

The  Value  of  the  Schools. 

It  seems  to  be  the  province  of  education  to  train  the  human 
being  into  a  state  best  fitted  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  to  use 
it ;  to  feel  pleasure  or  pain  on  the  perception  of  beauty  or  de- 
formity, right  or  wrong,  and*  to  choose  the  highest  good. 

When  man  has  attained  this  state  he  may  be  said  lo  be  edu- 
cated. The  schools  can  do  no  more  than  to  furnish  the  condi- 
tions of  education.  They  can  collect  the  children  into  favor- 
able places  for  study ;  they  can  furnish  teachers  to  direct  the 
pupils  in  their  school  exercises  ;  they  can  supply  the  means  and 
the  methods  of  study,  but  education  itself  is  the  direct  product 
of  the  work  performed  by  each  individual  pupil  for  himself. 

There  always  has  been  and  there  always  will  be  a  diversity 
of  opinions  concerning  the  work  the  schools  should  do  for  the 
individual.  One  opinion  is  in  favor  of  limiting  school  work  to 
communicating  and  acquiring  useful  information,  such  as  will 
guide  the  individual  in  producing  food,  clothing  and  shelter  for 
the  physical  body,  and  in  performing  the  business  operations  of 
life.  This  opinion  is  held  by  those  who  believe  that  the  ends 
of  life  are  found  in  the  means  of  living. 

Another  opinion  is  in  favor  of  adding  to  information  that 
training  of  the  faculties  which  will  enable  the  individual  to  fill 
his  place  in  life.  This  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that 
man  is  wholly  subject  to  the  law  of  necessity. 

Another  opinion  is  in  favor  of  turning  special  attention  to  de- 
velopment, making  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skill, 
means,  and  not  ends.  This  opinion  is  held  by  those  who 
believe  that  man  himself  is  the  true  object  of  education  ;  that 
the  nature  and  degree  of  development  he  experiences  will  deter- 
mine his  place  and  condition  in  life.  These  opinions  lead  to 
criticisms  which  have  a  tendency  to  give  form  to  our  system  of 
public  instruction.  John  Locke  says  "  that  opinion  controls  our 
private  judgments  and  our  social  relations."  The  opinions 
that  control  our  educational  afiairs  should  be  the  subject  of 
constant  and  careful  examination. 

First.  Does  our  system  of  popular  education  elevate  any  man 
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above  his  place?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  determine 
at  the  outset  what  is  the  place  a  man  is  destined  to  occupy  in 
life.  This  we  can  never  do,  for  we  have  no  data  from  which  to 
derive  our  judgment.  Who  can  tell,  before  a  child's  mind 
and  body  are  developed,  what  position  in  life  he  will  be  inclined 
or  able  to  fill  ? 

Who  can  tell  what  changes  the  accidents  of.  fortune  will 
make  in  the  prospects  and  hopes  of  early  childhood?  Wealth 
in  this  country  is  not  a  perpetual  inheritance.  A  rich  man's 
son  may  be  compelled  to  live  on  the  products  of  his  own 
labor,  while  a  poor  boy,  his  neighbor,  may  have  forced  his  way 
out  of  the  condition  in  which  he  was  born  into  one  of  compar- 
ative independence.  What  a  blunder  it  would  be  for  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  this  free  State  to  take  up  the  children 
and  train  each  with  sole  reference  to  his  occupying  forever  an 
inherited  position. 

History  is  full  of  accounts  of  men  born  in  humble  life,  who 
by  their  opportunities,  talent  andindustry,  have  made  themselves 
masters  in  knowledge  and  leaders  in  the  social,  political  and 
religious  aifairs  of  the  societies  in  which  they  have  lived. 

Such  persons  constitute  the  vital  forces  in  every  community. 
They  are  living  men.  They  modify  institutions,  and,  whether 
trained  or  untrained,  they  become  the  creators  of  public  sen- 
timent. 

These  persons  come  from  no  class  or  condition  in  life,  for 
neither  caste  nor  condition  has  anything  to  do  with  native 
genius  or  a  persistent  will. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  leaders  of  society 
and  the  rulers  of  the  State  should  be  trained  to  lead  and  con- 
trol. It  is  equally  important  that  the  people  should  be  trained 
to  an  intelligent  obedience.  For  while  on  the  one  hand  an  ig- 
norant opposition  to  wise  laws  is  fatal  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State  ;  so,  on  the  other,  a  servile  submission  to  arbitrary  power 
is  fatal  to  individual  freedom. 

The  people  and  their  rulers  must  be  educated  together 
and  to  the  same  extent,  or  a  government  of  the  people  by  the 
people  cannot  exist. 

In  a  free  state  every  man  makes  his  own  place.  As  soon  as 
the  child  feels  growing  up  within  himself  the  power  of  self- 
oontrol,  the  external  influences  that  have  bound  him  to  the  life 
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of  his  family  loosen  their  hold,  and  he  begins  to  choose  for  him- 
self. It  is  absurd  for  a  free  people  to  talk  of  educating  any 
child  above  his  place,  when  his  place  is  the  highest  and  best 
that  natural  gifts,  and  industry  and  training  and  opportunities 
may  offer  to  his  choice. 

This  is  what  every  thoughtful  man  believes  whose  education 
has  set  his  mind  free  from  prejudice,  and  has  enabled  him  to 
perceive  that  the  differences  in  men  should  limit  neither  their 
rights  nor  their  opportunities. 

Second.  Does  education  make  a  man  shiftless  and  discon- 
tented with  his  lot? 

The  word  shiftless  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  simple  word  shift,  meaning  to  change  from  one 
thing  to  another,  —  to  try  a  second  way  if  the  first  way  fails,, 
—  and  of  the  terminating  syllable  less,  meaning  destitution. 
The  term  shiftless  signifies  a  want  of  ability  and  inclina- 
tion to  make  such  changes  in  things  as  are  necessary  to 
supply  one's  wants. 

Now  can  it  be  shown  that  education  weakens  a  man  in  any 
way  ?  Does  it  take  away  from  him  the  power  of  discovering 
the  truth ;  —  of  feeling  the  pleasure  or  pain  which  the  truth 
is  adapted  to  excite ;  —  or  of  choosing  the  highest  good  ? 
The  possession  of  a  little  knowledge  always  creates  a  desire 
for  more.  The  exercise  of  the  faculties  always  increases 
their  facility  and  their  inclination  for  a  more  vigorous  exercise. 

On  the  other  hand  ignorance  deprives  a  man  of  that  fore- 
sight which  alone  can  be  the  guide  and  the  incentive  to 
action. 

The  men  who  sit  down,  fold  their  hands,  and  shut  their 
eyes  to  sleep  during  the  working  hours  of  life,  do  not  know 
that  the  present  is  a  probation  for  the  life  to  come,  and  that 
each  period  of  the  present  is  a  probation  for  the  period  that 
is  to  follow. 

The  power  that  knowledge  gives  not  onl}^  adds  skill  to 
labor  and  makes  labor  more  productive,  but  it  enables  its 
possessor  to  live  a  higher  and  happier  life. 

The  great  struggle  of  our  lives  is  for  power.  The  young 
scholar  toils  on,  oftentimes  unknown,  living  an  obscure  life, 
depriving  himself  of  all  ease  and    all    present  comforts,  that 
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he  may  store  his  mind  with  knowledge  ;  for  he  knows  that 
his  knowledge  will  some  day  enable  him  to  take  his  place  in 
the  world,  and  control  those  things  in  nature  and  among  men 
which  are  necessary  to  his  well-being. 

We  pass  our  lives  in  doubt  and  in  fear,  because  we  do  not 
know  what  lies  concealed  in  our  future.  Knowledge  gives 
us  some  power  over  the  future.  We  look  into  the  morning 
papers  and  learn  that  a  cold  or  hot  wave  is  coming  on  from 
the  West,  and  we  prepare  ourselves  for  the  changes  that  are 
to  affect  us.  We  know  beforehand  of  the  coming  tempest, 
and  we  furl  the  sails  of  our  richly  laden  ships  and  cast  anchor 
till  the  storm  is  over.  We  learn  to  reason  from  the  facts  we 
have,  and  we  can  predict  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks,  and  the 
prices  that  will  soon  rule  the  markets  of  the  world. 

A  knowledge  of  the  forces  at  work  on  the  social  condition 
of  the  State  will  enable  a  well-trained  mind  to  tell  what 
social  changes  the  future  will  bring ;  so  that  when  the 
changes  come  none  but  the  ignorant  will  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise. Knowledge  never  yet  made  a  man  lazy  or  shiftless. 
It  stimulates  him  to  activity  by  showing  him  what  to  do,  and 
by  offering  to  him  the  rewards  of  intelligent  labor. 

Does  education  make  men  discontented  with  their  lot? 
It  does  make  men  discontented  to  know  the  povertj^  of  their 
own  possessions,  and  the  good  that  might  be  within  their 
reach.  Columbus  was  discontented  and  it  led  him  to  discover 
a  new  world.  Martin  Luther  was  discontented  and  his  dis- 
content was  the  occasion  of  the  great  reformation.  The 
Fathers  were  discontented  and  nothing:  but  freedom  from 
foreign  control  would  satisfy  their  demands.  We  owe  to 
discontent  the  gift  of  a  free  country  and  personal  liberty. 
We  are  indebted  to  this  element  in  our  states  of  mind  for  the 
possibility  of  all  human  improvement.  It  is  not  a  very 
damaging  charge  to  make  against  education,  that  it  produces 
a  state  of  unrest  which  is  constantly  pushing  us  out  of  our 
present  condition  into  one  that  is  higher  and  better. 

It  is  true  that  education  makes  us  discontented,  but  never 
with  honest  labor  or  with  the  truth.  Knowledge  sets  us  free 
from  grumbling  about  the  cruel  and  unjust  decrees  of  fate,, 
and  leads  us  to  rejoice  that  our  destiny  is  in  our  own  hands. 
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Some  make  the  charge  against  intellectual  education,  as  it 
is  called,  that  it  may  destroy  the  moral  sense  and  multiply 
the  evils  of  life. 

This  charge  may  be  met  in  two  ways.  1st.  By  show- 
ing that  true  intellectual  education,  from  its  very^  character, 
must  improve  the  moral  nature  as  well  as  the  intellectual. 
2d.  By  an  appeal  to  statistics  collected  in  all  civilized 
countries. 

In  the  schools,  the  children  are  put  from  the  first  to  dis- 
covering the  truth.  Material  objects  are  brought  before 
them,  and  they  are  led  to  observe  their  parts  and  qualities. 
Truth  is  the  end  sought,  and  neither  the  teacher  nor  the 
pupil  is  satisfied  until  the  truth  is  found. 

The  whole  school  life  of  the  child  consists  in  a  pursuit 
after  truth.  Truth  in  its  relations  to  thino:s,  to  laniruasre,  to 
the  human  mind,  and  to  the  Creator  of  all  things.  Under 
such  training  will  not  the  intellectual  nature  grow  up  with 
the  moral,  the  one  furnishing  the  reasons,  the  other  the 
motives  for  a  moral  life  ?  It  is  altogether  unphilosophical  to 
pretend  that  the  immorality  of  the  times  is  due  in  any 
degree  to  the  knowledge  our  schools  teach,  or  to  that  train- 
ing of  the  intellect  which  the  act  of  acquiring  knowledge  is 
adapted  to  produce. 

But  some  condemn  the  schools  because  they  fail  to  train 
up  all  the  children  to  live  a  virtuous  life.  So  do  the 
churches  fail,  and  they  are  institutions  established  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  bringing  up  their  members  in  all  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  moral  law.  Both  the  schools  and  the  churches 
are  worthy  of  criticism  no  doubt  for  much  that  they  fail  to  do, 
but  it  is  one  thing  to  prove  that  the  schools  and  the  churches 
fail  to  change  the  nature  of  their  perverse  subjects  through 
what  they  cannot  do,  and  quite  ^another  to  prove  that  either 
our  teaching  or  our  preaching  corrupts  the  youth  "by  their 
positive  influences. 

A  bad  boy  goes  to  school  and  the  influences  of  study  and  of 
knowledge  fall  upon  him,  but  his  free  will  rejects  them  all,  and 
he  goes  out  into  life  a  bad  man.  Is  the  school  necessarily  to 
blame  for  such  a  result?  The  church  has  failed  (with  the  boy) 
as  well  as  the  school.      Why  not  criticise  the  church?     Or  why 
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not  go  outside  of  both  the  school  and  the  church  to  the  boy's 
home  life,  to  his  companions,  to  the  street  corners*where  he  has 
been  allowed  to  minofle  with  the  idle  and  the  vile,' to  find  those 
vicious  influences  that  have  prevailed  over  all  attempts  at  good 
training? 

Quintilian  says,  "  Would  that  we  ourselves  did  not  corrupt 
the  morals  of  our  children."  "  The  unfortunate  children  learn 
vices  at  home  before  they  know  that  they  are  vices  ;  and  hence, 
rendered  luxurious  and  efieminate,  they  do  not  imbibe  immo- 
rality from  the  schools,  but  carry  it  themselves  into  the  schools." 

The  critics  of  our  time  frequently  fail  in  their  reasonings 
to  find  the  true  causes  of  things. 

They  observe  that  one  phenomenon  has  followed  another, 
and  they  call  the  first  a  cause  and  the  second  its  eflfect  ?  As 
or  example  :  A  and  B  are  poor  men  and  they  commit  crimes. 
Both  have  attended  school,  therefore,  our  system  of  education 
produces  paupers  and  criminals. 

These  philosophers  might  as  well  say  that  because  the  sun 
shines  and  it  is  cold,  therefore,  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  cold. 
Before  such  an  inference  as  that  can  be  rationally  made,  the 
cause  must  be  analyzed  to  see  if  its  nature  is  such  as  to  make 
cold  one  of  its  natural  products.  Such  an  analysis  would  show 
that  the  sun  is  not  only  not  the  cause  of  cold,  but  that  it  is 
the  only  source  of  heat  known  to  the  universe ;  that  wherever 
its  rays  fall  vertically  upon  a  material  thing,  free  from  the 
opposing  influences  of  the  north  wind,  or  of  mountains  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  or  of  the  obscuring  clouds,  there  heat 
will  be  found  with  all  the  certainty  and  necessity  which  exist 
in  the  relations  that  bind  a  cause  to  its  legitimate  efiect. 

So  with  education  :  wherever  its  transforming  power  falls 
upon  a  human  mind  free  from  indifierence,  or  prejudice,  or 
from  the  bondage  of  corrupt  associations,  there  it  will  pro- 
duce good  moral  results.  The  relations  that  crime  and  pov- 
erty hold  to  education  in  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world 
have  already  attracted  the  attention  of  educators  and  states- 
men. Their  researches  have  established  the  facts  that  iofuo- 
ranee  is  the  parent  of  poverty  and  crime,  and  that  education 
has  no  tendency  to  produce  either.  Statistics  collected  in  all 
countries  where  systems  of  education  exist  show  that  every- 
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where  the  criminal  class  receives  its  additions  from  the  isfno- 
rant  class,  and  that  intelligence  is  a  necessary  element  of  every 
virtue.  The  charge  against  education  that  it  has  a  tendency 
to  make  a  man  either  wicked  or  }  oor  is  as  unphilosophical  as  it 
is  some  times  malicious,  for  it  finds  no  confirmation  in  reason 
or  in  history. 

But  what  right  has  the  State  to  levy  a  general  tax  for  the 
free  education  of  the  children  of  the  State  ?  Or,  at  least,  what 
right  has  the  State  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of  more  than  the 
simple  elements  of  knowledge? 

Not  much  time  need  be  consumed  in  answering  these  ques- 
tions. 

The  State  with  us  is  the  people  themselves. 

The  people  acting  as  an  organized  State  have  two  ends  to 
accomplish.  One  is  the  protection  of  the  people  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  objects  of  their  natural  rights.  The  other  is  the 
the  right  development  of  the  people  in  all  their  powers  and 
capacities.  It  is  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  two  ends 
that  States  exist,  and  they  have  the  right  and  it  is  their  duty  to 
do  anything  and  everything  which  is  necessary  to  be  done,  and 
which  individuals  acting  alone  cannot  do,  that  these  ends  may 
be  secured. 

The  citizen  must  be  made  intelligent  before  he  will  aid  in 
making  laws  which  protect  natural  rights,  or  before  he  will 
obey  those  that  are  made.  The  State  must  put  into  the 
schools  what  it  would  have  appear  in  the  people. 

The  republican  spirit  is  the  product  of  popular  education. 
In  a  republican  State  the  children  of  all  classes  must  be 
trained  together  in  the  same  schools.  The  schools  must  be 
free  alike  to  all,  and  the  attendance  upon  them  must  be  made 
compulsory. 

The  school  system  of  the  people  must  include  both  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  for  elementary  knowledge  is  not  ade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  men  who  are  to  be  their  own  rulers.  Ele- 
mentary knowledge  has  for  its  object  simple  facts.  The  young 
pupil  observes  the  qualities  of  matter  and  knows  them  simply 
as  phenomena.  His  mind  acts  and  he  becomes  conscious  of 
mental  states  only  as  phenomena.  The  simple  knowledge  that 
something  exists,  is  called  historical  or  empirical  knowledge. 
Empirical  knowledge  does  not  satisfy  the  mind.     To  know  that 
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there  are  seven  days  in  a  week,  and  four  weeks  in  a  month ; 
that  a  plant  has  roots,  and  a  dog  has  four  feet ;  that  the  sun 
shines  by  day  and  the  moon  by  night ;  to  know  these  things 
simply  as  facts  does  not  content  the  mind  of  the  learner  nor 
give  him  possession  of  that  knowledge  which  in  itself  as  an  end 
is  of  the  least  value. 

A  knowledge  of  facts  is  elementary  knowledge,  and  is  the 
kind  taught  in  the  Elementary  Schools.  Elementary  knowl- 
edge, or  the  knowledge  which  pertains  to  individual  existences, 
prepares  the  mind  for  a  knowledge  of  general  principles  and 
of  classes.  It  is  only  after  observing  what  is  true  in  many 
particular  cases,  that  the  mind  is  prepared  to  affirm  what  is 
universally  true.  In  this  way  only  can  the  learner  pass  from 
particular  examples  relating  to  language,  number,  objects  in 
nature,  and  changes  in  matter  and  mind,  to  the  general 
principles  of  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  to  the  laws  which 
determine  all  modes  of  physical  existence  and  of  mental 
activity. 

The  child  who  leaves  the  elementary  schools  with  his  mind 
well  stored  with  facts  and  his  powers  well  trained  to  observe, 
is  just  prepared  for  the  pursuit  of  general  truth,  and  for  the 
mental  training  such  pursuit  will  occasion.  Now  the  second- 
ary or  High  Schools  should  open  their  doors  to  receive  him, 
and  offer  to  him  an  opportunity  for  scientific  study  and  for 
the  training  of  the  reflective  powers.  Under  such  tuition  the 
young  student  will  soon  begin  to  inquire  for  reasons  and  for 
causes.  Objects  in  nature  will  now  begin  to  arrange  them- 
vselves  in  great  divisions.  The  laws  of  physical  forces  will 
begin  to  appear.  That  which  is  universally  true  in  number 
and  language,  will  become  known.  The  laws  of  thought  and 
of  thinking  will  attract  attention.  Human  duties,  public  and 
private,  will  be  comprehended,  and  as  a  result  of  such  knowl- 
edge and  of  the  training  of  the  human  faculties  caused  by  its 
acquisition,  rules  of  human  conduct  will  be  discovered  and  the 
power  of  independent  activity  and  intelligent  obedience  will  be 
acquired. 

If  our  children  are  compelled  or  permitted  to  graduate  from 
the  elementary  schools  into  active  life,  the}^  will  enter  upon 
their  career  as  free-born  citizens  without  any  adequate  prep- 
aration for  its  duties  or  its  responsibilities.     In  their  work  on 
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the  farm  and  in  the  shop  they  will  simply  imitate  the  customs 
of  the  fathers ;  for  they  have  no  knowledge  of  general  prin- 
ciples with  which  to  frame  new  and  better  plans  for  producing 
the  necessities  and  conveniences  of  life.  If  they  become  mer- 
chants, knowing  little  of  the  laws  of  exchange,  they  will  be- 
limited  in  their  acts  to  repeating  those  operations  only  which, 
have  been  sanctioned  by  tradition  and  experience. 

They  cannot  be  their  own  civil  governors,  for  they  must  be 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  civil  government,  and  of  those 
forms  of  government  best  adapted  to  secure  the  ends  for  which, 
governments  exist.  They  must  look  to  philosophers  for  opin- 
ions in  politics  and  religion,  —  as  reliable  judgments  in  mat- 
ters of  faith  and  practice  must  be  based  upon  a  knowledge- 
of  general  principles.  But  the  people  of  a  free  State  must 
form  their  own  opinions,  each  man  for  himself.  No  servile 
imitation  or  passive  submission  must  be  practised  by  those  to 
whom  personal  liberty  has  been  freely  offered.  The  secondary 
schools  with  us  are  a  necessity,  and  the  State  is  performing  its 
wisest  act  Avhen  it  provides  for  their  public  support.  Let  not 
the  people  be  deceived  by  any  argument  that  the  enemies  of 
free  schools  may  attempt  to  make  against  them.  They  are- 
the  only  means  by  which  a  popular  government  and  personal 
freedom  can  be  preserved.  By  no  other  means  can  the  people 
be  made  homogeneous  members  of  a  republican  State.  They 
offer  to  us  the  only  means  of  so  elevating  our  system  of  popular- 
education  as  to  induce  the  people  of  all  classes  to  send  their 
children  to  be  educated  together  in  the  public  schools.  It  is. 
because  our  free  schools  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 
State,  and  to  the  well-being  of  its  individual  citizens,  that  these' 
schools  may  be  legitimately  supported  by  a  public  tax. 

Is  the  education  which  our  schools  provide,  practical?  We 
cannot  answer  this  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  honest 
mind,  until  we  know  first  what  is  meant  by  the  term  practical, 
and  second,  what  education  our  schools  are  providing. 

Practical  is  from  the  Greek,  and  signifies,  "adapted  to 
producing  an  effect."  The  term  may  be  applied  to  both  men 
and  things.  A  practical  man  is  one  who  is  skilful  in  apply- 
ing knowledge  to  the  accomplishment  of  some  useful  end.  A 
practical  thing  is  one  that  may  be  used  with  success. 

Do  our  schools  make  practical  men,  and  provide  them  with 
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practical  things  ?     If  they  do,  they  must  train  the  children  to  a 
skilful  use  "of  their  minds,  and  communicate  useful  knowledge. 

To  train  the  mind  is  to  lead  it  to  so  exercise  itself  that  the 
powers  will  acquire  facility  in  performing  their  proper  func- 
tions. It  is  to  give  such  practice  to  the  observing  powers  as 
will  produce  facility  in  gaining  knowledge  of  the  world  without 
us ;  to  so  use  the  memory  as  to  add  to  its  original  attributes 
a  facility  in  reproducing  past  mental  states  and  in  recogniz- 
ing them  as  they  reappear ;  to  awaken  the  imagination  to  such 
activity  as  will  give  it  facility  in  creating  images  of  things  more 
beautiful  than  any  that  have  been  perceived ;  to  exercise  the 
reflective  faculties  in  a  way  to  give  them  strength  in  discover- 
ing general  truth,  and  finally,  to  influence  the  moral  nature  and 
the  will  to  so  exert  their  power  as  to  increase  it  for  discovering 
the  moral  quality  of  actions  and  for  choosing  the  highest  good. 
To  communicate  useful  knowledge  is  to  present  to  the  mind 
such  objects  of  thought  as  will  arouse  the  faculties  to  the  most 
vigorous  and  healthful  activity;  or  such  as  will  occasion  knowl- 
edge that  will  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  other  knowledge,  or 
such  as  will  guide  the  active  powers  in  their  efibrts  to  supply 
our  human  wants. 

If  the  schools  are  successful  in  giving  such  training  as  I 
have  described,  and  in  communicating  such  knowledge  as  I 
have  called  useful,  they  will  produce  practical  men  in  the  high- 
est and  best  sense  of  that  term.  What  are  the  facts  ?  For  the 
facts  we  must  turn  to  the  results  which  the  schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth have  produced.  We  must  inquire  for  the  character 
of  the  people,  upon  whom  the  schools  have  had  a  chance  to 
produce  their  legitimate  effects.  Are  the  people  intelligent 
and  virtuous,  and  have  they  the  power  of  self-control?  Are 
they  humane  and  benevolent,  and  the  loyal  supporters  of  a  free 
government?  Are  they  industrious  and  thrifty,  and  are  they 
alive  to  every  enterprise  that  has  for  its  object  human  progress 
and  the  well-being  of  man?  Are  they  happy  and  contented 
with  their  lot  in  life? 

Judged  by  a  standard  of  ideal  excellence,  the  schools 
are  far  from  perfection.  They  need  a  reformation  in  their 
organization,  supervision,  courses  of  study  and  methods 
of  teaching.  To  this  great  work  of  reformation  the  earnest 
attention    of  the  educators    of   the  Commonwealth  is  invited 
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We  may  be  encouraged  in  this  progressive  work  by  properly 
appreciating  what  the  schools  of  the  people  have  already  ac- 
complished. 

Moral  Education. 

Moral  education  consists  in  the  development  of  a  sense  of 
duty  and  the  power  of  self  control. 

The  human  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  whenever  it  performs 
an  act  which  possesses  a  moral  element,  it  becomes  conscious 
of  a  feeling  of  obligation.  If  this  feeling  is  regarded  in  the 
performance  of  the  act,  another  feeling  will  arise  called  a  feel- 
ing of  approbation,  — ^^if  disregarded,  the  result  will  be  a  feel- 
ing of  disapprobation.  Approbation  is  a  feeling  of  pleasure, 
disapprobation  is  a  feeling  of  pain.  These  feelings  or  emo- 
tions of  pleasure  or  pain  become  the  motives  that  influence  the 
will  to  choose  the  right  and  reject  the  wrong. 

Moral  education,  from  its  definition,  appears  to  be  a  state  of 
the  moral  nature,  and  not  a  process.  What  the  teacher  should 
study  to  know  is  the  character  of  the  state  itself — the  process 
by  which  the  state  is  produced,  and  the  means  which  occasion 
the  process. 

1st.  What  is  the  character  of  the  state  called  moral  educa- 
tion? AH  our  moral  and  mental  states  are  known  to  us  by 
a  consciousness  of  what  our  minds  are  inclined  and  accustomed 
to  do. 

We  judge  of  ourselves  not  by  turning  our  attention  directly 
upon  ourselves,  for  we  cannot  make  ourselves  the  direct  object 
of  consciousness.  We  are  compelled  to  put  ourselves  upon 
trial  and  to  derive  our  knowledge  of  what  we  are  from  what 
we  learn  of  our  mental  products  and  our  conduct. 

Many  a  man  has  been  surprised  to  learn  that  his  moral 
nature  was  weak,  when  some  unusual  temptation  came  sud- 
denly upon  him.  He  thought  that  he  was  a  truthful  man  till 
he  found  himself  practising  deception,  and  a  just  man  till  he 
violated  the  principles  of  justice,  and  a  noble  man  till  he  per- 
formed a  mean  act. 

We  are  constantly  changing  our  opinions  of  one  another  and 
of  ourselves.  This  is  because  the  soul  of  man,  as  it  is  in  itself^ 
is  not  the  direct  object  of  either  observation  or  consciousness. 
Every  man  must  have  a  probation,  that  he  may  reveal  himself 
to  himself  and  to  those  with  whom  he  holds  a  relation. 
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While  this  is  true  there  will  come  a  time  in  every  man's  his- 
tory when  his  reputation  and  his  character  will  correspond  with 
each  other,  so  that  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  may  be 
known  by  himself  and  by  his  associates.  If,  after  a  fair  trial 
in  life,  he  finds  that  he  is  inclined  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done, 
and  that  his  acts  agree  with  his  inclinations,  he  may  infer  that 
he  has  a  good  moral  education.  Such  a  moral  education  the 
children  of  the  schools  should  obtain. 

How  is  this  to  be  accomplished?  Moral  education  is  pro- 
duced by  a  systematic  and  persistent  performance  of  duty,  with 
a  full  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  actor  of  the  nature  of 
his  acts,  and  of  the  obligation  he  is  under  to  perform  them. 
Holiesty,  fidelity,  truthfulness,  justice,  charity,  temperance, 
love  of  country,  of  benefactors  and  of  friends,  both  human 
and  divine,  will  become  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  every 
mind  that  is  led  by  an  inherent  power  of  its  own  will,  or  by 
the  will  of  another,  to  a  faithful  practice  of  these  virtues.  The 
teacher  of  morals  must  commence  his  work  by  leadino^  the 
young  to  perform  acts  with  a  consciousness  of  their  moral 
qualities. 

After  the  performance  of  a  just  act,  the  justice  of  it  may  be 
shown  to  consist  in  rendering  to  another  what  was  due  to  him, 
and  then  there  should  follow  a  careful  teaching  of  what  may  he 
due  from  one  person  to  another.  In  connection  with  the  teach- 
ing, the  pupils  should  be  required  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
truths  tauHit. 

Let  this  be  fully  done  in  all  the  school  exercises,  on  the  play- 
ground and  by  the  way,  and  the  school  would  exhibit  a  perfect 
state  of  the  social  relations.  Let  this  generally  be  left  undone 
and  the  school  will  fail  of  securing  the  highest  end  for  which  it 
is  established.  Every  communication  we  make  with  a  moral 
being  implies  the  exercise  of  fidelity  and  trust.  All  our  social 
relations  are  carried  on  by  means  of  promises  and  contracts. 
But  promises  and  contracts  amount  to  nothing  without  fidelity 
on  the  one  hand,  and  trust  on  the  other.  If  deception  had  no 
existence  among  men,  fidelity  and  trust  w^ould  be  unlimited, 
and  there  would  result  a  perfect  state  of  society.  If  it  some- 
times exists,  our  social  relations  will  be  thrown  into  confusion. 
If  it  becomes  general,  society  is  impossible. 

From  this  we  may  learn  the  will  of  God  with  reference  to 
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decepti(tn.  If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  disastrous  effects 
which  the  practice  of  deception  produces  on  the  deceiver,  we 
ma}^  also  learn  our  duty  as  moral  beings  with  reference  to  its 
continuance  in  our  own  minds,  or  in  the  minds  of  those  over 
whom  we  may  exercise  any  control. 

How  shall  the  teacher  train  his  pupils  to  be  truthful  persons  ? 
First,  he  must  himself  be  what  he  would  have  his  pupils 
become.  He  must  have  the  reputation  and  the  character  of  a 
truthful  man ;  truthful  not  only  in  his  speech  but  in  all  the  re- 
lations he  holds  to  those  under  his  care.  Children  are  sharp  to 
discover  the  motives  that  move  the  will  of  him  who  is  placed 
over  them  to  teach  and  control. 

If  he  makes  promises  he  does  not  intend  to  fulfil,  his  pupils 
will  surely  know  it,  and  will  sjoon  reward  him  for  his  unfaith- 
fulness by  imitating  his  example.  If  he  pretends  to  know 
beyond  his  knowledge,  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  will  find 
out  that  he  has  deceived  nobody  but  himself,  and  that  his 
pupils  can  pretend  as  well  as  he. 

If  he  is  accustomed  to  invent  excuses  for  a  failure  to  meet  his 
engagements  or  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  will  soon  be 
surprised  to  find  how  rapidly  the  same  inventive  power  will 
unfold  itself  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  Examples  of  truthful 
conduct  springing  from  the  highest  principles  of  action  are 
moral  object  lessons  that  constitute  the  most  powerful  means  to 
be  used  in  training  out  of  the  minds  of  the  children  all  tendency 
to  deceive. 

Moral  training  may  be  communicated  by  precept  also. 
After  the  children  have  come  to  that  period  in  their  mental 
growth  when  they  can  understand  a  precept,  and  have  acquired 
to  a  considerable  degree  the  power  of  self-control,  they  may  be 
affected  through  the  reason. 

The  teacher  may  show  the  inevitable  results  of  the  practice 
of  deception.  By  a  reasoning  process  he  may  lead  his  pupils 
to  see  that  deception  is  a  violation  of  justice ;  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  break  up  all  social  relations  ;  that  it  corrupts  the 
mind  of  the  deceiver  and  takes  away  from  him  all  self-respect ; 
and  that  no  evil  doers  are  more  universally  despised  than  are 
those  whose  words  and  acts  do  not  express  the  true  purposes 
and  sentiments  of  their  authors. 

If    example  and  precept  both    fail,    other   means    must    be 
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resorted  to,  for  the  teacher  must  insist  on  obedience  to  his  moral 
instructions.  From  the  first  he  must  put  his  pupils  to  practis- 
ing the  truth  in  all  the  relations  they  hold  to  their  studies,  to 
the  government  of  the  school,  and  to  one  another.  In  this  way 
only  can  a  good  habit  be  formed.  As  early  as  possible  the 
pupils  should  be  led  to  truthful  conduct  by  moving  influences 
found  in  the  will  itself.    . 

The  practice  of  self-control  is  the  only  way  to  the  power  of 
self-control,  and  this  power  is  the  end  sought  in  all  school 
exercises.  After  that  power  is  gained  the  pupil  may  go  out 
from  under  the  control  of  his  master  and  take  care  of  himself. 

In  these  ways  children  can  be  trained  into  the  truthful  spirit, 
out  of  which  will  spring  all  the  virtues.  For  if  one  is  true  to 
himself  he  will  have  a  sacred  regard  for  the  principles  of  piety, 
chastity,  frugality  and  temperance.  If  he  is  true  to  others  he 
will  cherish  a  love  of  justice,  friends,  country,  and  humanity. 
Let  the  teacher,  then,  turn  his  earnest  attention  to  those  personal 
relations,  to  those  instructions,  and  to  those  processes  which 
are  the  appropriate  occasions  and  causes  of  a  perfect  fidelity. 
It  is  quite  important  that  the  child  should  be  trained  to  give 
appropriate  expressions  to  his  virtuous  sentiments.  The  truth 
of  this  statement  will  appear  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  our  mental  and  moral  habits  are  strengthened  by  our 
forms  of  expression.  Good  manners  not  only  express  a  refine- 
ment of  the  spirit,  but  they  have  a  tendency  to  cultivate  the 
refinement.  For  this  reason  instruction  in  morals  includes  in- 
struction in  manners. 

Let  the  teacher  therefore  train  his  pupils  to  use  agreeable 
tones  of  the  voice,  and  to  make  a  careful  selection  of  words  in 
conversation ;  to  exhibit  a  keen  sense  of  propriety  in  avoiding 
all  vulgarity,  and  in  choosing  the  most  approved  style  of 
address,  and  to  show  a  proper  respect  to  age,  rank,  position  and 
merit.  The  teacher  should  be  with  his  pupils  from  the  time 
they  leave  their  homes  in  the  morning  until  they  return  to  them 
again  at  night.  He  should  be  with  them  by  his  visible  pres- 
ence, while  they  are  in  school  or  on  the  play-grounds,  and  by 
his  spiritual  presence  while  they  are  on  their  way  to  and  from 
the  school. 

He  is  not  to  interfere  so  as  to  improperly  check  the  spon- 
taneous activity  of  their  young  natures  as  they  engage  in  their 
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youthful  sports  ;  nor  is  he  at  any  time  to  deprive  them  of  the 
full  and  free  enjoyment  of  one  of  their  natural  rights.  He  is 
to  guard  them  against  excesses  in  their  plays  ;  to  assist  them  in 
controlling  their  emotions  exercised  towards  one  another ;  to 
prevent  the  use  of  impure  words,  and  the  exhibition  of  any 
vicious  conduct.  He  is  to  perform  the  same  office  for  the 
children  on  the  play-ground  as  in  the  school  exercises,  that  of 
director  of  their  thinking  and  acting.  He  is  to  lead  them  to 
freedom  by  teaching  them  how  to  learn,  and  by  training  them  to 
self-control.  Let  these  things  be  well  done,  and  the  schools 
of  the  people  will  attain  the  ends  for  which  they  were  estab- 
lished. 

JOHN  W,  DICKINSON. 
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APPENDIXES. 


A. 

FACTS   eelati:ng 

TO    THE 

PUBLIC    SCHOOL    SYSTEM. 


BY 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright. 


FACTS  RELATING  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


A  few  years  ago  an  elaborate  and  seductive  argument  was 
made  before  the  Committee  on  Education  of  a  constitutional 
convention  for  one  of  the  United  States  against  the  adoption  of 
the  public  school  system  and  in  favor  of  the  parental  system. 
In  this  argument  the  public  school  system  of  Massachusetts  was 
brought  into  comparison  with  the  parental  system  of  Virginia, 
and  a  vast  array  of  statistics  of  crime,  insanity,  idiocy,  and 
pauperism  were  given  to  show  that  in  Massachusetts  all  such 
conditions  existed  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  Virginia,  and 
largely  as  the  products  of  the  common  school  system.  The 
argument  referred  to,  which  Avas  very  able  from  the  stand-point 
assumed,  gave  courage  to  the  opponents  of  our  New  England 
system  everywhere,  the  statistics  quoted  being  deemed  un- 
answerable arijuments  ao-ainst  the  free  schools  of  the  North ; 
newspapers  abroad  took  them  up,  and  the  friends  of  the  common 
schools  demanded  a  statistical  answer.  This  was  partially 
given  in  the  Forty-second  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education  in  a  chapter  on  ' '  The  Results  of  the  Massachusetts 
Public  School  System."  The  intention,  at  the  time  that 
chapter  was  written,  was  to  use  subsequently  whatever  data, 
bearing  on  the  subject,  could  be  gleaned  from  the  tenth  census 
of  the  United  States. 

Of  late  but  little  use  has  been  made  of  the  arsiuments  antasf- 
onistic  to  our  system,  but  occasionally  the  old  libel  is  repeated, 
as  for  instance  by  a  popular  writer  in  an  article  in  a  well-known 
Review,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  in  some  papers  which  seek 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  know  the  facts, 
the  idea  that  the  civilization  of  the  States  having  free  schools  is 
not  what  the  friends  of  education  claim.  So  it  becomes  duty 
again   to   show   two   things,  the    statistics   bearing   upon  the 
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subject,  and  the  fallacy  of  arguments  drawn  from  a  certain 
class  of  statistics. 

This  paper  is  therefore  supplemental  to  that  in  the  Forty- 
second  Report,  and  should  be  read  therewith. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  desire  whatever  to 
compare  the  social  conditions  of  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts,  but  to  show  the  results,  so  far  as  may  be,  of 
two  systems  which  are  radically  opposed  to  each  other,  or 
better,  to  show  that  the  free  school  system  has  not  produced 
results  not  in  harmony  with  a  high  civilization. 

This  paper  goes  further  than  the  first,  for  here  the  school  and 
illiteracy  statistics  of  the  whole  United  States  are  brought  out. 
These  statistics  are  taken  from  the  tenth  census,  but  not  being 
freely  available  to  the  public  it  has  been  thought  wise  to  put 
them  into  shape  for  general  use. 

Table  I.  shows  the  school  age,  school  population,  enrolled 
pupils,  and  average  daily  attendance  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories. 

This  table  has  been  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  bureau 
of  Education,  so  far  as  school  population  and  enrolled  pupils 
are  concerned,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  from  the  tenth 
census. 
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The  foregoing  table  needs  but  little  analysis.  New  Hamp- 
shire has  the  highest  average  daily  attendance,  it  being  80.36 
per  cent,  of  the  total  school  population,  while  Massachusetts 
stands  second  on  the  list,  her  average  daily  attendance  being 
70.76  percent,  of  the  total  school  population.  The  two  States 
with  the  lowest  average  attendance  are  Louisiana,  20.56  per 
cent.,  and  Virginia,  22.05  per  cent. 

I  know  of  no  other  table  which  gives  these  results  ;  it  shows 
at  a  glance  the  proportion  of  the  school  population  of  each  State 
reached  by  educational  work. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  average  daily  attendance  is 
sometimes  misleading,  for  instance,  the  school  age  in  New 
York  is  from  5  to  21,  and  the  same  in  Virginia  ;  this,  of  course, 
throws  a  large  proportion  of  persons  of  legal  school  age  out  of 
school  and  reduces  consequently  the  percentage  of  average  daily 
attendance.  On  the  basis  of  enrolment,  however,  the  three 
results  of  attendance  would  be  seen.  On  this  basis,  the  percent- 
age of  average  daily  attendance  of  the  enrolled  pupils  in  Mas- 
sachusetts is  76.8  per  cent,  and  in  Virginia  it  is  58.4  per  cent. 

If  the  influence  of  the  common  school  system  is  evil,  cer- 
tainly New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  are  sufiering  more 
than  any  other  States,  and  Louisiana  and  Virginia  have  the  best 
possible  advantage  for  moral  and  sound  intellectual  improve- 
ment. 

Table  II.  is  the  logical  sequence  of  the  preceding  table  and 
deals  with  illiteracy. 

This  table  is  arranged  by  States  and  Territories  in  the  order 
of  rank  as  to  the  illiteracy  of  native  white  persons  of  ten  years 
of  age  and  upward. 
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Massachusetts,  . 

Connecticut, 

Nevada, 

New  Hampshire, 

Montana,   . 

Wyoming, . 

Dakota, 

Maine, 

Minnesota, 

California, . 

Wisconsin, 

New  York, 

Michigan,  . 

Nebraska,  . 

Vermont,   . 

Washington, 

District  of  Columbia 

Iowa, 

Rhode  Island,    . 

Idaho, 
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From  the  foregoing  table  we  learn  that  while  6.4  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  white  persons  ten  years  of  age  and  upwards 
in  Massachusetts  are  unable  to  write,  but  seven-tenths  of  one 
per  cent,  of  her  native  horn  of  same  age  are  unable  to  write,  and 
Massachusetts  stands  No.  1  in  the  list.  Of  her  foreign-born 
white  population  ten  years  of  age  and  upwards  19.6  per  cent, 
cannot  write. 

Louisana  and  Virginia,  the  States  standing  at  the  foot  on  the 
basis  of  average  daily  attendance,  stand  38  and  36  respectively 
in  this  table,  the  former  having  19.8  per  cent,  of  her  native 
white  population  ten  and  over,  and  the  latter  18.5  per  cent.,  un- 
able to  write. 

If  the  charge  that  the  effects  of  the  common  school  are  evil  is 
true,  then  it  must  be  true  that  inability  to  write  constitutes  a 
safeguard  ao;ainst  evil  influences. 

That  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the  colored  popula- 
tion in  the  different  States  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
native  and  foreign  white,  I  have  compiled  the  following  table  :  — 


Table   III.  —  Illiteracy  of  the  Colored  Population  of  the  States  and 

Territories. 


COLOKED  Persons  of  10  Y'rs  of  Age  and  Upw'ds. 

STATES  AND  TERRITOKIES. 

Enumerated. 

Returned  as  unable  to  Write. 

2^^umber. 

JT'umber. 

Per  cent. 

The  United  States,  . 

4,601,207 

3,220,878 

70-0 

Wyoming, 

1,239 

182 

14-7 

Massachusetts, 

15,416 

2,322 

15-1 

New  Hampshin 

^1 

594 

94 

15-8 

Connecticut, 

9,.523 

1,661 

17-4 

Vermont,  . 

807 

156 

19-3 

Colorado,  . 

2,764 

568 

20-6 

New  York, 

63,825 

11,425 

21-2 

Rhode  Island, 

5,303 

1,249 

23-6 

Arizona,     . 

4,288 

1,018 

23-7 

Maine, 

1,658 

412 

24-8 

Nevada,     . 

8,071 

2,154 

26-7 

Pennsylvania, 

66,654 

18,033 

27-1 

Ohio, 

59,839 

16,356 

27-3 

Oregon,     . 

11,083 

3,080 

27-8 

Idaho, 

3,524 

994 

28-2 

Michigan, . 

16,780 

4,791 

28-5 

California, 

91,827 

27,340 

29-8 

Iowa, 

7,578 

2,272 

30-0 

APPENDIX. 
Table  III.  —  Concluded. 
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Colored  Persons  of  10  Y'rs  of  Age  and  Upw'ds. 

STATES  AlfD  TERRITORIES. 

Enumerated. 

Returned  as  unable  to  Write. 

Number. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

New  Jersey,      .        .        .        . 

30,20(3 

9,200 

30-5 

Nebraska, 

1,959 

602 

80-7 

Wisconsin, 

4,279 

1,327 

31-0 

Indiana,     . 

29,140 

10,363 

35-6 

Montana,  . 

3,003 

1,076 

35-8 

Illinois, 

34,837 

12,971 

.37-2 

Minnesota, 

2,794 

1,040 

37-2 

Washington, 

6,451 

2,460 

.      38-1 

Dakota, 

1,501 

664 

44-2 

Kansas, 

31,176 

14,588 

46-8 

District  of  Columbia 

45,035 

21,790 

48-4 

Utah, 

1,318 

689 

52-3 

Missouri,  . 

104,393 

56,244 

53-9> 

West  Virginia,  . 

18,446 

10,139 

55-0 

Delaware, 

19,245 

11,068 

57-5 

Maryland, 

151,278 

90,172 

59-6 

Kentucky, 

190,223 

133,895 

70-4 

Florida,     . 

85,513 

60,420 

70-7 

Tennessee, 

271,386 

194,495 

71-7 

Virginia,   . 

428,450 

316,660 

737 

Ai'kansas, . 

137,971 

103,473 

75-0 

Mississippi, 

425,397 

319,753 

75-2 

Texas, 

255,265 

192,520 

75-4 

North  Carolina, 

351,145 

271,943 

77-4 

South  Carolina, 

394,750 

310,071    . 

78-5 

Louisiana, 

328,153 

259,429 

79  1 

Alabama,  . 

399,058 

321,680 

80-6 

Georgia,    . 

479,863 

391,482 

81-6 

New  Mexico,    . 

8,199 

7,559 

92-2 

All  comparisons  drawn  from  Tables  II.  and  III.  should  be 
made  with  a  knowledge  of  the  nativity  and  parent  nativity  of 
the  States  involved.  For  this  purpose  the  tables  following 
have  been  prepared. 
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The  foreign  white  population  of  Virginia  is  a  little  over  nine- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  her  total  population,  while  in  Massa- 
chusetts the  foreign  white  is  24.4  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Virginia 
has  4,835  of  Irish  birth;  Massachusetts  has  226,700. 

Table  VI.  shows  clearly  the  analysis  of  the  percentage  of 
native  and  foreign  born  persons  in  the  two  States. 

The  widely  varying  character  of  the  people  of  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts,  as  shown  by  birth,  is  fully  paralleled  by  the 
varying  character  of  the  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
States  named,  as  shown  in 

Table  VII.  —  Occupations  in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


Massachusetts. 


Virginia. 


Total  Number  in  all  Occupations, 


Agriculture,    .        . 

Agricultural  laborers, . 
Farmers  and  planters, 
Others  in  agriculture,  . 

Professional  and  Personal  Services, 
Domestic  servants, 
Hotel   and   restaurant  keepers    and 

ployes,      

Laborers, 

Launderers  and  laundresses. 

Teachers, 

Others  in  professional  and  personal  service. 

Trade  and  Transportation 

Clerks,  salesmen  and  accountants  in  stores, 
Commercial     travellers,     hucksters     and 

peddlers, 

Traders  and  dealers,    .... 
Officials    and    employes  of  railroad  com 

panics, 

Sailors,  steamboatmen,  pilots  and  water 

men, 

Others  in  trade  and  transportation,     . 

Manufacturin'G,  Mechanical  and  Mining, 
Boot  and  shoe  makers. 
Brick  and  stone  masons,  marble  and  stone 

cutters, 

Cabinet  makers  and  upholsterers. 
Carpenters  and  joiners. 
Cigar  makers  and  tobacco  workers,   . 
Cotton,  silk  and  woollen  mill  operatives. 


720,774 

64,973 

22,553 

89,266 

3,154 

170,160 
62,799 

6,889 
60,230 

3,636 
10,115 
36,491 

115,376 
33,033 

5,568 

28,784 

9,867 

8,166 
29,958 

370,265 
58,900 

9,700 
6,100 

20,632 
1,677 

90,044 


494,240 

254,099 

132,820 

119,623 

1,656 

146,664 
49,024 

1,764 

73,253 
6,114 
4,571 

11. ,938 

30,418 
6,956 

977 
9,268 

5,032 

3,197 
4,988 

63,059 
2,850 

2,143 

794 

8,273 

10,121 

1,441 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

Massachusetts. 

Virginia. 

Manufacturing,  Etc.  —  Co7i. 

Cuvriers,  tanners,  dressers  and  finishers  of 

leather,      

7,856 

354 

Fishermen  and  oystermen,  .... 

6,103 

3,625 

Iron   and  steel  works   and  shops    opera- 

tives  

6,846 

1,254 

Machinists,  ....... 

12,455 

1,144 

Manufacturers  and  officials  in  manufactur- 

ing companies,         ..... 

6,144 

470 

Painters  and  varnishers,      .... 

10,133 

1,114 

Paper  mill  operatives,          .... 

6,828 

69 

Printers, 

6,397 

831 

Employes   of    manufacturing  companies. 

not  specified,     ...... 

5,815 

130 

Others  in  manufacturing,  mechanical  and 

mining, 

116,135 

28,446 

Percentages  of  Classified  Occupations  of  Total  Occupations. 


Agriculture, 

Professional  and  personal?  services,    . 
Trade  and  transportation,  . 
Manufacturing,  mechanical  and  mining. 


51-4 

29  7 

12-7 

6-2 


In  Virginia  51.4  per  cent,  of  all  persons  engaged  in  all  occu- 
pations are  employed  in  agriculture,  while  in  Massachusetts 
the  same  percentage  is  engaged  in  manufactures  and  mining. 
This  statement  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  wide  difference  in 
the  pursuits  of  the  two  peoples. 

The  statistical  arguments  used  to  prove  the  immoral  tend- 
ency of  our  New  England  system,  relate,  as  I  have  said,  to  the 
dependent  and  defective  classes,  and  so  far  as  bare  figures  are 
concerned  they  are,  as  a  rule,  against  New  England ;  as  be- 
tween Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  not  to  take  time  and  space 
to  examine  into  the  facts  for  other  States,  what  docs  it  signify 
if  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  penal  institutions  of  the 
former  State  is  greater  than  in  the  latter?  or  that  the  num- 
ber of  insane  is  larger?  It  is  true  that  the  convicts  and 
insane  in  Massachusetts  outnumber  the  convicts  and  insane 
in  Virginia,  but  when  those  who  are  born  defective  are  con- 
sidered, Virginia  is  found  to  have  the  larger  number. 
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This  is  no  argument  against  the  civilization  of  Virginia. 

The  statistics  of  school  population,  illiteracy,  parentage,  and 
occupations,  as  shown  in  the  tables,  completely  destroy  all  such 
arguments  without  other  elements  rendering  the  conclusions  of 
writers  who  seek  to  antagonize  free  education  erroneous. 

When  we  consider  the  varied  conditions  which  attend  crime 
in  the  two  States  all  such  arguments  become  absolutely  falla- 
cious and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  should  find  no  lodg- 
ment in  the  minds  of  men  who  care  anything  for  fair  and  just 
treatment. 

Rev.  F.  H.  Wines,  Special  Agent  of  the  Tenth  Census,  hav- 
ing in  charge  statistics  of  the  defective,  dependent  and  delin- 
quent classes,  has  stated  so  clearly  in  his  report  the  uselessness 
of  comparisons  drawn  from  criminal  statistics  that  I  quote  him 
at  length :  — 

"  A  complete  study  of  the  United  States  would  include,  first,  the 
examination  of  the  criminal  codes  of  the  several  States,  in  order  to 
determine  to  what  extent  and  in  what  particulars  they  differ  from  each 
other ;  second,  the  collection  and  digestion  of  the  statistics  of  crimi- 
nal procedure  under  the  several  codes ;  third,  a  knowledge  of  the 
amount  and  character  of  punishment  inflicted  upon  persons  convicted 
of  crimes  or  misdemeanors.  To  these  three  particulars  may  be  added 
a  fourth,  which  is  subsidiar}'  to  them,  namely :  information  touching 
the  modification  of  punishment,  through  the  intervention  of  the  execu- 
tive, in  granting  pardons  and  commutations  of  sentences.  Few  men 
have  any  adequate  conception  either  of  the  importance  of  such  an 
inquiry,  the  labor  involved  in  it,  or  the  energy,  patience,  and  good 
sense  necessary  for  its  successful  accomplishment.  The  bare  state- 
ment that  there  were  on  a  given  day  so  many  persons  in  confinement, 
standing  alone,  is  of  value,  but  its  relative  value  is  ver}^  slight. 

The  novice  in  criminal  statistics  needs  to  be  warned  against  confid- 
ing in  any  deductions  drawn  from  comparisons  which  may  be  made 
between  the  number  of  prisoners  in  one  State  and  in  another. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  uniformity  in  their  respective 
criminal  codes,  it  may  happen  that  the  list  of  punishable  offences  is 
greater  in  this  State  than  in  that,  or  that  offences  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment in  one  State  may  be  punishable  in  another  merel}'  b}'  fine, 
without  imprisonment.  Even  though  the  codes  should  prove  to  be 
preciselj^  similar,  the  sentences  imposed  by  the  courts  might  prove, 
upon  inquiry,  to  be  longer,  upon  the  average,  here  than  there;  and 
evidently  long  sentences  tend  to  fill  up  the  prisons,  while  short 
sentences  tend  to  empty  them. 
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The  relation  between  the  number  of  persons  incarcerated  and  the 
number  of  convictions  had  is  a  variable  relation.  But  if  it  were  not 
so,  there  is  no  necessary  relation  between  the  number  of  convictions 
had  and  the  number  of  crimes  perpetrated  ;  since  crime  may  be  more 
vigorously  prosecuted  in  one  locality  than  in  another,  and  it  may  even 
prove  to  be  least  vigorously  prosecuted  where  it  is  most  rampant." 

A  candid  consideration  of  the  elements  of  civilization  com- 
pels me  to  assert  that  if  the  insane,  the  idiotic,  the  convicts 
and  paupers  of  Massachusetts  or  of  any  other  State  having  a 
well  developed  school  system  far  outnumber  the  same  classes 
in  States  not  supporting  such  system,  it  is  no  argument  what- 
ever against  the  civilization  of  the  former,  and  for  the  reason, 
among  others,  that  it  is  only  when  civilization  begins  to  show 
its  power  that  dependent,  defective  and  delinquent  classes  come 
into  existence.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  the  well  educated  and 
mentally  active  people  who  fill  our  asylums,  almshouses  and 
prisons ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  residua  of  society  stock  such 
institutions. 

We  observe  the  defective  in  society  only  when  society  be- 
comes sensitive  to  and  sensible  of  bad  conditions.  I  presume  a 
census  of  Patagonia  would  show  that  land  to  be  quite  free  from 
pauperism,  insanity  and  crime,  but  one  would  hardly  argue 
from  this  that  it  is  the  absence  of  the  common  school  sys- 
tem by  which  this  freedom  of  such  classes  is  obtained.  As  we 
step  up  from  Patagonian  conditions  the  defective  minds  and 
defective  physical  organizations  begin  to  appear.  The  true 
civilization  is  to  be  found  in  the  treatment  of  the  unfortu- 
nate, not  in  their  entire  absence,  so  long  as  human  nature 
is  imperfect  and  not  fully  developed. 

The  conditions  of  life,  the  soil,  climate  and  many  other 
accompaniments  of  existence  in  Massachusetts,  make  the  strug- 
gle for  bare  subsistence  harder  here  than  in  the  South,  and  with 
this  harder  struggle,  pauperism  may  be  more  apparent;  such 
considerations,  however,  belong  to  the  others  that  with  no  civ- 
ilization is  there  comparative  immunity  from  pauperism.  That 
civilization  is  best  which  produces  the  largest  number  of  the 
best  qualified  citizens,  so  that  system  of  education  is  best  which 
produces  the  largest  number  of  well  educated  citizens.  This 
is  the  result  of  the  public  school  system,  for  while  the  domes- 
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tic  or  parental  system  produces  some  of  the  very  best  minds, 
as  did  the  old  district  schools  of  New  England,  yet  their  num- 
ber is  few  and  they  shine  all  the  brighter  by  the  general  con- 
dition of  non-education  which  surrounds  them.  It  is  under  the 
public  school  system  that  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  is 
to  be  found. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted,  with  the  other  fallacious  arguments 
against  the  public  school,  that  even  though  general  knowledge 
may  be  more  diffused,  no  practical  good  comes  from  it,  and  we 
have  to  look  to  other  communities  for  our  men  who  really  make 
industrial  progress  possible.  In  answer  to  this  let  me  quote 
from  authorities  from  across  the  sea. 

Mr.  Edward  Bally,  Swiss  Commissioner  to  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  largest  shoe  manufacturer 
in  Europe,  in  a  work  on  the  Exhibition,  makes  use  of  the  fol- 
lowino;  lano;uao;e  :  — 

"  I  am  satisfied  from  my  knowledge  that  no  people  has  made,  in  so 
short  a  time,  so  many  useful  inventions  as  the  Americans,  and  if  to- 
day machinery  apparently  does  all  the  work,  it  nevertheless,  by  no 
means  reduces  the  workman  to  a  machine.  He  uses  it  as  a  machine, 
it  is  true,  but  he  is  always  thinking  about  some  improvement  to  in- 
troduce into  it ;  and,  often  his  thoughts  lead  to  fine  inventions  or 
useful  improvements." 

"  '  Massachusetts  is  the  brain  of  the  United  Stales,'  said  to  me  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  New  York.  And  he  was  right. 
Although  New  York  is  very  far  advanced,  Massachusetts  is  still  more 
so.  People  there  are  obliged  to  think  because  their  country  has  no 
other  resources  than  manufactures,  and  the  result  is  that  this  State 
possesses  the  most  thoughtful  men  and  the  most  intelligent  popula- 
tion, perhaps,  of  the  whole  world." 

"A.  manufacturer  complained  to  me  of  the  high  wages  which  he 
was  obliged  to  pay.  He'  could  not  find  workmen  at  less  than  two 
dollars  a  day,  which,  he  said,  prevented  him  thinking  of  exporting ; 
but,  I  added  up  from  his  books  the  wages  which  he  paid  for  piece- 
work, and  I  saw  that  the  price  per  piece  which  I  pay  for  the  same 
article  is  almost  double  his,  and  nevertheless,  my  men  grumble  at 
the  work." 

"  My  workmen  work  also  with  American  machines.  They  have  the 
same  tools,  but  their  productive  capacitj^  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
American  operative." 

"  The  conclusion  from  these  facts  is  that  our  intelligence  and  pro- 
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ductive  power,  compared  with  those  of  America,  are  as  one  to  four ; 
a  proposition  that  we  must  admit,  if  it  is  true  that  an  American 
factory  which  pays  its  workmen  three  times  as  much  as  a  Swiss 
factory,  and  has  to  give  a  very  much  higher  rate  of  interest  for  its 
capital,  nevertheless  can  produce  at  less  cost." 

It  is  to  the  superiority  of  his  machines,  the  sobriety  of  his 
habits,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  American  mechanic,  and. 
certainly  he  is  found  in  his  best  condition  where  the  free 
schools  exist,  that  Mr.  Bally  attributes  the  power  of  American 
industry,  in  his  pamphlet  "Look  Out  for  Yourselves,"  ad- 
dressed to  Swiss  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Bally's  testimony  is  most  satisfactory,  but  we  now  have 
that  of  Mr.  William  Mather,  an  English  royal  commissioner, 
appointed  by  the  British  Government  to  inquire  into  the  sys- 
tems of  technical  and  science  education  in  America,  and  who 
spent  six  or  eight  months  in  this  country  last  year  in  his  inves- 
tigations. 

Mr.  Mather  has  now  made  his  report  to  his  government,  and 
while  he  criticises,  justly  perhaps,  some  of  the  features  of  our 
common  schools,  he  yet  deems  them  essential  to  any  great 
progress  in  technical  and  science  education.  He  even  goes 
further  and  attributes  the  industrial  success  of  the  United 
States  in  a  great  measure  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  through 
the  instrumentality  of  free  schools. 

In  his  report  he  says  :  — 

"  The  facility  to  read,  write  and  reckon  rapidly  and  intelligently 
has  for  man}-  3'ears  been  universal  among  the  native-born  working 
population  of  America.  Upon  this  foundation  their  present  skill  and 
success  in  the  engineering  industries  have  been  built.  If  a  boy  had 
an  ambition  to  improve,  and  possessed  extraordinary  ability,  the  pub- 
lic-school training,  even  in  the  elementary  stage,  gave  him  the  means 
to  read  up  and  study  for  himself  from  the  cheap  scientific  literature  of 
the  day  any  question  that  interested  him. 

"  The  general  aptitude,  inventiveness  and  industry  of  the  American 
young  men,  animated  anew  always  with  ambition  and  backed  by  the 
abilit}^  to  read,  write  and  reckon  well,  have  furnished  emploj'ers  with 
enlightened  mechanics  after  a  comparatively  short  service  in  the  work- 
shops." 

The  consideration  of  this  subject  need  be  carried  to  no 
greater  extent.     I  have  simply  tried  to  show  that  all  argu- 
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merits  of  the  character  referred  to  should  have  no  weight  what- 
ever, and  to  use  a  few  illustrations  a  little  out  of  the  usual  pleas 
for  free  education.  Believing  in  the  public  school  system  as 
an  essential  to  our  civilization,  we  of  the  North  naturally  resist 
all  attacks  upon  it,  but  we  ought  not  to  content  ourselves  with 
mere  resistance  ;  we  should,  however,  show  our  grounds  for  re- 
sistance, and  as  we  know  the  system  to  be  good,  seek  to  extend 
its  influence. 


EEPOET   OF   GEOKGE   A.   WALTON^, 

AGENT   OF   THE   BOARD. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education: 

My  time  for  the  past  year  was  occupied  with  visiting  in  the 
schools,  with  attendance  upon  associations  of  teachers,  in 
making  arrangements  for  teachers'  institutes,  and  in  giving  in- 
struction in  them ;  the  month  of  December  was  spent  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary,  upon  statistical  and  other  matters 
connected  with  the  Annual  Report. 

A  portion  of  the  time  given  to  the  school  visits  was  spent  in 
continuance  of  the  work  carried  on  the  previous  year  in  the 
grammar  schools  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State.  My  visits 
embraced  the  schools  of  this  grade  in  all  but  two  of  the  thirty- 
five  towns  and  cities  of  Essex  County.  In  these  visits  written 
tests  were  applied  in  the  upper  two  or  three  classes,  the  papers 
wa'itten  by  the  pupils  being  kept  for  future  reference.  Either 
in  connection  with  these  visits,  or  subsequently,  in  twenty- 
three  towns  in  this  county,  the  schools  of  the  lower  grades  also 
were  examined.  In  most  of  these  visits  I  was  accompanied  by 
the  school  superintendent  or  by  one  or  more  of  the  school 
committee. 

Having  completed  my  examinations  in  a  town  I  proposed  a 
meeting  of  the  teachers  and  committee,  that  we  might  consider 
together  the  results  of  my  observations.  In  most  towns  the 
committees  very  cordially  met  my  proposition.  In  every  such 
instance  the  committees  were  themselves  present  at  the  meet- 
ings. It  has  been  my  purpose  to  commend  the  excellences 
noted,  and  suggest  remedies  for  defects  in  the  schools  if  I 
found  them  to  exist.  The  papers  written  by  the  pupils,  after 
being  carefully  examined,  formed  a  tangible  basis  for  such  com- 
parisons and  suggestions  as  it  seemed  desirable  to  make. 

Having  served  my  purpose,  the  papers  with  the  results  were 
placed,  when  asked  for,  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  committees. 
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In  these  meetings  I  have  usually  had  occasion  to  urge  the 
necessity  for  a  more  effective  organization  of  the  schools,  and  a 
more  systematic  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  work  of 
instruction.  In  towns  where  it  seemed  feasible,  the  committees 
and  teachers  were  advised  to  form  themselves  into  local  associa- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  holding  stated  meetings  and  discussing 
school  matters.  Several  such  associations  were  formed,  and 
are  devoting  themselves  to  the  discussion  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching.  Enlisting  the  sympathy  and  securing  the 
co-operation  of  those  employed  in  actual  teaching,  such  dis- 
cussions cannot  fail  to  improve  the  schools.  Their  scope 
could  profitably  be  enlarged  to  embrace  the  consideration  of 
educational  topics  of  a  general  character,  and  to  include  a 
membership  of  parents  and  friends  of  education  outside  of 
teachers  and  committees. 

The  general  averages  of  the  examinations  made  have  not 
been  computed,  for  the  reason  that  such  computation  would  in- 
volve much  labor,  which  instead  was  bestowed  directly  upon  the 
schools.  The  publication  of  these  averages,  with  the  rank  of 
the  towns  and  schools,  would  doubtless  prove  to  some  a 
healthy  stimulus.  The  results  for  towns  similarly  conditioned, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  estimated  without  complete  tabulation,  in 
comparison  with  those  previously  published  of  schools  in  other 
parts  of  the  State,  are  not  unfavorable  to  the  schools  of  this 
county.  This  is  as  might  be  expected.  The  results  of  the 
examinations  were  given  in  writing.  And  throughout  the  State 
increased  attention  has  of  late  been  given  to  written  exercises 
in  all  the  lower  grades  of  schools.  For  this  reason  the  results 
of  written  examinations  should  everywhere  be  somewhat  better 
than  those  heretofore  published.  Again,  her  great  proportion 
of  cities  and  large  towns  gives  this  county  the  advantage  of 
some  other  counties  in  the  means  for  making  good  schools. 
The  greater  population  concentrated  in  cities  and  villages 
affords  better  facilities  for  grading ;  with  greater  wealth, 
teachers  can  be  better  paid  and  have  greater  permanence. 
With  these  conditions  a  better  class  of  teachers  is  likely  to  be 
employed.  Twenty-nine  per  cent,  of  those  employed  in  Essex 
County  have  attended  Normal  Schools,  a  larger  per  cent,  than 
in  any  other  county  excepting  Middlesex  and  Suffolk,  Avhich 
had  respectively  thirty-one  and  fifty  per  cent,   of    Normally 
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trained  teachers.  Essex  County,  too,  has  had,  besides  her 
popular  JSTormal  school,  in  two  of  her  cities,  superior  training 
schools. 

Yet,  while  the  average  results  are  comparatively  favorable 
to  the  county,  still,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  method  of 
teaching  is  too  largely  that  which  consists  in  assigning  lessons 
by  pages,  these  to  be  committed  to  memory.  The  recitations 
are  too  exclusively  by  the  question  and  answer  method.  More 
real  teaching  should  be  done.  This  should  be  by  the  oral  and 
objective  method,  which  consists  in  presenting  the  proper  ob- 
jects and  subjects  in  a  way  to  awaken  ideas  before  words  are 
used.  And  in  place  of  the  question  and  answer  method  of 
recitation,  the  pupils  should  be  taught  to  prepare  their  lessons 
and  recite  by  topics.  This  requires  the  pupil  to  make  a  more 
careful  preparation  of  his  lesson  and  affords  exercise  for  his 
active  powers.  By  the  oral  and  objective  method  of  teaching, 
and  the  topical  method  of  study  and  recitation,  a  proper 
method  of  using  books  is  acquired ;  they  are  consulted,  not 
committed,  —  their  matter  is  arranged  by  the  pupil  and  assimi- 
lated in  his  mind.  So  far  from  ignoring  the  use  of  books,  as 
sometimes  assumed,  the  oral  objective  method  increases  the 
demand  for  them ;  it  habituates  to  their  right  use,  making 
them  not  task-masters  but  companions. 

For  example,  by  this  method  the  study  of  geography  begins 
with  the  study  of  nature.  The  pupil  observes  upon  the  real 
earth  the  divisions  of  land  and  water;  having  noticed  their 
characteristic  features,  the  general  names  of  the  divisions  are 
given  ;  when  he  has  observed  individuals,  individual  names  are 
applied.  As  the  study  proceeds  he  constructs  in  outline  and 
relief,  by  drawing  or  moulding,  the  divisions  he  has  observed, 
and  from  these  diagrams  or  models,  in  a  natural  order,  makes 
his  recitation.  By  means  of  illustrations  he  gets  clear  ideas  of 
what  canuot  actually  be  brought  into  the  school-room.  By  the 
order  of  his  topics  and  plan  of  recitation,  he  has  a  plan  for 
study  which  becomes  a  guide  to  him  in  his  use  of  books. 

The  contrasts  between  the  best  and  the  poorest  schools 
which  have  been  referred  to  in  former  reports  are  not  less 
marked  in  Essex  county  than  in  other  sections  of  the  State. 
The  existence  in  contiguous  towns  or  districts  of  schools  of 
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decided  excellence  and  of  equally  decided  inferiority  affords  a 
striking  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  system  of  school  super- 
vision. Our  school  committees  are  not  inefficient ;  for  the  most 
part  they  are  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  schools  ; 
but,  from  evident  causes,  they  are  not  adequate  to  all  the  de- 
mands of  school  supervision.  If  the  schools  are  uniformly  to 
attain  to  the  highest  excellence,  the  office  of  school  committee 
must  be  supplemented  by  a  skilled  educator  who  shall  act  as 
superintendent. 

Essex  County  has  not  very  fully  availed  herself  of  the  ser- 
vices of  superintendents.  So  far  is  this  officer  from  being  con- 
sidered a  necessity,  as  he  is  in  many  of  the  larger  towns  of  the 
State,  the  usefulness  of  the  office  is  hardly  recognized;  indeed, 
the  office  is  hardly  known  in  the  large  towns  of  Essex.  Super- 
intendents of  schools  are  employed  in  all  but  four  of  the  cities 
of  the  Commonwealth ;  of  these  four,  three  are  in  the  county 
of  Essex.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  argue  the  question  of  the 
advantage  of  employing  superintendents  for  all  the  schools. 
I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  indicate  from  what  has  taken 
place  under  similar  circumstances  some  of  the  results  likely 
to  flow  from  the  employment  of  such  an  officer  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  this  county. 

In  the  first  place,  any  person  employed  as  superintendent 
must  be  a  skilled  teacher,  which  implies  knowledge  of  the 
branches  taught,  experience  in  teaching  and  especially  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  upon  which  the  art  depends ;  not  only 
must  he  be  a  scholar  and  a  teacher,  but  he  must  be  an  organizer 
and  a  man  of  affairs.  The  various  schools  of  a  town,  lying 
loosely  about  as  they  sometimes  do,  he  must  be  able  to  combine 
into  a  system,  and  by  a  wise  administration  of  school  affairs, 
to  commend  his  management  to  the  judgment  of  practical  men. 

One  of  the  results  which  would  follow,  if  such  persons  were 
everywhere  employed,  would  be  a  better  organization  of  the 
schools  of  the  several  localities.  Schools  in  the  more  densely- 
populated  villages  would  be  better  graded ;  in  some  of  the 
towns  several  schools  would  be  united  into  one ;  a  small  ex- 
pense incurred  to  transport  the  children  w^ould  be  money 
saved,  and  the  result,  better  schools.  In  most  of  the  towns  a 
revision  of  the   course   of  studies  would  be  made,   by  which 
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obsolete  nicatter  would  be  eliminated  and  the  practical  demands 
of  the  times  be  recognized.  Such  a  revision  is  a  pressing  need 
throughout  the  State. 

If  a  proper  course  of  studies  were  provided  for  the  schools, 
greater  prominence  would  be  given  to  language,  to  general 
reading,  to  composition  and  to  the  elements  of  arithmetic ;  less 
would  be  given  in  the  elementary  schools  to  the  applications  of 
the  last  named  branch.  In  general,  instead  of  having  pupils 
in  the  lower  schools  attempt  to  gain  exhaustive  knowledge  of  a 
few  branches,  they  would  learn  all  that  is  elementary  in  many 
branches  and  only  what  is  essential  in  the  few  deemed  most  im- 
portant ;  in  other  words,  instead  of  trying  to  learn  all  about  a 
few  things,  they  would  be  taught  something  about  many  things. 
The  great  change  now  making  in  the  course  of  studies  and 
methods  of  instruction,  is  indicated  above ;  formerly,  reading 
and  spelling,  w^riting  and  arithmetic,  constituted  the  course  of 
studies  for  elementary  schools ;  till  the  pupil  had  mastered 
these  branches,  that  is,  till  he  had  committed  the  text  of  his 
reader,  his  speller  and  his  arithmetic  to  memory,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  begin  other  studies ;  and  since  this  occupied  all  his 
school  days,  he  left,  often  at  an  advanced  school  age,  with  little 
else  but  what  he  had  acquired,  and  that  in  a  poor  way,  of  these 
branches  ;  this  was  the  thorough  teaching  of  the  past.  Within 
a  recent  period  new  studies  have  been  introduced  into  the 
schools ;  much  greater  prominence  has  of  late  been  given  to 
the  correct  use  of  English  in  speaking  and  writing,  to  music 
and  drawing ;  the  pupil  is  now  expected  to  learn  something 
of  the  elements  of  geography  and  history,  of  plant  life,  of  ani- 
mal and  mineral  structures,  and  something  even  of  the  physical 
and  chemical  changes  in  matter ;  and,  recently,  a  demand  is 
made  for  training  in  industrial  pursuits.  The  introduction  into 
the  schools  of  so  many  elements  unknown  to  those  of  the  past 
calls  for  changes  both  in  the  course  of  studies  and  in  the  meth- 
ods of  teaching.  To  effect  these  changes  and  direct  what  and 
how  to  teach,  the  supervision  of  the  schools  demands  an  in- 
telligent, comprehensive,  experienced  and  vigorous  mind. 

With  the  former  minimum  course  of  studies,  the  importance 
of  the  few  was  much  magnified  ;  every  detail  of  the  elements 
was  taught  and  much  of  the  science  attempted.     By  the  latter 
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more  extensive  course,  the  number  of  studies  deemed  import- 
ant is  considerably  multiplied.  Many  teachers  are  trying  to 
teach  the  multiplied  course  of  studies  by  the  magnified  process  ; 
the  result  is  that  their  pupils  are  over-taxed,  the  teachers  them- 
selves are  over- worked,  and  the  parents  join  them  in  the  cry 
of  over-crowding,  —  the  children  have  too  many  studies. 
And  there  is  just  cause  for  complaint ;  the  difficulty,  however, 
is  not  to  be  removed,  as  many  suppose,  by  a  return  to  the 
teaching  of  the  "  three  R's,"  not  simply  by  giving  a  knowledge 
of  the  branches  of  study,  but  by  adapting  the  course  of 
studies  and  the  method  of  teaching  to  the  development  of  the 
mind,  by  making  that  the  end  of  school  training. 

Now,  while  Essex  County  in  some  of  her  cities  and  towns  has 
kept  well  abreast  of  the  times,  — while  language,  and  especially 
music  and  drawing,  are  remarkably  well  taught  in  some  of  the 
cities,  and  equally  well  in  some  of  the  towns,  —  she  has  on  the 
whole  adhered  too  closely  to  the  old  curriculum  of  studies, 
and,  as  before  stated,  has  pursued  too  exclusively  the  routine 
methods  of  instruction.  Oral  spelling  is  too  much  in  vogue  ; 
the  alphabet  has  kept  its  place  in  the  process  of  teaching  begin- 
ners to  read,  in  which  connection  it  is  not  of  use  and  may  be  a 
hindrance ;  penmanship  is  deferred  till  a  late  period  in  the 
primary  schools,  —  in  most,  outside  the  cities,  receiving  no  at- 
tention in  the  first  and  second  years ;  without  this,  written 
composition,  which  should  be  a  daily  exercise  from  the  first,  is 
imDossible  ;  the  teachinoj  of  readino-  as  it  must  be  tauo;ht  with- 
out  the  blackboard  and  crayon,  an  uninteresting  and  tedious 
process,  and  spelling  a  forced  and  unmeaning  formality.  Gram- 
mar is  still  studied  by  young  pupils  ;  the  definitions  and  rules 
in  arithmetic  are  committed  to  memory  before  the  simple  opera- 
tions are  practised.  Numbers  I  find  often  taught  as  if  the 
object  were  to  learn  to  distinguish  the  operations.  The 
practical  demand  is  for  facility  and  accuracy  in  the  various 
combinations;  these  are  acquired,  not  through  the  ability  to 
distinguish  modes  of  operation,  but  by  practice  in  combining 
the  numbers. 

With  the  changes  in  the  course  of  studies  and  in  methods  of 
teaching  there  would  be  an  increased  demand  for  the  means  of 
illustration ;    the  schools  would  be   supplied  with  plants,  with 
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minerals,  with  blocks,  with  weights  and  measures,  with  globes  ; 
maps  and  charts  would  be  found  upon  the  walls  of  all  school 
rooms ;  libraries,  now  rare  in  schools,  would  abound ;  books 
in  abundance  for  supplementary  reading  would  be  provided. 
Instead  of  the  primary  pupil  attempting  to  read  a  fourth  reader, 
to  which  he  has  been  advanced  by  being  restricted  to  a  single 
book  of  each  lower  grade,  after  reading  one  primer  would  read 
another  and  another,  and  not  till  he  acquired  facility  in  reading 
of  one  grade  would  he  be  permitted  to  attempt  a  higher.  The 
ordinary  school  readers  would  be  supplemented  by  juvenile  peri- 
odicals, and  as  the  pupil  is  advanced  to  higher  grades  in  the 
school,  he  would  be  introduced  to  the  reading  of  books  of 
travel,  of  history,  of  exploration,  biography,  etc.  The  result 
would  be  a  love  for  reading  and  a  desire  for  good  books. 

The  details  of  the  course  of  studies  and  the  principles  which 
underlie  philosophical  teaching  are  outside  the  province  of  the 
school  committee.  The  recommendation  to  the  towns  to  em- 
ploy one  competent  person  to  superintend  the  schools  has  often- 
est  come  from  intelligent  and  experienced  committee  men.  In- 
timate knowledge  of  the  demands  made  upon  them  forces  the 
conclusion  that  the  interests  of  education  require  something 
more  than  intelligence  and  good  will  for  their  administration. 

Wherever  the  schools  have  been  entrusted,  without  reserve, 
to  well  qualified  superintendents,  whose  tenure  of  office  has 
been  well  assured,  and  who  have  had  prudent,  progressive 
school  committees  to  give  them  support  and  counsel,  the  re- 
sults of  their  labors  have  been  highly  favorable  to  the  schools. 
Aside  from  the  instruction,  the  expenditure  of  so  much  money 
as  some  of  the  towns  appropriate  for  the  support  of  the  schools 
would  dictate  the  wisdom  of  entrusting  the  interests  involved 
to  persons  so  versed  in  school  affairs,  that  for  the  money  ex- 
pended they  can  return  to  the  town  an  equivalent  in  competent 
teachers  and  well-trained  children. 

However  useful  the  superintendent  may  be  to  the  schools, 
their  excellence  will  depend  directly  upon  the  teachers.  To 
secure  these  for  the  schools  in  his  charge  is  the  superintend- 
ent's first  duty ;  in  nothing  does  he  more  fully  show  his 
competency  than  in  his  skill  in  eliminating  from  his  corps 
of  teachers  those  that  are  unskilled  or  indifferent,  and  in  retain- 
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ing  or  securing  those  possessed  of  tact  and  ability.  The  faithful 
teacher  is  always  friendly  to  expert  supervision.  To  give 
unity  to  the  several  grades  of  work,  the  superintendent 
will  often  assemble  his  teachers  for  consultation  and  direc- 
tion. He  will  go  from  school  to  school  giving  class  instruction, 
and  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  will  form  training  classes 
for  inexperienced  young  persons  who  wish  to  become  teach- 
ers ;  these  he  will  instruct  in  the  methods  of  teaching  and  in 
school  discipline.  Such  persons  will  be  taken  to  the  schools  to 
observe  the  experienced  teachers  in  their  work ;  and  in  minor 
matters  of  instruction,  these  may  be  permitted  to  assist.  Thus 
will  there  be  a  reserve  force  in  constant  training  upon  which 
to  call  in  emergencies. 

If  wise,  while  exercising  this  constant  supervision  over  the 
methods'  of  instruction,  the  superintendent  will  give  to  the 
teachers  the  largest  liberty  in  the  application  of  methods. 
This  will  bring  to  the  service  a  body  of  interested  and  inde- 
pendent co-laborers.  Each  teacher  will  contribute  something 
out  of  his  experience  which  will  tend  to  improve  the  teaching 
of  all.  With  such  a  stimulus,  modes  of  operation  the  most 
various  will  be  brought  out ;  these,  through  the  superintend- 
ent, will  be  extended  or  repressed  as  they  are  adapted  to 
promote  or  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  schools. 

The  effect  of  such  changes  as  I  have  suggested  would  be  a 
change  in  the  spirit  which  prevails  in  many  schools  ;  the  enthu- 
siasm of  both  teachers  and  pupils  would  be  greatly  increased. 
The  work  of  the  teacher  would  be  transformed  from  drudgery 
to  a  fine  art ;  studying  the  nature  of  the  mind,  he  would  dis- 
cover the  motives  which  lead  to  a  love  of  knowledge  and  a 
desire  for  culture  ;  his  constant  efibrt  would  be  to  teach  in  such 
a  way  that  the  pupil  would  be  led  to  an  agreeable  exercise  of 
his  mind  in  discovering  the  truth  and  beauty  in  the  things 
made  the  objects  of  study.  If  his  labor  were  no  less  in 
amount,  it  would  be  less  irksome,  because  demanding  more 
skill  and  greater  power  of  invention.  The  pupils  would  be- 
come more  interested  in  their  work ;  they  would  be  constantly 
impelled,  by  the  pleasurable  emotions  which  follow  the  grati- 
fication of  their  natural  desires,  to  make  higher  and  higher 
attainments ;  the  plan  and  objects  of  study  being  adapted  to 
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furnish  them  with  real  knowledge,  and  to  give  a  conscious 
increase  of  mental  power. 

In  any  estimate  of  what  the  schools  are  attempting  to  accom- 
plish, we  must  not  overlook  the  effect  they  inevitably  have 
upon  the  moral  training  of  the  children.  The  methods  adopted 
to  produce  good  scholarship  exert  an  important  influence  upon 
the  moral  nature.  In  any  well-kept  school  there  are  imposed 
upon  the  child  certain  habits  which  are  a  necessity  to  the 
success,  indeed,  to  the  existence  of  the  school ;  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  whole,  each  individual  must  be  punctual  in  his 
attendance  at  school  and  at  his  recitation,  —  at  a  certain  fixed 
time  he  must  be  prepared  with  each  lesson.  The  duty  of 
punctuality,  which  requires  everything  to  be  done  at  an  instant 
of  time,  implies  a  general  habit  of  regularity  in  other  things  ; 
he  must  be  in  his  place  at  the  required  time  of  opening  school, 
or  of  commencing  a  recitation  or  other  school  exercise.  These 
duties  necessitate  the  habits  of  attention,  application,  industry, 
and  so  on.  By  the  practice  of  these,  the  pupil  becomes  fitted 
in  the  school-room  for  the  routine  of  practical  life,  whose  ad- 
justments are  like  a  complex  machine.  Though  these  duties 
are  imposed  upon  the  pupil,  he  meets  the  demand  they  make 
by  the  exercise  of  his  own  will ;  indolence  or  pleasure  tempts 
him  to  stray,  yet  he  resists  and  is  at  his  post;  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  duty  he  thus  acquires  a  mastery  over  himself;  this  is 
a  step  in  his  moral  training. 

Again,  the  quietness  which  the  school  demands  of  the  pupil 
induces  a  power  of  independence  and  self-control,  which  not 
only  disciplines  to  habits  of  reflection,  but  exerts  a  moral  in- 
fluence upon  character.  In  these,  which  are  sometimes  called 
the  "  mechanical  duties,"  the  schools  are  doing  an  inestimable 
service  in  training  their  pupils  to  become  good  citizens.  The 
average  daily  attendance  has  for  most  of  the  schools  reached 
as  high  a  per  cent,  as  is  reasonable  to  expect,  while  tardiness 
in  the  large  majority  is  kept  at  the  minimum.  Study  and 
recitations  are  regulated  by  a  programme  which  runs  with  the 
precision  of  the  clock,  while,  with  the  exception  of  inter- 
communication, little  of  which  the  visitor  sees,  the  stillness  and 
good  order  of  the  pupils  in  nearly  all  our  schools  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.     When  to  these  habits  of  the  pupils  thus  inci- 
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dental  and  necessary  to  the  doing  of  their  daily  duties  we  add 
the  personal  presence  of  a  teacher  who  himself  exemplifies  the 
duties  he  inculcates,  our  schools  should  certainly  animate  us 
with  hope,  if  they  may  not  justly  fill  us  with  pride. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  A.  WALTON. 

Boston,  January  12,  1884. 


c. 

REPORT  OF   GEORGE  H.  MARTIK, 

AGENT  OF   THE  BOARD, 


REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education : 

My  work  for  the  year  has  been  divided  between  institutes 

and  school  inspection,  the  former  occupying  the  three  autumn 

months.     At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term  I  commenced  a 

somewhat   thorough   inspection   of  the    schools   of  Plymouth 

County.     In  each  town  I  visited  all  the  schools,  inspecting  the 

buildings,  observing  the  methods  of  work,  and  making  such 

oral  and  written  examinations  as  were  likely  to  test  the  result 

of  the  teachino;.     After  seeina:  all  the  schools  I  met  the  teach- 
es o 

ers  and  school  officers  of  the  town  together  and  reported  to 
them  the  result  of  my  observation  and  examination,  and  made 
such  criticisms  and  suggestions  as  seemed  proper. 

I  hoped  to  visit  in  this  way  all  the  towns,  but  where  the 
schools  were  widely  scattered  the  work  was  necessarily  slow, 
and  my  time  was  somewhat  broken  in  answering  calls  to  other 
parts  of  the  State.  I  visited  nineteen  towns  containing  two 
hundred  and  seventy  schools,  leaving  eight  towns  with  fifty- 
nine  schools. 

I  met  with  a  cordial  reception  from  officers  and  teachers.  In 
many  towns  some  member  of  the  committee  accompanied  me 
in  my  visits,  although  in  some  cases  such  courtesy  involved  a 
sacrifice  of  the  time  of  three  or  four  days.  At  most  of  the 
meetings,  all  the  members  of  the  committee  and  all  the  teachers 
were  present,  and  in  the  smaller  towns  not  unfrequently  quite 
an  audience  assembled  of  parents  and  others  interested  in  edu- 
cation. I  am  sure  that  this  recognition  of  the  towns  by  the 
State  through  the  Board  of  Education  is  highly  appreciated, 
and  if  the  number  of  agents  was  sufficient  to  allow  such  visits 
to  be  made  as  often  as  once  in  each  year,  they  would  be  heartily 
welcomed  and  would  be  able  to  accomplish  much  more  than  can 
be  done  by  the  present  system. 
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School  Attendance. 
By  inquiring  concerning  school  attendance  I  find  that  there 
is  much  irregularity.  The  registers  show  that  from  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  absent  every  day.  Last 
year  only  three  towns  in  the  county  secured  an  average  attend- 
ance of  ninety  per  cent.,  and  several  had  eighty  per  cent.  A 
part  of  this  irregularity  is  unavoidable.  The  diseases  incident 
to  childhood  frequently  become  epidemic  and  interfere  seriously 
with  the  work  of  the  schools.  But  most  of  the  absence  from 
school  is  due  to  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  parents.  Whatever  the  cause,  the 
results  are  serious.  The  irregular  pupils  fall  behind  in  scholar- 
ship, acquire  but  scanty  and  fragmentary  knowledge,  leave 
school  entirely  as  soon  as  the  law  will  allow,  and  go  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  ignorant  class.  Two  remedies  are  available. 
First,  by  good  teaching  to  make  the  school  more  attractive,  and 
second,  a  more  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  laws  by  the  school 
authorities. 

School  Buildings. 

The  schools  of  the  county  are,  on  the  whole,  well  housed. 
Most  of  the  buildinjjs  have  been  erected  since  the  abolition  of 
the  district  system,  and  they  are  kept  in  better  repair  than 
under  that  system.  Within  a  few  years  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  pupils.  I  have 
found  many  school-houses,  in  some  towns  all,  provided  with 
curtains,  and  with  narrow  boards  at  the  window  for  the  admis- 
sion of  fresh  air.  Of  the  three  hundred  schools  visited,  all  but 
ten  or  twelve  are  provided  with  modern  desks  and  seats,  and 
most  of  these  are  without  the  carving  which  was  common  on 
the  old  painted  pine  desks.  It  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
work  of  the  schools  and  improve  the  discipline,  if  single  desks 
could  take  the  place  of  the  double  ones  now  in  general  use. 
Many  towns  are  making  the  change  as  fast  as  their  means  will 
allow. 

I  find  a  disposition  to  make  the  school-room  not  only  com- 
fortable, but  pleasant  and  attractive,  by  means  of  simple  deco- 
rations. Autumn  leaves  and  grasses,  cheap  pictures,  and  gift 
cards  and  ornamental  mottoes  arc  used  for  this  purpose.     In 
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the  graded  schools  many  of  the  rooms  arc  adorned  with  living 
plants.  Persons  who  affirm  that  the  public  schools  exert  no 
good  moral  influence,  I  am  sure  overlook  the  silent  influence  of 
these  surroundings.  The  following  are  some  of  the  mottoes 
which  I  have  seen  upon  the  walls:  —  "  Daro  to  do  right." 
"  Speak  the  truth."  "  Be  diligent."  "  Be  thankful."  "  Love 
the  truth."  "Persevere."  "Onward  and  upward."  "Be 
honest  in  all  things."  "  Thou  God  seest  me."  "  God  is  love." 
"  Remember  thy  Creator."  "  Malice  toward  none  ;  charity  for 
all."  "  Beautiful  hands  are  they  that  do  the  work  of  the  noble, 
good  and  true."  It  will  be  seen  that  they  suggest  most  of  the 
virtues  required  by  the  statutes  to  be  taught. 

Outbuildings. 

I  have  everywhere  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittees and  teachers  the  importance  of  careful  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  outbuildings.  Many  of  these  are  too  foul  for 
use,  and  what  is  worse,  so  badly  marked  with  obscene  words 
and  pictures  as  to  be  prolific  sources  of  moral  contamination. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  such  objects  are  growing  more  rare  each 
year.  In  a  building  occupied  by  three  grades,  —  intermediate, 
grammar  and  high,  —  the  principal  of  the  high  school  found 
the  outbuildings  in  bad  condition.  He  j^revailed  upon  the  com- 
mittee, who  doubted  the  success  of  the  experiment,  to  clean 
and  paint  the  buildings.  He  then  took  the  boys  of  each  school 
separately,  talked  with  them  about  the  matter,  and  so  appealed 
to  their  good  sense  as  to  secure  their  co-operation  in  the  care 
of  the  premises.  For  a  time  the  buildings  were  locked  except 
when  the  school  was  in  session,  and  the  teacher  inspected  them 
after  each  recess  and  at  the  close  of  each  session,  but  soon  the 
vigilance  was  relaxed,  and  when  I  visited  the  schools  the  build- 
ings were  absolutely  free  from  everything  that  would  defile  or 
deface,  and  had  been  so  for  nearly  a  year.  I  have  spoken  of 
this  case  at  length  to  show  how  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
purity  can  be  evoked  among  pupils  of  all  ages. 

Language  TEACHixa. 

The  examinations  which  I  made  were  similar  in  their  general 
character  to  those  made  by  Messrs.  Walton  and  Hubbard  in 
other  counties.     In  language  I  asked  the  children  in  the  gram- 
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mar  and  intermediate  scliools  above  nine  years  of  age  to  write 
the  following  sentence  :  — 

"  Many  people  buy  their  meat,  I  think,  at  Mr.  Brown's  grocery. 
Can  they  buy  potatoes  there  ?  " 

This  tested  their  power  to  spell  simple  words,  to  punctuate, 
and  to  use  capital  letters.  About  three  thousand  one  hundred 
papers  were  examined  and  the  result  in  each  school  determined 
on  the  basis  of  twenty  possible  errors,  ten  in  spelling  and  five 
each  in  punctuation  and  the  use  of  capitals. 

The  followinof  results  were  obtained  :  — 
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The  nine  towns  in  the  foregoing  table  contain  about  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  pupils  examined,  and  are  selected  as  pre- 
senting certain  instructive  facts.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
percentage  of  correct  writing,  considering  spelling,  use  of  capi- 
tals and  punctuation  is  72.  In  a  similar  though  slightly  more 
difficult  exercise  given  by  Mr.  Walton  in  Bristol  County  in 
1881,  the  percentage  was  48.  The  results  of  the  Norfolk 
County  examinations  in  1879  were  much  lower. 
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An  analysis  of  the  table  seems  to  confirm  certain  opinions 
based  on  previous  examinations. 

1.  The  correct  use  of  punctuation  marks  and  possessive 
forms  can  only  be  learned  by  practice  in  sentence  writing, 
while  spelling  may  be  learned  in  other  ways.  The  range  of 
results  in  punctuation  is  from  31  to  60  and  in  the  use  of  pos- 
sessive forms  from  22  to  67,  while  the  range  in  spelling  is  only 
from  68  to  90. 

2.  The  benefit  of  early  work  in  sentence  writing  is  strik- 
ingly shown  by  comparing  the  results  in  the  intermediate 
schools  of  two  towns.  In  A  the  possessive  percentage  reaches 
57  in  the  intermediate  schools.  This  is  secured  before  there 
has  been  any  teaching  of  grammar.  In  E,  where  the  language 
work  has  been  largely  subordinated  to  technical  grammar,  the 
possessive  percentage  in  the  intermediate  schools  reaches  27. 
Stating  it  in  another  form,  the  ratio  of  children  in  A  at  the  age 
of  eleven  and  a  half  years,  who  write  the  possessive  forms  cor- 
rectly, is  more  than  double  the  ratio  of  children  in  E,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  twelve  years.  Indeed  the  children  in  the  intermedi- 
ate schools  of  A,  at  the  age  of  eleven  and  a  half  years,  reach  a 
higher  per  cent.  (57)  than  all  the  children  in  E  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  (51). 

3.  In  the  towns  where  the  committees  have  insisted  most 
strongly  upon  technical  grammar  the  children  show  the  least 
ability  to  use  the  proper  grammatical  form,  in  writing. 

4.  Better  results  may  be  expected  from  graded  schools 
than  from  mixed  schools.  A,  C,  D,  E,  F  and  G  are  large 
towns  with  most  of  the  children  in  graded  schools.  In  B,  H 
and  I  are  many  small  mixed  schools.  Yet  one  mixed  school 
in  A  reached  83  per  cent. 

5.  If  the  school  committees  want  good  results  in  this  line  of 
w^ork  they  can  have  them.  The  schools  in  D,  E,  F  and  G  are 
simihir  in  the  kind  of  pupils,  in  grading,  in  pay  of  teachers  and 
in  supervision  by  committees.  D  has  recently  introduced  into 
its  primary  schools  improved  methods  of  language  work.  The 
eff'ect  is  seen  in  an  increased  percentage  of  correct  results.  B 
has  many  mixed  schools,  and,  on  the  whole,  its  schools  are  not 
as  good  as  those  in  some  of  the  other  towns,  but  its  committee 
have  during  the  last  year  introduced  sentence  writing  into  the 
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iaterraediate  schools  and  have  followed  it  up  with  a  good  deal 
of  energy.  The  effect  is  seen  in  making  the  town  second  in 
the  list.  C  has  made  a  specialty  of  composition  writing  in  all 
the  grades,  and  though  the  average  age  of  the  classes  examined 
is  much  less  than  in  the  other  towns  its  relative  rank  is 
high. 

6.  The  best  results  are  due  to  a  combination  of  causes.  A, 
which  stands  highest  in  the  list,  has  a  comparatively  fixed 
population,  has  never  had  the  district  system,  has  for  thirty 
years  welcomed  normal  teachers,  pays  the  best  salaries  in  the 
county,  and  for  several  years  has  employed  superintendents 
who  have  been  enthusiastic  in  introducing  improved  methods 
of  primary  work.  I,  which  is  lowest  on  the  list,  has  a  large 
floating  population,  has  chiefly  mixed  schools,  employs  few 
normal  teachers  and  pays  low  wages.  The  schools  have  little 
supervision  and  are  using  old  methods  almost  exclusively. 
The  difference  between  these  towns  is  well  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  I  less  than  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  wrote 
the  sentence  without  mistake,  while  in  A  twelve  per  cent,  thus 
wrote  it. 

Several  causes  have  combined  to  stimulate  to  increased  work 
in  language  teaching.  One  is  the  publication  of  the  results  of 
the  examinations  made  by  Mr.  Walton,  an  agent  of  the  Board, 
in  Norfolk  and  Bristol  Counties,  by  which  public  attention  was 
called  to  existing  defects.  Another  is  the  work  that  has  been 
done  for  several  years  in  the  normal  schools,  and  in  the  teachers' 
institutes  held  by  the  Board  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  A 
third  is  the  liberal  advertising  of  the  schools  of  Quincy,  where 
the  methods  presented  and  advocated  in  the  institutes  and  nor- 
mal schools,  and  already  in  general  use  in  other  cities  and 
schools,  were  put  into  practice  and  held  conspicuously  before 
the  public.  The  public  hastened  to  name  them  "the  Quincy 
methods,"  as  America  was  called  after  him  who  advertised  it 
rather  than  after  him  who  found  it.  But  this  Avas  of  little  con- 
sequence as  long  as  committees  and  teachers,  from  actual  ob- 
servation,  became  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  work,  and  took 
it  up  in  their  own  schools.  My  examinations  show  that  the 
towns  which  have  adopted  these  methods  most  cordially  and 
have  applied  them  most  judiciously  have  the  best  schools. 
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In  the  hi"h  schools  I  asked  the  students  to  write  the  follow- 
Tug  sentence  :  — 

"  A  business  man  wishes  to  hire  an  assistant  having  some  capital 
for  temporary  service  in  managing  a  sj'stem  of  water- worlcs  and  sew- 
erage." 

The  average  percentage  of  correct  spellmg  was  eighty-five, 
and  no  school  varied  much  from  that.  The  uniformity  of  re- 
sults is  siio'sestive.  It  seems  to  give  us  twelve  or  fifteen  per 
cent,  as  the  proportion  of  persons  who  are  not  likely  to  learn 
to  spell.  It  shows  too  that  the  frequent  criticism  upon  the 
schools  that  they  do  not  teach  the  children  to  spell  is  not  true, 
at  least  in  Plymouth  County. 

Among  the  words  misspelled  in  the  lower  schools  are  many 
curiosities.  In  the  papers  that  I  have,  the  word  grocery  is 
spelled  in  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  different  ways,  the  word 
potato  in  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  word  j;eoj9?e  in  more 
than  fifty.  Many  of  these  forms  show  that  the  children  have 
been  taught  to  depend  on  the  ear  rather  than  the  eye,  and  are 
misled  by  a  bad  pronunciation, — e.  g.,  jpertaters^  ^w(\.  prates. 
Frequently  the  pupils  failed  to  write  correctly  the  name  of  their 
own  school  ;  sometimes  of  their  town,  and  one  wrote  his  own 
name  gosepli.  In  writing  a  sentence  containing  the  phrase 
"military  clothes,"  one  wrote  "military  soot,"  and  another 
"military  close."  The  man  who  wore  the  "soot"  was  a 
"  soulgar." 

The  result  of  a  little  language  test  in  the  hio;h-schools  seems 
to  be  suggestive.  I  wrote  upon  the  blackboard  the  following 
words,  and  asked  the  pupils  to  rewrite  and  correct :  "  ought  a 
pupil  to  whisper  in  school  i  don't  think  they  had." 

In  C,  24  per  cent,  wrote  it  correctly ;  in  D,  28  per  cent.  : 
in  E,  28  per  cent.  ;  in  G,  32  per  cent.  In  all  these  towns 
technical  grammar  is  taught  for  two  or  three  years  in  the 
grammar  schools.  In  E,  it  is  especially  emphasized,  and  it  is 
also  taught  in  the  high  school.  Most  of  the  pupils  failed  to 
detect  the  error  in  the  number  of  the  pronoun,  and  in  the  use  of 
had  with  ought.  Yet  these  are  among  the  most  common  errors 
in  the  speaking  of  English,  and  are  just  the  ones  which  the 
study  of  grammar  is  supposed  to  direct  attention  to,  and  to  aid 
in  correcting. 
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For  the  purpose  of  further  investigation  I  gave  the  same  test 
in  a  high  school  in  an  adjoining  county.  The  pupils  had  re- 
ceived no  instruction  in  technical  grammar  until  reaching  the 
high  school,  but  had  been  engaged  in  writing  English  through 
all  the  lower  grades.  In  this  school  42  per  cent,  wrote  the 
sentence  correctly.  The  lowest  class,  just  beginning  the  study 
of  grammar  attained  a  percentage  (21  per  cent.)  nearly  as 
great  as  the  whole  school  in  C,  D,  and  E,  while  the  other 
classes  who  had  received  one  or  two  years  instruction  in  the 
high  school  reached  62  per  cent. 

These  results  accord  wath  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  at  the  teachers'  institutes, — that  the 
study  of  technical  grammar  is  of  little  use  in  the  lower  schools, 
while  it  is  of  great  use  if  studied  properly  in  the  high  schools. 

Arithmetic. 

In  arithmetic  I  gave  to  the  first  classes  in  the  grammar 
schools  the  following  problems,  requiring  the  solutions  to  be 
put  upon  paper  :  — 

1,     Add.  2.     What  will  be  the  cost  of  5  lbs.  of  sugar  at  9^c.  a  lb.  ; 

568  2  qts.  of  oil  at  13c,  a  gal. ;  1  oz.  of  nutmegs  at  32c.  a  lb. ; 

440  and  a  half-peck  of  apples  at  a  dollar  a  bushel  ? 
457 

906  3.     Calling  10  hours  a  day,  how  much  will  a  man  earn 

795  in  3  days  and  6  hours  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day? 
469 

627  4.     Find  the  number  of  square  inches  in  the  page  of  the 

376  paper  on  which  you  are  writing. 


My  object  was  to  see  what  facility  in  handling  simple 
practical  problems  the  pupils  who  were  about  to  leave  the 
grammar  schools  would  carry  into  the  high  school  or  into 
business.  I  wished,  too,  to  disarm  any  possible  criticism  on 
the  difficulty  of  the  w^ork  assigned. 

About  five  hundred  pupils  were  examined,  averaging  four- 
teen and  one-fourth  years  of  age.  Sixty-one  per  cent,  of  the 
problems  were  solved  correctly.  Twenty-one  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  solved  them  all  correctly.  To  the  first,  an  exercise  in 
simple  addition,  88  per  cent,  of  the  answers  were  correct.     To 
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the  second,  a  problem  such  as  every  store-boy  must  solve  every 
day,  only  37  per  cent,  of  the  answers  were  correct.  To  the 
third,  a  j)roblem  such  as  every  day-laborer  and  mechanic 
has  to  solve,  61  per  cent,  of  the  answers  were  correct.  To  the 
fourth,  58  per  cent.  The  errors  in  the  second  arise  from 
several  causes.  Many  are  due  to  incorrect  pointing.  Instead 
of  .685  I  find  6.85  and  68.5.  More  are  due  to  ignorance  of 
the  tables  of  compound  numbers,  weighing  the  nutmegs  by  troy 
weight,  giving  eight  qts.  to  the  gallon,  and  eight  pecks  to  the 
bushel.  Still  more  are  due  to  carelessness.  Two  gallons  is 
read  instead  of  two  qts.,  a  half-bushel  instead  of  a  half-peck. 
These  are  faults  which  are  absolutely  without  excuse.  Good 
teaching  would  have  discovered  them  long  before,  and  would 
have  corrected  them.  Most  of  the  pupils  who  failed  in  this 
work  were  supposed  to  be  finishing  arithmetic  and  were  work- 
ing at  the  time  in  the  back  part  of  the  book.  This  last  phrase 
suggests  a  fruitful  source  of  evil.  The  work  is  chiefly  in  the 
booh.  In  scarcely  any  of  the  schools  have  the  pupils  seen  the 
measures  of  w^eight  and  capacity  which  they  read  about,  and 
which  they  are  expected  to  use.  In  few  of  them  have  they 
ever  been  called  upon  to  measure  an  object  and  find  its  length, 
area  or  volume.  I  found  scores  of  pupils,  especially  girls,  who 
did  not  know  how  to  use  a  foot-rule  when  it  was  put  into  their 
hands  to  measure  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which  they  were  writ- 
ing. A  great  deal  of  hand-work  is  possible  in  the  courses  of 
study  already  established,  and  should  be  introduced  before  we 
put  in  planing  and  carving. 

For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  effect  of  efficient  supervision, 
natural  methods  of  teaching,  and  abundant  means  of  illustra- 
tion, I  gave  the  same  four  questions  to  the  first  class  in  each 
of  the  grammar  schools  in  the  town  alluded  to  on  the  preceding 
page,  which  I  will  designate  as  X.  The  comparative  results  are 
as  follows  :  Whole  number  of  correct  answers,— in  500  papers  in 
Plymouth  County  61  per  cent.  ;  in  X,  79  per  cent.  Correct 
answers  to  second  problem,  —  500  papers,  37  per  cent.  ;  in  X, 
67  per  cent.,  showing  the  advantage  of  having  the  pupils  see  and 
handle  the  weights  and  measures.  The  best  test  of  the  work  is 
in  the  number  of  pupils  who  perform  all  the  examples  cor- 
rectly. In  I,  8  per  cent,  did  this ;  in  C,  10  per  cent. ;  in  B, 
13  per  cent.  ;  in  D,  16  per  cent  ;  in  E,  26  per  cent.  ;  in  G, 
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40  per  cent.  ;  in  eleven  towns  of  Plymouth  County,  21  per 
cent.  ;  in  X,  52  per  cent.  These  figures  speak  for  themselves. 
This  lack  of  the  practical  element  in  the  arithmetic  teaching  is 
still  more  strikingly  shown  by  the  results  of  my  examination  in 
the  high  schools,  given  to  pupils  who  had  completed  their  study 
of  arithmetic.  Its  object  was  to  see  what  they  could  do  with 
the  arithmetic,  and  indirectly  to  see  how  much  the  children  who 
never  entered  the  high  school  had  carried  with  them  into  the 
work  of  life.     The  problems  were  as  follows  :  — 

John  Smith  has  on  his  wood  lot  a  pile  of  wood  50  ft.  long  and  4  ft. 
high  which  he  sells  to  Geo.  Brown  at  $7.25  a  cord. 

1.  Write  how  much  money  he  should  receive. 

2.  Write  such  a  bill  of  the  wood  as  Mr.  Smith  would  make  out. 
Receipt  it  5'ourself  for  Mr.  Smith. 

3.  Write  such  a  note  as  Mr.  Brown  might  give  for  the  amount. 
Date  it  to-day,  and  make  it  payable  on  demand  with  interest. 

4.  Compute  the  interest  on  the  note,  or  on  the  value  of  the  wood 
from  date  to  the  fifteenth  of  next  month. 

5.  How  many  yds.  of  j^ard-wide  carpet  must  I  buy  to  carpet  a 
room  14  ft.  square,  if  there  is  no  waste  in  matching? 

Four  hundred  and  fifty-six  pupils  were  examined,  averaging 
nearly  sixteen  years  of  age.  Forty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  work 
was  correct.  The  results  of  the  several  problems  varied  but 
two  or  three  per  cent,  from  this  average  showing  that  no  one 
of  the  problems  presented  special  diflSculties.  The  highest  per 
centage  reached  by  any  school  was  sixty-five,  the  highest  by 
any  class  ninety.  This  was  reached  by  one  or  two  classes  of 
four  or  five  pupils  each  who  had  just  reviewed  arithmetic  and 
had  studied  book-keeping. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  problems,  the  age  of  the  pupils 
and  the  amount  of  time  that  has  been  given  to  arithmetic,  these 
results  ought  to  be  extremely  unsatisfactory  to  teachers  and 
school  officers.  The  problems  call  for  work  which  boys  and 
girls  on  leaving  school  should  be  able  to  do.  If  they  cannot 
write  a  bill  or  a  note  ;  if  they  cannot  compute  simple  interest ; 
if  they  cannot  calculate  the  amount  of  carpeting  required  for  a 
room,  what  can  they  do?  As  to  the  last  problem,  only  forty- 
six  pupils  and  these  mostly  in  one  school,  solved  it  in  a  practi- 
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cal  way  by  finding  the  number  of  breadths  of  carpet  required. 
The  following  are  some  verbatim  copies  of  bills  and  notes  from 
this  interesting  collection  :  — 

Bill 
March  14.  1883. 
Received  of  Brown  march  14  1883  115.31 

Per-Order  John  Smith. 

Bill. 
I  have  a  woodlot  containing  —  cords  of  wood  which  I  promise  to 
sell  Geo.  Brown  for  % 

Signed  John  Smith 
Received  pa3'ment  on  the  above  note 

John  Smith. 


Bill. 

June  14,  1883. 

Mr.  Brown  debtor  to  Mr.  Smith  for  Q>\  cords  of  wood  at 
seven  dollors  and  twenty-five  cents  a  cord. 

Yours  Truly 
Rec'd  Payment  John  Smith 

Note. 
Mr  Brown  received  from  Mr  Smith  June  6?  12^-  cords  of  wood 
Mr  Smith  received  mony 

Note. 

June  7 
Payable  on  damand  with  interest  $90.63  the  bill  recited. 

Geo.  Brown 

Note. 
Mr.  Smith  I  give  you  my  note  for  the  sum  $45.9 If  which  you  can 
have  today  by  calling  at  my  office         G.  Brown. 

Reading. 

The  reading  in  the  upper  schools  is  almost  universally  poor, 
the  exceptions  being  in  the  case  of  children  who  have  inherited 
a  taste  for  it  from  cultivated  parents  and  who  have  an  abundance 
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of  reading  at  home.  Most  of  these  children  are  girls,  having 
a  sensitive  nervous  organization,  quick  perceptions,  keen  sen- 
sibilities, and  an  active  imagination.  They  are  natural  readers 
and  the  schools  do  little  for  them.  Indeed,  I  am  frequently 
told  by  parents  that  their  children's  reading  habits  become  viti- 
ated on  going  to  school.  I  have  spoken  of  the  upper  schools. 
The  best  reading  is  to  be  found  in  those  primary  schools  where 
the  word  and  sentence  method  has  been  introduced  and  the 
children  have  much  practice  in  reading  at  sight  from  a  variety 
of  books.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  in  most  of  the  towns  a 
beginning,  at  least,  has  been  made  in  the  introduction  of  sup- 
plementary reading  matter,  so  that  there  is  good  ground  to 
hope  that  a  few  years  will  show  better  reading  as  a  result  of 
school  work.  The  old  method  of  beginning  the  teaching  with 
the  alphabet  and  primer  has  nearly  disappeared  from  the  towns 
which  I  have  visited.     This  is  another  encouraging  sign. 

Objective  Teaching. 
The  most  serious  defect  in  the  school  work  is  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  training:  throuofh  the  senses.  This  accounts 
for  the  poor  results  in  reading,  arithmetic  and  geography.  I 
have  not  found  a  single  school  below  the  high  school,  where 
there  is  any  systematic  work  in  the  elements  of  any  natural 
science.  In  a  few  schools  occasional  and  desultory  lessons  in 
natural  history  are  given.  I  have  seen  but  three  such.  Many 
teachers  fail  to  use  illustrations  that  nature  has  put  within  their 
reach.  Children  on  the  shore  of  a  bay  never  saw  a  bay,  though 
they  could  define  one.  Others  in  sight  of  peninsulas  had  never 
seen  any,  and  one  child  when  asked  if  she  had  seen  any  part 
of  North  America,  replied,  with  the  sweetest  of  smiles,  "  Why, 
no  ;  I  never  was  so  far  from  home  ;  I  have  only  been  to  Ncav 
Bedford."  In  some  of  the  primary  schools  a  start  in  the  right 
direction  has  been  made  by  using  blocks,  and  other  objects,  to 
teach  the  elementary  ideas  of  numbers.  This  leads  me,  in 
closing,  to  say  a  few  words  concerning 

Supervision. 
All  the  defects  which  Ave  find  in  the  schools  are  due,  directly 
or   indirectly,  to    imperfect   supervision.       Good    supervision 
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would  provide  suitable  buildings,  furniture,  and  appliances  for 
teaching,  and  would  keep  them  in  condition  for  use.  Good 
supervision  would  so  grade  the  schools,  uniting  small  ones 
and  classifying  the  pupils  as  to  make  effective  work  possible. 
Good  supervision  would  prefer  trained  and  experienced  teach- 
ers to  those  who  have  had  neither  professional  training  nor 
experience,  and  would  never  put  over  primary  schools  girls 
who  had  just  been  graduated  from  the  high  school.  Good 
supervision  would  not  only  encourage,  but  demand,  the  best 
methods  of  instruction  ;  and  would  not  only  allow,  but  require, 
the  introduction  of  such  objects  and  subjects  of  study  as  the 
child  needs  for  its  development. 

I  find  the  school  committees  almost  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  furnish  such  supervision  as  the 
schools  need.  They  say  they  have  neither  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge nor  time,  and  would  welcome  an  arrangement  by  which 
they  could  employ  skilled  agents  for  the  purpose. 

The  necessity  which  is  on  the  small  towns  to  employ  many 
untrained  and  inexperienced  teachers,  increases  the  need  of 
such  skilled  agents  to  lay  out  the  work  and  direct  the  teachers 
in  the  performance  of  it.  If  the  teachers  have  not  been  pre- 
viously trained,  they  must  be  trained  in  their  schools,  and  this 
few  school  committees  can  do. 

The  use  of  philosophical  methods  of  teaching  also  calls  for 
teachers  who  know  the  philosophy,  or  for  a  supervising  body 
which  knows  it  and  can  impart  it.  1  have  been  impressed  by 
this  fact  in  my  visits  to  the  towns.  Some  committees  and 
teachers  have  been  to  Quincy,  and  being  pleased  with  the  work 
done,  have  introduced  the  methods  into  their  own  schools, 
assuming  that  a  good  method  will  work  itself  out  into  good 
results.  Neither  teachers  nor  committees  had  any  comprehen- 
sion of  the  philosophy  underlying  the  methods.  The  result 
has  been  like  that  when  new  wine  is  put  into  old  bottles,  — ■ 
the  bottles  have  been  injured  and  the  wine  has  disappeared. 
I  recall  some  moulding-boards  used  as  receptacles  for  rubbish, 
and  many  reading  lessons  in  which  all  of  Quincy  that  appeared 
was  saying  thuh  for  the. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  these  methods  have  been  intro- 
duced by  intelligent  superintendents  who    could   instruct  the 
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teachers  in  the  reasons  for  them,  could  show  them  how  to  use 
them,  and  then  in  frequent  visits,  could  watch  the  progress, 
measure  the  eiFects  and  criticise  and  encourage,  —  the  results 
have  been  most  satisfactory.  I  see  very  little  reason  to  hope 
for  much  improvement  in  public  education  until  all  the  schools 
can  be  brought  under  professional  supervision. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.   H.   MARTIN. 


EYENIKG  SCHOOLS. 

BY 

ALBERT  P.  MARBLE, 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  OF  WORCESTER. 


EVENING'  SCHOOLS. 


It  has  lonsf  been  the  custom  for  the  cities  of  the  Common- 
wealth  to  maintain  Evening  Schools  for  the  instruction,  in  the 
rudiments  of  an  English  education,  of  persons  too  old  to  attend 
the  day  schools.  Suitable  rooms  and  teachers  have  been  pro- 
vided and  the  time  for  beginning  advertised  ;  and  at  the  open- 
ing, large  numbers  of  young  men  and  women  have  flocked  into 
the  schools.  At  the  beginning  all  is  confusion.  With  great 
skill,  if  he  has  it,  or  by  the  aid  of  the  police,  the  teacher  suc- 
ceeds in  reducing  order  out  of  chaos  at  about  the  end  of  the  first 
week.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  expulsion  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  pupils.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  other  pupils  drop 
out  of  school  because  they  are  annoyed  by  those  who  do  not 
care  much  about  learning.  Others  attend  the  school  whenever 
there  is  no  more  attractive  entertainment ;  and  by  their  irregu- 
larity they  lose  the  benefit  of  the  school,  interrupt  the  progress 
of  the  studious,  and  increase  the  cost,  by  the  greater  number 
of  teachers  which  these  irregular  pupils  make  necessary.  The 
evil  thus  outlined  has  existed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
most,  if  not  all,  the  cities  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  appears 
from  the  school  reports.  In  Worcester  some  five  or  six  years 
ago  an  effort  was  made  to  prevent  it.  Various  plans  were  tried 
and  found  insufficient.  First,  a  definite  promise  of  good  be- 
havior and  regular  attendance  was  exacted  from  all  pupils  at 
the  start.  This  promise  was  soon  forgotton,  and  things  went 
on  as  before.  Next,  all  pupils  before  entering  the  school  were 
required  to  call  at  the  Superintendent's  office  and  get  a  ticket 
of  admission,  when  they  assented  to  the  conditions  of  regular 
attendance  and  good  behavior.  It  turned  out  that  the  promises 
made  at  the  office  were  as  soon  forgotten  as  those  made  at  the 
school.  On  seeking  further  for  some  effective  remedy  for  the 
evil  which  was  almost  ruining  these  schools,  it  was  discovered 
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that  the  Unitarian  (or  some  other)  association  of  Boston,  had 
overcome  the  difficulty  in  their  schools  by  requiring  from  each 
pupil  the  payment  of  two  dollars  upon  entering  the  school,  on 
the  condition  that  it  would  be  refunded  at  the  close,  if  his  at- 
tendance and  conduct  should  be  satisfactory.  This  remedy 
was  applied  to  the  schools  here  ;  and  it  has  proved  effective,  as 
the  folloAving  extract  from  the  report  of  the  School  Committee 
for  the  year  1880  shows  :  — 

In  this  city  the  evening  schools  took  the  place  of  the  apprentice 
schools  ;  these  apprentice  schools  were  opened  for  the  benefit  of  young 
men  who  had  been  indentured,  and  on  the  condition  that  they  be  sent 
to  school  a  certain  part  of  each  3'ear.  In  the  course  of  time  the  ap- 
prentice s^^stem  fell  into  disuse.  There  are,  however,  many  3'oung 
men  and  women  of  little  or  no  education  who  need  to  study,  many  of 
whom  are  glad  to  spend  the  winter  evenings  in  this  wa}'.  A  part  of 
them  have  moved  into  the  State,  and  have  not,  therefore,  had  the 
privilege  of  the  day  school ;  others  have  left  school  at  a  vevy  early 
age,  and  before  the  law  for  compulsory  school  attendance  was  so 
strict  or  so  well  executed  as  now.  Besides  these,  —  for  whom  the 
evening  schools  were  established,  —  there  is  a  class  of  lawless  idlers 
who  flock  into  these  schools  without  advantage  to  themselves,  and  to 
the  injury  of  the  schools  and  of  those  who  really  wish  to  learn.  This 
last  class  have  made  trouble  in  our  schools  ;  the}^  are  found  also  in 
Boston  and  other  cities.  In  order  to  meet  this  difficulty  and  conquer 
it,  the  committee  on  evening  schools  in  this  city  issued  the  following 
circular,  which  both  states  the  case  for  those  intending  to  be  pupils, 
and  serves  as  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the  schools,  and  a  receipt  for 
the  deposit  made : 

The  Evening  Schools  have  cost  the  city  more  than  $2,000  each  wintei  the 
past  few  years.  They  are  kept  for  the  benefit  of  persons  over  fifteen  years 
old,  who  have  not  had  a  good  chance  to  go  to  school  when  young.  But  a 
great  many  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  care  to  learn  have  flocked  in  ;  they 
have  taken  up  the  time  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  scholars  who  try  to  learn ; 
and  they  have  dropped  out  as  soon  as  they  found  they  could  not  go  to 
school  for  fun.  Others  have  begun  to  go  to  school,  and  have  fallen  out  as 
soon  as  good  skating  or  some  other  amusement  comes  along. 

In  order  to  protect  those  who  give  their  time,  and  really  vrish  to  learn, 
and  to  save  the  cost  of  keeping  school  without  profit  to  the  scholars,  the 
Committee  now  require  a  deposit  of  $1.00  from  each  pupil  when  he  re- 
ceives his  ticket  of  admission.  If  he  is  studious  and  orderly,  and  is  not 
absent  except  when  he  is  absolutely  obliged  to  be,  the  money  will  be  re- 
funded at  the  end  of  about  one  month,  or  Dec.  24.  He  can  then  renew  his 
certificate  for  another  month.    The  school  will,  therefore,  cost  nothing  to 
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those  pupils  who  go  regularly,  and  make  a  business  ot  it.  Those  who  go 
once  in  a  while  for  amusement  will  lose  the  money  deposited,  and  thus  pay 
the  city  part  of  the  cost  incurred  on  their  account. 

On  the  above  terms  this  admits  — ,  No. Street,  to 

the Street  Evening  School  till  Dec.  24,  1880,  unless  he  is  sooner  dis- 
missed for  misconduct.     He  has  made  the  deposit  of  $1.00. 

Worcester,  Nov.,  1880. 

,  Supt.  of  Schools. 

Dec.  24,  1880.    This  ticket  is  renewed  till ,  188 

This  ticket  is  renewed  till ,  188 

On  the  Grst  evening,  the  attendance  in  each  of  the  schools  opened 
was  as  large  as  the  average  of  last  year ;  the  number  has  steadily  in- 
creased ;  and  there  has  not  been  the  least  disorder  or  disturbance. 
The  school  has  gone  on  from  the  first  as  well  as  it  used  to  by  the  old 
plan  after  three  or  four  weeks  of  irregularity.  With  scarcel}^  an  ex- 
ception the  pupils  have  taken  hold  with  a  will,  and  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  improve  their  opportunities.  The  plan  has  eliminated  all  the 
idle  and  indifferent.  In  verj^  few  cases  has  the  deposit  been  forfeited. 
It  seems  from  the  experience  thus  far  that  the  difficulty  solves  itself, 
and  with  no  hardship  to  any  one. 

The  plan  was  continued  with  like  success  in  the  year  1881. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  of 
the  City  of  Boston,  in  that  year,  to  adopt  the  same  plan  of  ad- 
mission to  their  schools,  I  am  informed  ;  but  in  the  opinion  of 
their  City  Solicitor  they  had  not  the  warrant  of  law  for  making 
such  a  requirement.  The  thing  had  been  done  here  success- 
fully, however ;  and  in  looking  for  the  authority  it  was  found 
that  Evening  Schools  were  established  and  maintained  in  this 
city  from  December,  1849  —  tha  year  of  the  city's  incorporation 
—  to  the  year  1857,  when  first  the  State  law  authorized  such 
schools.  These  schools  having  been  carried  on  in  this  cit}'^  six 
or  eight  years  previously,  no  action  of  the  City  Council  was 
taken  to  establish  them  under  the  law.  Attention  having  been 
called  to  the  subject,  however,  in  looking  for  the  warrant  for 
adopting  this  most  salutary  measure  for  ordering  the  conduct 
of  the  Evening  Schools,  the  following  was  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  in  the  year  1882.  The  School  Committee,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  authorized  "  to  determine  the  conditions  of  admission 
to  said  schools." 

Ordered.  That,  in  addition  to  the  schools  required  by  law  to  be  kept  in 
this  city,  Evening  Schools  for  the  education  of  persons  over  twelve  years  of 
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age,  and  not  required  by  law  to  attend  the  day  schools,  are  hereby  estab- 
lished ;  said  schools  to  be  kept  between  November  1st  and  March  1st 
following,  at  such  hours,  and  during  such  times,  and  at  such  places,  as  the 
School  Committee  may  determine ;  the  expense  thereof  not  to  exceed  the 
annual  appropi-iation  therefor;  said  Committee  are  also  hei'eby  authorized 
to  determine  the  conditions  of  admission  to  said  schools,  and  what  branches 
of  learning  may  be  taught  therein,  and  to  have  the  same  superintendence 
over  them  as  they  have  over  the  other  schools. 

"Under  this  order  the  schools  have  been  organized  for  the  present 
winter ;  and  they  are  now  going  on  with  unusual  success.  The  plan  of 
requiring  the  deposit  of  $1.00  by  each  pupil,  on  his  admission  to  the 
school,  has  been  continued  with  the  same  good  effect  as  for  the  past 
two  3'ears.  The  plan  is  now  sanctioned  by  the  highest  municipal 
authority  ;  under  its  operation  no  idlers  have  troubled  the  school ; 
and  but  very  few  of  the  deposits  have  been  forfeited  by  misconduct." 
—  From  Report  of  the  ScJiool  Committee  for  1882. 

The  schools  have  been  opened  in  this  city  the  present  year 
on  the  same  plan  and  with  like  success.  The  solution  of  the 
difficulty  seems  to  be  complete ;  nobody  who  really  wishes  to 
learn  is  kept  out ;  nobody  else  goes  ;  and  there  is  no  trouble 
whatever  in  the  operation  of  the  rule. 

It  is  possible  that  even  the  order  of  the  City  Council  does  not 
warrant  the  committee  in  imposing  as  a  condition  of  admission 
to  a  free  public  school  the  payment  of  what  may,  by  forfeiture, 
become  either  tuition  or  a  fine.  In  reply,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  said  that  these  are  not  free  public  schools  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  day  schools,  since  they  are  not  required  to  be  kept  in 
towns  and  cities  of  less  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  ;  and  not 
in  them  till  the  present  year ;  and  if  the  school  need  not  be 
kept  at  all,  as  in  a  small  town,  it  may  as  well  be  partly  free 
as  wholly  free  when  kept,  if  the  town  so  elect.  Whether  this 
view  is  correct  or  not,  a  very  slight  act  of  the  legislature  would 
settle  the  matter  conclusively. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  evil  thus  remedied  has  existed 
from  the  first,  as  the  history  of  Evening  Schools  in  Worcester 
shows.  In  the  report  for  1850  is  this  :  "  The  experiment  of 
Free  Evening  Schools  for  those  of  a  riper  age  has  been  for  the 
first  time  tried  during  the  past  year."  And  this  :  "  But  the  in- 
subordination of  several  rebellious  pupils,  whose  disturbances 
the  teacher  lacked  sufficient  energy  to  quell,  broke  up  the 
school  after  it  had  continued  about  three  weeks,  and  it  was  then 
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closed.  A  portion  of  the  scholars  were  transferred  to  the  other 
schools." 

In  1851  the  report  said  this:  "The  whole  number  of 
scholars  in  these  schools  was  considerably  over  one  hundred, 
but  the  great  irregularity  of  their  attendance  seriously  retarded 
their  progress.  Unless  some  remedy  can  be  devised  for  this 
evil,  the  continuance  of  this  class  of  schools  cannot  be  unani- 
mously recommended  by  this  Board. 

For  the  year  1852  the  report  says  :  "  The  schools  have  been 
overflowed  at  the  beginning,  — crowded  during  the  first  month, 
—  some  spare  seats  the  second,  and  then  an  irregular  attend- 
ance to  the  close We  are  of  opinion  that,  in  future, 

some  pledge  should  be  taken  from  the  parents,  or  pupils,  or 
both,  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  the  more 
formality  in  admitting  pupils  to  the  schools  should  be  re- 
quired." In  1853:  "  The  number  in  attendance,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  terms,  as  in  former  years,  has  been  large, 
and  diminished  as  the  term  progressed."  And  in  the  report 
for  1854,  written  by  T.  W.  Higginson,  this:  "The  chief 
obstacle  to  the  usefulness  of  the  school  seems  to  be  the  OTeat 

O 

irregularity  of  attendance.  It  seems  a  mistake  that  no  register 
has  been  kept  in  the  school,  as  that  has  always  a  silent  tendency 
to  discourage  irregularity,  even  where  no  rigid  rules  are  en- 
forced. A  more  stringent  measure  has,  however,  been  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Eddy  [one  of  the  teachers] .  He  recommends 
that  each  pupil  should  deposit  a  dollar  at  the  beginning  of  each 
month,  to  be  forfeited  to  the  city  unless  he  shall  attend  at  least 
twelve  nights  out  of  the  sixteen."  The  plan  was  not  adopted. 
It  is  curious  that  the  same  thing  should  have  been  successfully 
put  in  practice  nearly  thirty  years  later,  and  with  no  knowledge 
of  this  early  recommendation.  Is  this  due  to  the  inherent 
vitality  of  truth  ? 

The  history  of  Evening  Schools  for  these  few  years  is  the 
history  of  those  schools  in  Worcester ;  and  their  history  in  this 
city  is  like  that  of  other  places.  The  cure  for  their  chronic 
evils  will  be  the  same  if  once  the  simple  remedy  be  judiciously 
applied. 

A.  P.  MARBLE. 

WoRCESTEB,  Dec.  1,  1883. 


E. 

THE  ]^EW  YORK  TRADE   SCHOOLS. 

BT 

Richard  T.  Adchmutt. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRADE  SCHOOLS. 


In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  send  a  report  of  the  work 
done  at  the  New  York  Trade  Schools.  The  schools  are  on 
Fh^st  Avenue,  between  67th  and  68th  Streets,  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  occupying  a  plot  of  land  200  by  114  feet.  The 
buildings  are  of  brick,  one  story  in  height.  The  schools  were 
opened  in  November,  1881.  They  are  intended  to  give  young 
men  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade,  and  to  give  young  men 
already  in  the  trades  an  opportunity  to  improve  themselves. 
The  New  York  Trade  Schools  are  neither  a  charitable  nor  a 
money-making  institution.  The  charges  for  instruction  are 
designed  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  instruction  given  and  the 
materials  wasted. 

Th6  instruction  is  given  three  evenings  each  week,  during 
the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  February  and 
March.  Each  individual  in  the  different  classes  is  advanced  as 
rapidly  as  his  proficiency  will  allow.  The  instruction  is  both 
manual  and  scientific ;  the  young  men  are  taught  how  to  work, 
and  the  reason  why  they  are  so  taught  is  carefully  explained  to 
them.  The  work-shops  are  open  during  the  day  to  those  who 
desire  to  practise,  the  work  done  being  examined  and  criticised 
the  following  evening.  Those  who  have  no  regular  occupa- 
tion are  frequently  at  work  during  the  day,  and  on  public  holi- 
days the  attendance  is  usually  quite  large.  Thus  far  it  has 
not  been  found  practicable  to  have  day  classes,  although 
efforts  have  been  made  in  that  direction,  as  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  attend  the  schools  have  work  of  some 
kind  during  the  day. 

The  schools  were  opened  the  first  season,  1881-82,  with 
classes  in  Plumbino^  and  Fresco  Paintino-.  The  second  season, 
1882-83,   classes    in  Bricklaying  and   in  Pattern  Making  for 
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Moulders  and  Machinists,  were  added.  The  present  season, 
1883-84,  instruction  will  be  given  in  Plumbing,  Fresco  Paint- 
ing, Pattern  Making,  Turning  and  Wood  Carving,  Bricklay- 
ing, Plastering  and  Stone  Cutting. 

The  attendance  on  the  diiferent  classes  has  been  as  follows  : 

Season  of  1881-82. —VXwmhin^,  25;  Fresco  Painting,  8. 
Total,  83. 

Season  of  1882-83.— V\\\mhmg,  20  ;  Fresco  Painting,  23  ; 
Bricklaying,  34  ;  Pattern  Making,  11.     Total,  88. 

The  attendance  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  sea- 
son, 1883-84,  is  as  follows  ; — Plumbing,  48  ;  Fresco  Painting, 
17  ;  Bricklaying,  40  ;  Pattern  Making,  14  ;  Stone  Cutting,  10  ; 
Wood  Carving,  5;  Plastering,  18.     Total,  152. 

Payment  for  instruction  is  made  either  by  the  month  or 
course.  Some  enter  the  schools  when  the  season  is  advanced 
and  consequently  it  becomes  cheaper  to  pay  by  the  month. 
Others  wish  to  ascertain  if  they  have  any  taste  or  capacity  for 
the  work  they  have  selected,  and  prefer  to  pay  also  by  the 
month.  During  the  two  past  seasons  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
attendance  was  for  the  full  course.  The  charges  for  instruc- 
tion in  Plumbing,  Stone  Cutting,  Pattern  Making  for  Moulders 
and  Machinists,  Turning  and  Wood  Carving  are  three  dollars 
per  month,  or  ten  dollars  for  the  season  of  five  months.-  The 
charge  for  Bricklaying  is  three  dollars  per  month,  or  twelve 
dollars  for  the  course  ;  for  Fresco  Painting,  two  dollars  and  a 
half  per  month,  or  ten  dollars  for  the  course  ;  and  for  Plaster- 
ing five  dollars  per  month  or  twelve  dollars  for  the  course. 
The  course  in  plastering  is  three  months,  The  entrance  fees, 
last  season,  averaging  the  classes  together,  paid  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  instructors  and  for  the  materials  wasted.  The 
waste  of  material  is  much  less  than  was  expected.  In  the 
plumbing  shop,  the  soldered  joints  are  cut  out  and  remelted 
and  the  scrap  lead  is  sold.  In  the  bricklaying  room,  the  walls 
are  pulled  down  before  the  mortar  sets,  and  brick  and  mortar 
are  used  again. 

The  system  of  teaching  adopted  during  the  two  past  sea- 
sons is  as  follows  :  — 

Plumbing.  —  The  manual  instruction  consists  in  making  lead 
joints,  safes,  wipe  joints,  sand  bends,  joining  iron  pipes  by 
lead  and  iron  rust  joints,  fitting  up  basins,  baths,  boilers,  etc. 
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The  scientific  instruction  consists  in  lectures,  illustrated  by 
drawings  on  the  blackboard.  At  the  lectures,  the  pupils  are 
given  a  series  of  printed  questions  on  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, which  they  are  expected  to  fill  up  and  return  for  cor- 
rection. The  following  questions  on  "Boilers"  illustrates  one 
of  these  papers : — 

1.  Of  what  metals  are  boilers  usuallj^  made? 

2.  How  much  should  a  copper  40-gailon  boiler  weigh? 

3.  How  much  should  one  of  60  gallons  weigh? 

4.  How  much  should  one  of  iron  weigh  for  40  gallons? 

5.  How  much  if  60  gallons? 

6.  How  are  they  usually  placed? 

7.  Is  it  of  any  consequence  where  they  are  placed? 

8.  Where  should  cold  water  supply  pipe  enter  boiler? 

9.  How  should  circulating  pipes  between  boiler  and  water-back  be 
arranged  ? 

10.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  having  hot  circulating  pipe  larger 
than  the  cold  one? 

1 1.  What  causes  the  rumbling  sound  in  boilers? 

12.  What  is  the  usual  cause  of  explosion  in  a  water-back? 

13.  When  the  water  in  a  boiler  is  generating  steam  rapidl^^,  what 
effect  may  drawing  off  the  hot  water  have  ? 

14.  Why  does  this  condensation  of  steam  endanger  a  boiler? 

15.  What  is  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere? 

16.  Is  a  collapse  more  likely  to  happen  when  the  water  pressure  is 
light? 

17.  What  is  the  usual  safeguard  against  explosion  of  a  boiler? 

18.  Can  the  hot  water  service  pipe  be  used  in  this  wa}'? 

19.  Are  wrought  iron  boilers  stronger  than  copper,  and  why  are 
they  used  ? 

20.  What  cold  water  pressure  will  the  average  copper  boiler 
stand? 

21.  What  is  likely  to  be  the  greatest  heat  of  the  water  in  a  40- 
gallon  boiler  in  an  average  plumbed  three-story  house,  with  the  hot 
service  pipe  returned  to  the  boiler  to  keep  a  circulation  through  the 
pipes  ? 

22.  What  is  the  heat  of  steam? 

23.  What  is  superheated  steam? 

24.  Does  this  change  its  nature? 

25.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  steam  in  the  boiler  of  a  dwelling- 
house  becoming  superheated? 

26.  Do  boilers  get  dirty  —  and  why? 
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27.  Does  the  drain  cock  at  the  bottom  cleanse  them? 

28.  What  plan  can  be  adopted  to  do  so? 

29.  How  does  this  act  ? 

30.  Can  water  tanks  in  any  part  of  the  house  be  connected  witli 
water-back  instead  of  having  a  boiler? 

31.  Is  it  necessary  to  cover  such  tanks  and  have  an  escape  pipe 
for  steam? 

32.  Copper  boilers  have  a  tinned  copper  cold  water  pipe  in  them  ; 
is  any  precaution  advisable  in  regard  to  this  pipe? 

33.  What  is  the  object  of  this? 

34.  Is  there  any  objection  to  placing  a  stop  cock  between  boiler 
and  water-back? 

35.  What  is  the  object  of  a  double  boiler? 

36.  What  is  gained  b}^  this? 

37.  Is  it  necessary  to  connect  both  boilers  with  water-back? 

38.  If  the  water  from  inner  boiler  is  drawn  off,  what  danger  is 
incun'ed  ? 

39.  Can  the  return  pipe  be  taken  below  the  boiler? 

40.  Is  there  an}^  objections  to  having  the  water  pass  through  the 
water-back  of  two  ranges  ? 

41.  Which  is  best  for  the  pipe  between  boiler  and  water-back,  lead 
or  iron,  and  why  ? 

42.  What  is  the  best  size? 

43.  What  ill  effect  comes  of  putting  the  upper  pipe  from  water- 
back  into  the  boiler  at  a  point  lower  than  water-back  ? 

1 .  Make  a  diagram  of  Jcitchen  boiler,  connected  with  loater-hack. 

2.  Make  diagram  of  a  slung  boiler. 

3.  Make  a  diagram  connecting  one  boiler  with  two  ranges. 

4.  Make  diagram  oj  a  double  boiler  connected  with  range. 

Fresco  Painting.  —  This  is  taught  by  practising  the  pupil 
upon  frames  covered  with  prepared  muslin.  The  pupil  is 
taught  to  paint  straight  lines,  shaded  lines,  mouldings,  orna- 
ments, etc.,  also  to  make  and  apply  stencil  plates.  Instruction 
is  also  given  in  preparing  colors  and  in  appljdng  gold  and 
bronze.  The  designs  upon  the  frames  are  painted  over  and  the 
frames  used  again.  The  pupils  are  advised  to  attend  the  draw- 
ing classes  established  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Neither 
drawing  or  designing  is  taught  at  the  schools. 

Pattern  Making  for  Moulders  and  Machinists. — In  this 
class  the  pupil,  after  being  taught  the  use  of  the  tools,  is  prac- 
tised  on   the  different  parts  of  a  small  steam  engine.     The 
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models  are  moulded  in  sand  and  cast  in  lead,  to  explain  the 
management  of  the  cores. 

Bricklaying.  — The  young  men  are  required  to  build  eight, 
twelve  and  sixteen  inch  walls,  piers,  fire-places  and  flues. 
Also  to  build  round,  pointed  and  flat  arches,  to  place  iron 
beams  and  turn  four-inch  arches  between  them  and  to  set 
sills  and  lintels,  door  and  window  frames.  The  chief  practice 
is  upon  walls  returned  at  right  angles.  These  walls  are  carried 
up  sufiiciently  high  to  enable  the  young  men  to  work  upon  a 
scaffold.  Besides  this  manual  instruction,  the  properties  of 
mortar  and  cement,  the  principles  governing  the  stability  of 
walls  and  the  thrust  of  arches,  and  the  construction  of  flues 
are  explained. 

The  question  how  much  can  be  learned  at  a  trade  school  can 
best  be  determined  by  an  examination  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done  in  the  workshops  of  the  New  York  Trade  Schools. 
The  majority  of  the  young  men  who  attended  the  difierent 
classes  had  never  handled  a  tool  before  joining  the  schools. 
Their  progress  was  a  surprise  to  themselves  and  to  their 
teachers.  Instead  of  learning  how  to  work  by  watching  a 
journeyman  and  imitating  what  they  saw,  without  knowing 
why,  a  teacher  stood  beside  them  to  show  the  way  to  work,  to 
explain  why  it  was  the  best  way,  and  to  point  out  the  difference 
between  good  and  bad  work.  The  plumbing  class  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  young  men  in  the  trade,  who  came  to  the 
schools  to  improve  themselves  by  working  under  a  teacher,  and 
for  instruction  in  sanitary  engineering.  Those,  however,  who 
knew  nothing  of  plumbing  when  they  entered  the  class  in 
November,  left  specimens  of  their  work  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  the  following  April,  of  which  the  average  journeyman 
would,  not  be  ashamed.  In  the  fresco  painting  class  the 
same  satisfactory  result  was  obtained.  In  this  class,  those 
possessed  of  the  most  artistic  feeling  and  delicacy  of  touch,  as 
in  all  art  classes,  made  the  best  progress.  The  class  in  pattern 
making  had  an  exhibit  of  their  skill  at  the  fair  of  the  American, 
Institute  in  New  York,  which  attracted  considerable  attention. 
The  bricklaying  class  last  season  was  the  largest  of  the  classes. 
The  young  men,  with  but  few  exceptions,  knew  nothing  of  the 
trade.  When  the  course  of  instruction  was  finished  those  who 
desired  to  try  their  fortunes  at  bricklaying  were  employed  to 
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build  the  walls  of  an  addition  to  the  schools.  This  addition 
was  30  by  72  feet,  and  one  story  high.  The  walls  are  as  neat 
and  conscientious  a  piece  of  work  as  can  be  found  in  New 
York. 

It  is  not  proposed,  and  it  is  not  possible,  to  make  thorough 
mechanics  by  a  course  of  instruction  on  three  evenings  each 
week  for  five  or  six  months.  That  it  would  be  possible  to  do 
so  in  many  trades  by  day  instruction  for  six  months  there  need 
be  no  doubt.  What  the  New  York  Trade  Schools  are  doing  by 
the  present  system  is  to  put  young  men  in  a  position  where 
their  skill  will  be  of  value  to  their  employers  ;  then  the  practice 
they  have  had  at  the  schools  in  handling  tools,  and  the 
knowledge  they  have  gained  of  the  theory  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  their  trade,  will  enable  them  to  acquire  rapidly 
the  quickness  of  work  required  of  a  first-class  mechanic. 
Although  difficulties  are  placed  in  the  way  of  young  men  enter- 
ing the  trades  by  some  of  the  Trade  Unions,  these  difficulties 
have  not  proved  insurmountable,  and  such  of  the  young  men 
who  desired  to  obtain  work  after  leaving  the  schools,  found  it 
at  nominal  wages.  Six  to  nine  dollars  a  week  were  paid  at 
first.  These  wages  w^ere  gradually  increased  until  this  autumn 
full  wages  were  being  received.  Thus,  a  course  of  evening  in- 
struction for  five  months,  with  such  practice  as  could  be  had  on 
holidays  and  idle  days,  with  six  months  work  at  wages 
sufficient  to  pay  for  board  and  clothes,  has  put  it  in  the  power 
of  not  a  few  young  men  to  earn  a  livelihood  which  otherwise 
would  be  almost  impossible. 

EICHARD  T.   AUCHMUTY. 

New  York,  Nov.  20th,  1883. 


Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  Sec.  State  Board  of  Education. 


INDUSTRIAL    DRAWING. 

PLAN  FOR  A  FIRST  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  A 
TOWN  WHERE  DRAWING  HAS  NOT  BEEN  TAUGHT. 

BY 

CHARLES   M.   CARTER, 

OF    THE 

MASSACHUSETTS  NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL. 

Prepared  for  Use  in  the  Teachers'  Institutes  of  Massachusetts. 
[Copyright,  18S3,  by  Charles  M.  Carter.] 

Note. — This  plan  has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  schools  which  are 
about  commencing  the  stucl}^  and  is  arranged  for  a  first  year's  work  in  all  grades. 
The  methods  of  teaching  are  those  which  pupils  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
School  are  instructed  to  apply. 


mDUSTRIAL    DRAWING. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Practical  industrial  drawing  is  used  to  represent  objects  that 
exist  or  are  to  be  made.  By  it  we  express  ideas  that  cannot 
be  represented  in  any  other  way.  The  most  practical  instruc- 
tion is  that  which  presents  drawing  in  the  way  it  is  to  be  used. 
This  requires  pupils  to  at  first  observe  objects,  and  afterwards 
express  what  they  have  observed  by  draiving  directly  from 
objects.  Pupils  thus  trained  acquire  a  knowledge  of  methods 
by  which  objects  are  represented.  They  have  a  new  means  of 
expressing  ideas  in  connection  with  other  studies ;  and  their 
moral  nature  is  refined  by  observing  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
art. 

Copying  is  often  a  thoughtless  imitation  of  the  result  of  other 
people's  observation.  Experience  has  shown  that  flat  copying 
alone  does  not  give  pupils  the  power  of  expressing  freely  their 
own  ideas,  so  that,  while  useful  in  certain  directions,  copying 
should  be  practised  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  numbered  geometric  features  of  this  plan  are  those  which 
underlie  any  logical  course,  and  should  be  taught  and  repre- 
sented first.  After  each,  study  examples  in  Avhich  they  are 
combined.  The  amount  of  time  spent  on  any  one  is  a  matter 
for  the  teacher  to  determine,  remembering  that  it  is  not  wise 
to  linger  too  long  on  the  elementary  ones,  as  they  may  be 
further  practised  as  a  part  of  more  advanced  exercises.  Objects, 
drawing  books,  and  teachers'  manuals  will  furnish  examples 
based  on  these  features,  and  also  give  hints  regarding  the 
details  necessary  to  fill  out  the  general  plan. 

In  drawing,  as  in  writing,  the  most  important  thing  is  to 
impart  a  correct  method  of  work  ;  afterwards  practice  will  im- 
prove the  execution.     Thus  pupils,  in  a  comparatively  short 
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time,  will  be  led  to  making  elementary  working  views  of 
objects,  such  as  are  used  by  workmen  in  all  branches  of  in- 
dustrial construction.  They  will  also  have  some  notions  of  the 
way  in  which  they  are  ornamented. 

The  lessons  should  be  constantly  varied  in  each  grade,  in 
order  to  develop  the  powers  of  Observation,  Expression  and 
Invention.  Having  gained  knowledge  of  form  by  Observation, 
we  may  impart  it  by  Expressioji,  and  combine  it  into  new  forms 
by  Invention. 

Outline  of  Method. 

Obsebvation,  j  gyf;^_ 
'Clay. 


Form : < 


Expression,  ■: 


OR  Design. 


f  Same  Size.      ") 

(  Reduction.       |  „.     , 

Drawing.     <!  Enlargement.  J- Freehand  working  views  :  i  5,  "51f,'     . 

I  Dictation.        |  )  Combined. 

(_  Memory.  J 

Language.    {  ^^--^^^^ 

''Svmmetrv     \  •^'^'®  °^  Symmetry.1  fPegs,  Sticks,  etc. 

I  "y'^'^^t'y-    ;  units  of  Design.       I  Materials    Geometric  Featur.,. 
iRenetition.  aio'ip"tally.  ^^fS  N  -      "       features  varied, 


'  Svmmetrv     I  -^^'^^  "'  °.vmiaei,ry.  |  x-egs,  ducks,  eic. 

Invention     !  ^  Units  of  Design.       I  ^,.,      Geometric  Features. 

INVENTION,   <^^^^i^j^„(  Horizontally.  f  ^S  N  ^      "       f^^t"'- varied 

A  ifornatinn  ^  Vertically.  Leaves,  conventionalized 

L^"^"^"*'°'(  Around  a  Centre.   J  IFlowers, 


Having  obtained  perfect  knowledge,  we  may  expect  rapid 
and  exact  expression  of  it.  Careful  preparation  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  and  regular  lessons,  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
success. 


Introductory  First  Year's  Work  in  Each  Grade, 

Eii'st  Grade. 
Observation.     Eye,  hand. 

Expression,  ^y  Clay,  Draiving  and  Language,  using  slates  and 
blackboard.  Fifteen  minutes  each  day.  Teaching, 
from  objects  the  general  Form  of  Bodies,  as 
Spherical,  Cubical,  and  Cylindrical.  Represent- 
ing these  bodies  by  clay.  Observation  and' 
power  of  expression  further  developed  by  monld- 
ing  simple  objects  based  on  them,  as  an  apple, 
stick  of  cand}',  dice,  etc.  From  the  objects  first 
used,  teach  the  common  qualities  of  form,  viz.  j 
Plane  and  Curved  Surface,  Straight  and  Curved 
Line,  and  Point. 
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Commence  teaching  and  representing  the  details  of  these  qualities 
from  objects. 

I.     Points  :     Position^  —  Centre,    Above,   Below,    Right,    Left. 

II.  Lines  :  Direction,  —  Straight,  Curved  ;  Position,  —  Verti- 
cal, Horizontal,  Oblique ;  Relation,  —  Parallel,  Perpendicular,  In- 
clined ;  Color,  —  Light,  Dark.     Dividing  into  halves  and  fourths. 

III.     Angles  :     Eight,  Acute,  Obtuse. 

Objects  and  figures  containing  the  above  featuies  should  be  drawn. 
Those  which  contain  the  Triangle,  Square,  and  Oblong  may  also  be 
used . 

Invention.     Optional.     If  taught,  to  be  same  as  that  of  second 
grade. 


Second  Grade. 
Observation.    Eye,  hand. 

Expression.  By  Clay,  Drawing  and  Language,  using  slates  and 
blackboard.  Fifteen  minutes  each  day.  Work  to 
include  that  of  the  first  grade,  with  these  addi- 
tions :  — 

IV.     Triangles  :     Right  angled.  Isosceles,  Equilateral. 

Ruling,  judging,  and  measuring  distances. 
Dividing  into  thirds. 

Invention.  Arranging  pegs,  colored  sticks,  triangles,  squares, 
etc.,  to  express  Symmetry,  Repetition,  and 
Alternation ;  also  to  represent  various  objects, 
as  house,  ship,  etc.,  replacing  the  objects  by  lines. 


Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  /Sixth  Grades. 
Observation.     Eye,  hand. 

Expression,  ^y  Drawing  and  Language.  Pupils  draw  on 
paper  and  blackboard.  Thirty  minutes  three  times 
a  week.  Use  a  medium  pencil.  In  commencing, 
the  work  of  man}"  grades  is  necessarilj'  the  same. 
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The  teacher  should  rapidly  teach  the  general  features  of  the  work 
laid  down  for  the  first  and  second  grades,  omitting  moulding  and  in- 
ventive arrangements  with  pegs  and  sticlis.  Afterwards  add  the 
following :  — 

V.     Square  :     Diagonal,  Diameter. 

VI.     Oblong  : 

VII.     Circle  :     Semi-circle,  Quadrant,  Circumference,  Diameter, 
Radius. 

VIII.     Ellipse  :     Long  Diameter,  Short  Diameter,  Foci. 

Pupils  of  the  third  and  fourth  grades  should  have  reached,,  by  the 
end  of  the  3^ear,  drawings  employing  the  Ellipse  ;  while  pupils  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  shou'd  have  included  it. 

Perfect  straight  line  figures  are  not  necessary  before  commencing 
those  containing  curves.  At  regular  intervals,  give  exercises  in 
blackboard,  dictation,  and  memory  drawing ;  also  practice  in  making 
single  working  views  of  objects,  all  exercises  to  represent,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  lines  and  figures  already  studied. 

Invention.  The  exercises  may  consist  of  arranging  the  figures 
studied,  or  of  their  simple  variations  furnished 
by  the  teacher.  Exercises  should  express  Axes 
of  Symmetry  ;  Units  of  Design,  Repetitions  and 
Alternations,  horizontally  or  verticall}^,  as  in 
borders,  or  around  a  centre,  as  in  triangles  or 
squares.  Lead  pupils  to  find  units  in  the  design 
of  wall  papers,  book  covers,  etc. 


Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. 
Observation.      Eye,  hand. 

Expression,      ^ll  Drawing  and   Language.      Pupils  draw  on 

paper   and   blackboard.       Thirty   minutes    three 

times  a  week. 

The  work  arranged  for  other  grades  should  be  taught  first,  reducing 

the  number  of  exercises  based  on  their  geometric  features  so  as  to 
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allow  more  extended  study  of  the  Circle,  Ellipse,  and  the  following 
new  features :  — 

IX.  Oval. 

X.  Compound  Curves. 

XI.  Hexagon. 

XII.  Pentagon. 

XIII.  Octagon. 

XIV.  Spiral. 

These  geometric  features  will  be  found  in  a  great  variet}'-  of  objects. 
Regular  lessons  in  object,  blackboard,  dictation,  and  memory  draw- 
ing should  be  given. 

Design.  Pupils  now  commence  to  create  their  own  units  of  de- 
sign, either  by  varying  the  geometric  features 
studied,  or  conventionalizing  leaves  and  flowers. 
The  results  are  termed  designs  instead  of  in- 
ventive exercises,  because  more  originality  is 
demanded  than  where  arranging  forms  furnished 
by  the  teacher. 


High  School  Grade. 
Observation.     Eye,  hand. 

Expression.  By  Drawing.  Pupils  draw  on  separate  paper  and 
in  books.     Forty-Jive  minutes  two  times  a  week. 

The  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  may  be  given  first. 
After  three  months'  practice,  an  advanced  drawing  book  is  to  be  used. 
In  connection  with  the  work,  some  simple  objects  should  be  repre- 
sented by  combined  working  views,  in  order  to  give  elementary  ideas 
of  plan  and  elevation. 

Design.     The  same  as  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
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Specimen  Exercises. 

The  majorit}^  of  these  exercises  are  not  to  be  copied,  but  are  examples 
of  the  objects  that  may  be  drawn. 
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a. 

NORMAL  ART   SCHOOL. 


NORMAL  ART   SCHOOL. 

Present  condition  of  the  School  (January  17,  1884).  —  Total 
number  of  students  admitted  up  to  date,  term  beginning  Sept. 
3,  1883,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  and  two  post-graduates. 


Class  A, 
"  B, 
"  C. 
"     D,        . 

Post-graduates, 


Present  number  of  Students. 

34  ( 

10  j. Total  124 

5  1 

2J 


Total    17 


Special  Students. 

Class  A,        .        -51 

"      B,        .        .    11  ! 

"      C,        .        .      1  ^    '  ' 

"      D,        .         .      -j 

Students  from  out  the  State, 4 

Females, 96 

Males, 26 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statistics  that  the  school  has 
lost  ten  students  durinor  the  term.  This  is  owins:  to  various 
causes.  Some  have  been  called  to  take  positions  as  teachers  ; 
others  again  have  withdrawn,  owing  to  sickness  ;  and  one  of  the 
most  promising  students  in  Class  A,  who  by  his  general  de- 
portment and  earnestness  in  his  studies  had  won  for  himself 
both  the  love  and  respect  of  the  teachers  and  his  fellow  stu- 
dents (Mr.  Henry  L.  Daniels  of  Lawrence,  Mass.)  was  lost 
with  his  mother  on  the  ill-fated  ship  "City  of  Columbus," 
wrecked  off  Gay  Head,  January  18,  1884. 

New  plans  for  the  future  worh  of  the  Normal  Art  School.  — 
It  has  been  suggested  that  most  of  the  designs  made  by  the 
students  in  the  past  have  not  been  sufficiently  practical  in  their 
character  to  warrant  calling  them  applied  designs.  In  view  of 
this  fact  and  with  the  hope  of  strengthening  the  school  in  this 
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its  weakest  point,  it  was  determined  at  a  teachers'  meeting,  held 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  school  term,  that  the  designs  of 
Classes  B,  C  and  D  should  be  made  with  special  reference  to 
some  building,  — thus  making  the  designs  dependent  on  archi- 
tecture. 

In  accordance  with  this  idea,  Mr.  Walter  Brackett  (teacher 
of  architecture  in  Class  C)  has  arranged  a  buildhig,  taking  for 
a  proposition  the  requirements  of  our  school  —  the  building 
to  be  erected  on  the  corner  of  Newbury  and  Exeter  Streets. 
The  floors  he  has  arranged  as  follows  :  the  first  floor  to  contain 
rooms  for  the  three  advanced  classes,  B,  C  and  D  ;  the  second 
floor  rooms  for  Class  A,  including  a  lecture  hall ;  the  third  floor 
rooms  for  classes  in  practical  Art  Industries  ;  the  fourth  floor 
(roof)  the  janitor's  rooms,  a  large  hall  to  seat  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred, small  galleries,  etc.  The  basement  to  contain  a  casting 
room,  boiler  room,  machine  shop  and  carpenter  shop. 

For  the  enrichment  of  the  building  the  following  list  of  de- 
signs has  been  prepared  for  the  students  of  the  three  advanc'ed 
classes,  B,  C  and  D. 

Class  B. 
All  the  surface  decoratioa  whereiu  color  is  to  be  used,  including  — 

1.  Encaustic  tiles. 

2.  Tile  floor. 

3.  Ceiling  and  wall  decoration. 

4.  Carpets,  "^ 

5.  Rugs,  V  for  reception  room. 

6.  Lace  curtains,     ) 

7.  Wood  floors. 

8.  A  stained  glass  window,  taking  the  head  of  some  jDrominent  artist  and 
the  ornament  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 

Class  C. 
All  the  constructive  designs  and  their  decorations,  such  as  — 

1.  Iron  staircase. 

2.  Roof  trusses  for  the  hall. 

3.  Large  arched  windows  (using  iron). 

4.  Tile  floors. 

5.  A  stone  cornice. 

6.  A  belt  course. 

7.  Columns,  capitals  and  arches  in  both  stone  and  iron. 

8.  A  design  for  a  cresting  in  iron  or  terra-cotta. 

9.  A  fence  in  metal  with  stone  posts  and  curb,  to  enclose  the  grounds. 

10.  A  gate  and  posts  for  entrance. 

11.  Mantel-pieces  for  the  various  rooms,  in  stone  or  wood. 
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12.  An  arched  doorway  for  entrance,  including  hardwood  doors  and 
metal  hinges, 

13.  Designs  for  the  ornamentation  of  spandrels,  moulding,  etc. 

Class  D. 

1.  A  design  for  a  metal  gate  to  Class  D  room. 

2.  A  design  for  a  metal  railing  to  protect  the  casts  of  D. 

3.  Grotesque  design  for  sjiandrels  between  arched  windows. 

4.  Design  for  tablet  and  panels  for  front  of  building. 

5.  Design  for  plaster  frieze  for  the  various  rooms. 

6.  Design  for  plaster  centre-pieces. 

7.  Design  for  capitals  and  columns. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  list  of  designs  required  from  the  stu- 
dents in  the  several  classes,  that  a  mere  knowledge  of  ele- 
mentary drawing,  such  as  is  furnished  in  Class  A,  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  work  out  such  designs.  We 
mention  this  because  in  one  of  the  late  investigations  reo'arding 
the  work  of  the  different  classes,  a  statement  was  made  to  the 
effect ;  that  the  school  had  gradually  diverged  from  its  original 
scheme  and  that  all  the  classes,  apart  from  Class  A,  were  sim- 
ply added  from  time  to  time  to  give  the  students  a  knowledge 
of  artistic  accomplishments,  and  that  the  exercises  and  the  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  advanced  classes  were  not  necessary  but 
extraneous  to  an  Industrial  Art  Education. 

Such  statements  only  prove  how  thoroughly  inconversant 
persons  may  be  with  the  necessary  acquisitions  of  those  who 
are  to  be  fitted  for  teachers  of  drawing  and  design  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  industrial  drawing  schools  of  the  State. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  instruction  in  the  school  is  not  suf- 
ficiently normal  in  its  character. 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  this  regarding  the  past,  but  no 
one  familiar  with  the  inner  workino;  of  the  school  could  make 
such  an  assertion  now. 

Every  subject  (in  all  the  classes)  has,  so  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible, been  reduced  to  a  normal  basis,  and  presented  to  the 
students  in  the  w^ay  they  should  teach  the  subjects,  and  also  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  criticise  them.  This  work  is  per- 
formed by  each  of  the  teachers  in  their  respective  classes,  and 
undoubtedly  normal  instruction  from  them  must  of  necessity 
be  more  effective  than  it  would  be  from  any  outside  source, 
however  good  that  source  may  be. 
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From  the  experience  of  the  puol  it  was  not  deemed  expedi- 
ent by  Mr.  C.  M.  Carter,  to  begin  (in  class  A)  his  course  of 
instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  drawing  in  the  Primary, 
Grammar  and  High  Schools  till  the  second  term  of  the  pres- 
ent school  year,  owing  to  so  many  of  the  entering  students 
having  had  but  little  practice  in  drawing. 

The  new  Glass  :  Object  for  wJdch  it  has  been  formed.  —  It 
is  believed  that  the  school  has  not  hitherto  been  broad  enough 
in  its  practical  teaching  of  those  subjects  which  bear  upon  the 
art  industries  of  the  country. 

In  view  of  this  it  was  thought  necessary  to  establish  a  class 
for  the  advanced  students,  in  which  they  may  acquire  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  at  least  some  of  the  industrial  and  repro- 
ducing arts,  as  practised  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  this  class  in  active  operation  by  Feb- 
ruary, 1884,  By  the  instruction  afforded  in  this  class  the 
students  will  be  made  more  efficient  for  their  work  as  instruc- 
tors in  the  industrial  evenins^  drawins;,  schools  of  the  State, 
the  students  of  which  are  mostly  employed  in  some  of  the  art 
occupations,  and  therefore  need  not  only  theoretical  but  prac- 
tical instruction  in  those  subjects  which  have  a  more  direct 
bearing  upon  the  arts  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Conduct  and  work  of  the  Class.  —  1st.  The  instructor  in 
charge  will  describe  briefly  the  history  of  the  art,  its  various 
stages  of  development,  and  its  important  bearing  upon  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  interests  of  the  State. 

2d.  The  technical  manipulation  will  be  carefully  and  con- 
cisely explained  and  then  practically  demonstrated  before  the 
class. 

3d.  As  occasion  and  time  may  permit,  the  instructor  will 
seek  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  visit  (with  the  class) 
some  establishment  where  the  art  industry  upon  which  the 
lesson  has  been  given  is  practised. 

Conclusion.  —  Considering  that  our  Commonwealth,  of  which 
we  are  so  justly  proud,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  the  pioneer 
in  the  broadest  and  highest  branches  of  education,  and  that  she 
does  not  believe  in  retrograde  movements,  it  is' hoped  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant,  when  there  shall  be  found  those  who  will 
be  ready  to  endorse  their  belief  in  the  absolute  and  important 
necessity  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
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industries  of  the  State,  by  giving  the  money  to  build  the  much 
needed  school-house,  upon  the  site  which  has  been  given  by  the 
State  for  such  purpose. 

There  is  no  reason  why  in  the  future  the  scope  of  the  school 
should  not  be  enlarged.  It  should  not  only  be  a  Normal  but 
an  Industrial  and  Normal  Art  School,  where  many  of  the  art 
industries  shall  be  taught,  as  well  as  teachers  trained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.   H.    BARTLETT, 

Principal. 
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EVENING    SCHOOLS. 


o 
o 

en 

Attendance. 

Time. 

CITIES  AST)  TOWNS. 

t 

to 

No.  of 

a 

o 
6 

o 

1 

> 

Evenings, 

o 
6 

p, 

^21 

S 

S 

< 

tzi 

H 

Adams, 

3 

85 

62 

89 

40 

6 

$251  35 

Blackslone, . 

8 

138 

16 

60 

180 

3 

218  57 

Boston, 

18 

2,954 

* 

1,900 

1,609 

119 

34,237  73 

Brookfielcl,  . 

1 

26 

_ 

18 

35 

1 

35  00 

Brookiine,    . 

1 

29 

19 

27 

52 

2 

396  70 

Cambridge, . 

2 

115 

38 

66 

50 

4 

751  68 

Chicopee,     . 

2 

69 

- 

53 

29 

- 

312  80 

Clinton, 

1 

60 

35 

36 

27 

5 

176  00 

Dedham, 

1 

93 

32 

60 

76 

6 

600  00 

Eastharapton, 

1 

87 

87 

97 

72 

10 

611  67 

Fall  River,  . 

18 

850 

322 

570 

75 

36 

3,445  26 

Fitchburg,    . 

1 

72 

* 

43 

63 

1 

200  00 

Haverhill,    . 

2 

231 

132 

- 

_ 

22 

- 

Holyoke, 

2 

377 

245 

213 

40 

16 

770  66 

Hyde  Park,  . 

2 

82 

42 

54 

66 

4 

460  00 

Ipswich, 

1 

30 

27 

28 

36 

1 

190  00 

Lawrence,    . 

12 

300 

75 

327 

48 

23 

1,487  16 

Lowell, 

6 

1,048 

669 

598 

384 

64 

4,380  23 

Maiden, 

1 

58 

14 

49 

44 

2 

486  47 

Medford,      . 

1 

32 

10 

27 

48 

2 

309  34 

Milford, 

1 

39 

_ 

33 

96 

2 

511  02 

New  Bedford, 

1 

75 

150 

98 

81 

8 

1,200  00 

Newburyport, 

2 

60 

* 

60 

30 

4 

150  00 

Newton, 

1 

60 

40 

47 

46 

8 

622  87 

North  Adams, 

1 

80 

* 

- 

25 

4 

200  00 

Peabody, 

1 

88 

17 

60 

32 

6 

300  00 

Salem,. 

3 

151 

82 

117 

80 

1*2 

1,163  50 

Somerville, . 

2 

95 

21 

22 

63 

6 

- 

Spencer, 

1 

100 

40 

95 

35 

8 

227  77 

Springfield, 

2 

304 

142 

139 

76 

13 

1,314  25 

Stoneham,    , 

1 

44 

15 

31 

19 

3 

135  72 

Sutton, 

1 

42 

36 

67 

80 

2 

135  00 

Taunton, 

2 

235 

92 

237 

64 

8 

1,025  00 

Waltham,     . 

3 

123 

74 

84 

62 

6 

642  69 

Westfield,     . 

1 

90 

20 

31 

39 

4 

266  00 

Woburn, 

1 

28 

22 

35 

48 

1 

250  00 

Worcester,  . 

6 

249 

39 

172 

79 
3,918 

30 

2,382  32 

Totals,  . 

111 

8,599 

2,613 

5,613 

450 

$59,744  54 

*  With  males. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — First  Series. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  sums  appropriated  by  the  several  cities 
and  towns  in  the  State,  for  the  education  of  each  child  between  five  and 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  income  of  the  surplus  revenue  and  of  other 
funds  held  in  a  similar  way,  when  appropriated  to  schools,  is  added  to  the 
sum  raised  by  taxes ;  and  these  sums  constitute  the  amount  reckoned  as 
appropriations.  The  income  of  such  school  funds  as  were  given  and  are 
held  on  the  exjjress  condition  that  their  income  shall  be  appropriated  to 
schools,  is  not  included.  Such  an  appropriation  of  their  income,  being 
necessary  to  retaining  the  funds,  is  no  evidence  of  the  liberality  of  those 
holding  the  trust.  But  if  a  town  appropriates  the  income  of  any  fund  to  its 
public  schools,  which  may  be  so  appropriated  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the 
voters,  or  when  the  town  has  a  legal  right  to  use  such  income  in  defraying 
its  ordinary  expenses,  then  such  an  appropriation  is  as  really  a  contribution 
to  common  schools  as  an  equal  sum  raised  by  taxes.  On  this  account  the 
surplus  revenue,  and  sometimes  other  funds,  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
local  school  funds  as  generally  held.  The  income  of  the  one  may  be  appro- 
priated to  schools,  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  town ;  the  income  of  the 
other  must  be  appropriated  to  schools  by  the  condition  of  the  donation. 
Funds  of  the  latter  kind  are  usually  donations  made  to  furnish  means  of 
education  in  addition  to  those  provided  by  a  reasonable  taxation.  Com- 
mittees are  expected,  in  their  annual  retui-ns,  to  make  this  distinction  in 
relation  to  school  funds. 

Voluntary  contributions  are  not  included  in  the  amount  which  is  divided 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child.  In  many  towns 
such  contributions,  however  liberal,  are  not  permanent,  and  cannot  be  re- 
lied upon  as  a  stated  provision.  They  are  often  raised  and  applied  to  favor 
particular  districts  or  schools,  or  classes  of  scholars,  and  not  to  benefit 
equally  all  that  attend  the  public  schools.  Besides  the  value  of  board  and 
fuel  gratuitously  furnished  is  determined  by  the  mere  estimate  of  individ- 
uals, and  is  therefore  uncertain ;  while  the  amount  raised  by  taxes,  being 
in  money,  has  a  fixed  and  definite  value,  and  is  a  matter  of  record.  Still 
the  contributions  voluntarily  made  are  exhibited  in  a  separate  column  of 
the  Table,  as  necessary  to  a  complete  statement  of  the  provision  made  by 
the  towns  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  Table  exhibits  the  rank  of  each  city  or  town  in  the  State,  in  respect 
to  its  liberality  in  the  appropriation  of  money  to  its  schools,  as  compared 
with  other  cities  and  towns  for  the  year  1882-83,  also  its  rank  in  a  similar 
scale  for  1881-82.  It  presents  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child  between 
five  and  fifteen. 
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Amount  contrib- 
uted for  board 
and  fuel. 

1     1 

o 
1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1    1   1   1    1    1  '^  1    1    1    1 

No.   of  Children 
between  5  and 
15  years  of  age. 

t^  CO 
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t^rt'^^'oo      (>rco  CO  o  CO '* —T      oTo'co '*  oTaTco  od GO  (>rco  CO 
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Income    of   Funds, 
with     Dog     Tax, 
appropriated       to 
Schools. 

CO  CO 

O)  !>• 

CO  ■* 
CO  CO 

56  36 
208  40 

198  11 
131  22 

679  73 

1,753  93 

399  14 
340  00 

Amount    raised    by 
taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  Schools. 
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T-H                                 r-i                                 CMi-l"^                         CO                         L^rlCO 

Sum     appropriated 
by  towns  for  each 
child     between    5 
and  15  yrs.  of  age. 

r^t^ioiCG^ioco       iococoa>cocico>p-*c<ia)cp'7H02CO'7-i»7-i 
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€©= 
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en 

Framingham, 
New  Bedford, 
Hingham,     . 
Tyngsborough, 
Needham,    . 
Boxborough, 
Lincoln, 
Stoneham,    . 
Reading, 
Cohasset, 
Kingston, 
Lancaster,    . 
Hyde  Park, . 
Hull,    . 
Westfield,     . 
Cambridge, . 
Norwood,     . 
Upton, 
Randolph,    . 
Salem,. 
Longmeadow, 
Barnstable,  . 
Bridgewater, 
Somerville,  . 
Melrose, 
Wallham,     . 
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Income  of  Funds, 
with    Dog    Tax, 
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Schools. 
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Sum     appropriated 
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Tisbury, 

Yarmouth,   . 

Shrewsbury, 

Oxbridge,    . 

Georgetown, 

Natick, 

Orleans, 

Sudbury, 

Walpole, 

Abington,     . 

Hoi  brook,     . 

Dracut, 

Lynn,  . 

Saugus, 

Raynham,    . 

Marshfield,  . 

Amherst, 

Lunenburg, . 

Wakefield,  . 

Danvers, 

Dover, . 

Beverly, 

West  Newbury, 

North  Reading, 

Shelburne,  . 

Southborough, 
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ISyearsof  age. 
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Income   of  Funds, 
with     Dog     Tax, 
appropriated     to 
Schools. 

1113  17 
131  64 
355  29 
238  33 

246  89 
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202  14 

188  57 
128  88 
243  57 

101  09 
94  66 
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196  78 

67  40 

46  66 

Amount   raised    by 
taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  Schools. 
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Sum     appropriated 
by  towns  for  each 
child    between    5 
and  15  yrs.  of  age. 
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Marion, 

Northliridge, 

Brockton,     . 

Milford, 

Dunstable,   . 

Bellingham, 

Boxiord, 

Harvard, 

West  Springfield, 

Pax ton. 

Fall  River,  . 

Westminster, 

Holden, 

Rutland, 

Leicester,     . 

Ashburnham, 

Princeton,    . 

AVestborough, 

Amesbury,  . 

Northampton, 

West  Brookfield, 

Lenox, 

Chelmsford, 

Fairhaven,  . 

New^  Braintree,    . 

Egremont,   . 
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Pittsfield,      . 
Holliston,     . 
VVinthrop, 
Dalton, 
Ayer,    . 
Gloucester,  . 
Brewster,     . 
Manchester, 
Monson, 
Halifax, 
Oxford, 
VVenham,     . 
Mattapoisett, 
Easthainpton, 
Dighton, 
Lee, 

Middleton,   . 
Grafton, 
Dennis, 
Clinton, 
Lakeville,    . 
Phillipston,  . 
Essex,  . 
Hopkinton,  . 
Rockland,    . 
Millbury,      . 
Freetown,    . 
Bolton, 
Worthington, 
Dartmouth,  . 
Ipswich, 
Rowley, 
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between  5  and 
15  years  of  age. 
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by  towns  for  each 
child    between    5 
and  15  yrs.  of  age. 
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Income   of  Funds, 
with    Dog     Tax, 
appropriated     to 
Schools. 
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26  75 

177  35 

87  30 

37  10 

66  48 

43  33 
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73  48 

46  62 
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34  91 
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Amount   raised   by 
taxes  for  the  sup- 
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Westport,     . 

North  Brookfield 

Mashpee, 

Templeton, . 

Northfield,   . 

Chatham, 

Tewksbury, 

Douglas, 

Sunderland, 

Brimfield,    . 

Washington, 

Williamsburg, 

Harwich, 

Montei'ey,    . 

Dana,  . 

Sheffield,      . 

Scituate, 

Williamstown, 

Sutton, 

Hancock, 

Wilbraham, 

Greenwich,  . 

Rock  port,     . 

Hanson, 

Tolland,       . 

Newbury,    . 
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appropriated     to 
Schools. 
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Sum     appropriated 
by  towns  for  each 
child    between    5 
and  15  yrs.  of  age. 
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Amount  contrib- 
uted for  board 
and  fuel. 

$1,030  50 
146  00 

600  60 
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No.  of  Children 
between  5  and 
15  years  of  age. 
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Suffolk,     . 

Norfolk,   . 

Middlesex, 

Essex, 

Bi'istol,      . 

Plymouth, 

Barnstable, 

Worcester, 

Dukes, 

Hampden, 

Hampshire, 

Franklin, . 

Nantucket, 

Berkshire, 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  —  First  Series. 


Shotoing  the  Comparative  Amount  of  Money,  indnduig  Voluntary 
Contributions,  appropriated  by  the  different  Counties  in  the  /State 
for  the  Education  of  each  Child  between  the  Ages  of  5  and  15  Years 
in  the  County. 
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COUNTIES. 

Totals. 
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Suffolk,      . 

» 

$20  79-7 

2 

2 

Norfolk,    . 

15  16-2 

3 

3 

Middlesex, 

14  06-2 

4 

4 

Essex, 

11  72-6 

5 

5 

Bristol, 

11  59-1 
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Plymouth, 

11  03-2 

7 

7 

Barnstable, 

,    10  91-1 

8 

8 

Worcester, 

10  38-6 

10 

9 

Dukes, 
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Amount  contrib- 
uted for  board 
and  fuel. 

$95  00 
335  00 

No.  oi   Children 
between  5  and 
15  years  of  age. 
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Income    of   Funds, 
with     Dog     Tax, 
appropriated      to 
Schools. 

$394  14 
165  22 

421  30 
65  03 
23  93 

28  02 
21  65 

26  75 
37  10 

Amount   raised    by 
taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  Schools. 
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Amount  contrib- 
uted for  board 
and  fuel. 
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No.  of  Children 
between  5  and 
15  years  of  age. 
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Income   of  Funds, 
with    Dog     Tax, 
appropriated     to 
Schools. 

$647  39 
173  96 

259  06 
315  62 
782  03 
373  16 
81  33 

196  78 

133  03 
271  45 
184  44 

130  00 
236  00 
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Amount   raised    by 
taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  Schools. 
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by  towns  for  each 
child    between    5 
and  15  yrs.  of  age. 
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552  81 

125  00 
294  71 

103  89 

393  60 
430  14 
111  20 

134  17 

182  70 
774  15 
100  00 
180  02 

86   15 

$3,916  77 
7,300  00 

68,022  91 

21,966  49 
9,000  00 

48,000  00 
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NORTHBORODGH,  . 
Lancastei",    . 
Upton, . 
Fitchburg,    . 
Petersham,  . 
Worcester,   , 
Barre,  . 
Shrewsbury, 
Uxbridge,    . 
Lunenburg, . 
Southborough, 
Sterling, 
Leominstei', 
Warren, 
Northbridge, 
Milford, 
Harvard, 
Paxton, 
Westminster, 
Holden,        .      ^ 
Rutland, 
Leicester,     . 
Ashburnham, 
Princeton,    . 
Westborough, 
West  Brookfield, 
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67  40 

53  00 

270  80 
152  43 

195  39 

256  18 
301  18 
177  35 
56  48 
46  62 
144  10 

90  71 
261  00 
154  35 

93  76 

91  66 

115  76 

121  28 

82  52 
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New  Braintree,   . 

Oxford, 

Grafton, 

Clinton, 

Phillipston,  . 

Millbury,     . 

Bolton, 

Hubbardston, 

Gardnei', 

Brookfield,  . 

Sturbridge,  . 

Athol,  .    .     . 

Charlton, 

Boylston, 

Blackstone, . 

North  Brookfield, 

Templeton,  . 

Douglas, 

Dana,  . 

Sutton, 

Winchendon, 

West  Boylston, 

Royalston,    . 

Webster, 

Hardwick,   . 

Mendon, 

Oakham, 

Soulhbridge, 

Dudley, 

Spencer, 

Auburn, 

Berlin, 
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(^1(>^rHCOCOCO-*Tt<r-ICOC^eOCOTflrlii:0(>|iO'0^-*CO'*'JO'OiO-*iO-*'OiO 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  —  Second  Series. 

The  next  Table  exhibits  the  appropriation  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as 
compared  with  their  respective  valuation  in  1882. 

The  first  column  shows  the  rank  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  a  similar 
Table  for  1881-82,  according  to  their  valuation  in  1882. 

The  second  column  indicates,  in  numerical  order,  the  precedence  of  the 
cities  and  towns  in  respect  to  the  liberality  of  their  appropriations  for 
1882-83,  according  to  their  valuation  in  1882. 

The  third  consists  of  the  names  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  numerically 
arranged. 

The  fourth  shows  the  percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  the  public  schools.  The  result  is  equivalent  in  value  to 
mills  and  hundredths  of  mills.  The  decimals  are  carried  to  three  figures, 
in  order  to  indicate  more  perfectly  the  distinction  between  the  different 
towns.  The  first  figure  (mills)  expresses  the  iDrincipal  value,  and  is  sep- 
arated from  the  last  two  figures  by  a  dash. 

The  appropriations  for  schools  are  not  given  in  the  following  Table,  as 
they  may  be  found  by  refeiTing  to  the  previous  Tables ;  also  in  the  Abstract 
of  School  Returns,  commencing  on  page  ii.  These  appropriations  include 
the  sum  raised  by  taxes,  the  income  of  the  surplus  revenue,  and  of  such 
other  funds  as  the  towns  may  appropriate  at  their  option,  either  to  support 
common  schools,  or  to  pay  ordinary  municipal  expenses.  The  income  of 
other  local  funds,  and  the  voluntary  contributions,  are  not  included  in  the 
estimate.  The  appropriations  are  reckoned  the  same  as  in  the  first  series 
of  Tables,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property,  in  each  city  and  town,  according  to  the 
last  State  valuation,  is  also  omitted,  as  it  is  already  given  in  the  foregoing 
Abstract  of  School  Returns. 

If  the  rank  assigned  to  towns  in  the  next  Tables  is  compared  with  the 
rank  of  the  same  town  in  the  former  series,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  hold, 
in  many  instances,  a  very  different  place  in  the  scale.  * 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  —  Second  Series. 


[for  the  state.] 


A  Graduated  Table  in  wJiich  all  the  Toions  in  the  State  are  nnmerically 
arranged  according  to  the  Percentage  of  their  Taxable  Property  ap- 
propriated to  the  Support  of  Public  Schools  for  the  year  1882-83. 
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TRURO,       . 

$•006-28 

31 

34 

Shutesbury,    . 

$•004-46 

8 

'2 

Granville, 

6-15 

29 

35 

Abington, 

4-44 

4 

3 

Florida, . 

5-92 

36 

36 

VVrentham,    . 

4-44 

18 

4 

Holbrook, 

5-72 

64 

37 

Northbridge,. 

4-41 

G 

5 

Sandwich, 

5-47 

93 

38 

Natick,  . 

4-40 

1 

6 

Hawley, 

5-18 

17 

39 

Amesbury, 

4-38 

7 

7 

Harwich, 

5-09 

76 

40 

Holden, . 

4-38 

25 

8 

Orleans, 

5-08 

57 

41 

Bridgewater,. 

4-37 

12 

9 

Monroe, 

5-05 

33 

42 

Gloucester,     . 

4-37 

24 

10 

Otis, 

5-04 

32 

43 

Mansfield, 

4-36 

11 

11 

South  Hadley, 

5-04 

80 

44 

Dennis,  . 

4-35 

10 

12 

Chatham, 

4-99 

38 

45 

Templeton,    . 

4-33 

16 

13 

Upton,    . 

4-99 

42 

46 

Palmer,. 

4-31 

9 

14 

Wellfleet, 

4-97 

34 

47 

Ervlng,  . 

4-28 

14 

15 

Peru,      . 

4-90 

68 

48 

Rehoboth, 

4-28 

23 

16 

Stoughton,     . 

4-89 

39 

49 

Georgetown, . 

4-26 

20 

17 

Weymouth,    . 

4-88 

66 

50 

Attleborough, 

4-19 

46 

18 

VV.StockbrVe, 

4-83 

55 

51 

Ashby,   . 

4-19 

13 

19 

Marlborough, 

4-79 

28 

52 

Merriniac, 

4-19 

3 

20 

Needham, 

4-75 

40 

53 

Haverhill,       . 

4-18 

27 

21 

Hyde  Park,    . 

4-74 

111 

54 

Dedham, 

4-17 

21 

22 

Med  way, 

4-74 

73 

55 

No.  Andover, 

4-15 

26 

23 

Wareham, 

4-72  1 

142 

56 

Rutland, 

4-15 

15 

24 

Dudley, . 

4-63  i 

22 

57 

Belchertown, 

4-11 

19 

25 

Mashpee, 

4-60 

52 

68 

Groveland,     . 

4-11 

48 

26 

Deerfield, 

4-59 

101 

59 

Millbury, 

4-11 

59 

27 

Heath,    . 

4-56 

37 

60 

Adams,  . 

4-09 

61 

28 

Stoneham, 

4-53 

94 

61 

North  Adams, 

4-08 

44 

29 

Randolph, 

4-52 

80 

62 

Quincy,  . 

4-08 

49 

30 

Bradford, 

4-51 

60 

63 

Brookfield,     . 

4-')8 

41 

31 

Monson, 

4-49 

119 

64 

Canton,  . 

4-04 

43 

32 

Granby, 

4-47 

110 

65 

Hinsdale, 

4-02 

45 

33 

Saugus,  . 

4-47 

78 

66 

Lee, 

4-02 

cxu 
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W.  Bridgew'r, 

$•004-02 

131 

117 

Woburn, 

$-003-59 

64 

68 

Bellingham,  . 

3-98 

217 

118 

Northboro',    . 

3-58 

77 

69 

Blandlord, 

3-97 

89 

119 

Walpole, 

3-58 

160 

70 

Lakeville, 

3-94 

85 

120 

Grafton, 

3-57 

63 

71 

Marblehead,  . 

3-92 

171 

121 

Waltham, 

3-67 

56 

72 

Plymouth, 

3-92 

112 

122 

New  Salem,  . 

3-56 

81 

73 

Sandisfield,    . 

3-90 

206 

123 

Worthington, 

3-55 

118 

74 

Sheffield, 

3-90 

259 

124 

Hardwick, 

3-53 

63 

75 

Blackstone,    . 

3-89 

262 

125 

Whately, 

3-53 

50 

76 

Eastham, 

3-88 

124 

126 

Chicopee, 

3-51 

47 

77 

ProvincetVn, 

3-88 

97 

127 

Montague, 

3  51 

68 

78 

Rockland, 

3-87 

274 

128 

Shrewsbury,  . 

3-50 

132 

79 

Cheshire, 

3-86 

221 

129 

Westford, 

3-60 

72 

80 

Foxborough, . 

3-84 

90 

130 

Charlemont,  . 

3-49 

35 

81 

Wendell, 

3-84 

208 

131 

Chesterfield,  . 

3-49 

136 

82 

Westminster, 

3-84 

117 

132 

Franklin, 

3-49 

145 

83 

Orange, . 

3-83 

95 

133 

Greenfield,     . 

3-49 

147 

84 

Wakefield,      . 

3-79 

143 

134 

Wayland, 

3-48 

88 

85 

Ware,     . 

3-79 

115 

135 

Clinton,. 

3-47 

91 

86 

Douglas, 

3-78 

146 

136 

Phillipston,    . 

3-47 

113 

87 

Warren, 

3-78 

141 

137 

Rowley, 

3-47 

79 

88 

Rowe,     . 

3-76 

107 

138 

Leicester, 

3-46 

104 

89 

W.Brookfield, 

8-76 

242 

139 

Williamst'wn, 

3-45 

196 

90 

W.  Newbury, 

3-76 

116 

140 

Hopkinton,     . 

3-44 

69 

91 

Monterey, 

3-75 

180 

141 

Holliston, 

3-43 

92 

92 

Raynham, 

3-75 

67 

142 

Salisbury, 

3-42 

86 

93 

Ashfield, 

3-74 

122 

143 

Longmeadow, 

3-41 

96 

94 

Pittsfield, 

3-74 

173 

144 

Reading, 

3-41 

151 

95 

Concord, 

3-73 

153 

145 

Peabody, 

3-40 

84 

96 

Tyngsboro',   . 

3-72 

123 

146 

Sturbridge,    . 

3-40 

62 

97 

Webster, 

3-71 

127 

147 

Coleraine, 

3-39 

105 

98 

Berkley, 

3-70 

129 

148 

Middleboro',  . 

3-39 

82 

99 

Dighton, 

3-69 

176 

149 

Worcester,     . 

3-39 

161 

100 

Huntington,  . 

3-69 

192 

150 

Fairhaven, 

3-38 

71 

101 

W.  Boylston,  . 

3-69 

106 

151 

Westborough, 

3-38 

157 

102 

Easthampton, 

3-68 

236 

162 

Williamsburg, 

3-38 

70 

103 

Hudson, 

3-68 

163 

153 

Winchester,   . 

3-38 

102 

104 

N.  Brookfield, 

3-68 

149 

154 

Lexington,     . 

3-37 

128 

105 

Ayer,      . 

3-67 

175 

155 

Pembroke,     . 

3-37 

51 

106 

Milford, 

3-67 

154 

156 

Townsend,     . 

3-36 

243 

107 

Arlington, 

3-66 

164 

157 

Fitchburg, 

3-34 

125 

108 

Clarksburg,    . 

3-66 

204 

168 

Gt.Barrington, 

3-34 

144 

109 

Buckland, 

3-65 

103 

159 

Warwick, 

3-34 

207 

110 

Brimfield, 

3-62 

140 

160 

Northfield,     . 

3-33 

134 

111 

Danvers, 

3-62 

251 

161 

Tisbury, 

3-33 

99 

112 

Hingham, 

3-62 

190 

162 

Framingham, 

3-30 

152 

113 

Tyringham,   . 

3-61 

197 

163 

Gardner, 

3-29 

130 

114 

Washington,  . 

3-61 

148 

164 

Medford, 

3-29 

83 

115 

E.  Bridgew'r, 

3-59 

155 

165 

Westfield,       . 

3-29 

138 

116 

Melrose, 

3-59 

177 

166 

Ashburnham, 

3-28 
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181 

167 

Ludlow, 

$•003-25 

229 

217 

Newton, 

1-002-94 

135 

168 

Montgomery, 

3-28 

227 

218 

Somerset, 

2-94 

65 

169 

Norfolk, 

3-28 

75 

219 

Maiden, 

2-93 

121 

170 

Ipswich, 

3-25 

215 

220 

Rochester, 

2-93 

1(36 

171 

Methuen, 

3-25 

187 

221 

Uxbridge, 

2-93 

130 

172 

Norwood, 

3-25 

228 

222 

Acushnet, 

2-92 

150 

173 

Oxford, 

3-25 

156 

223 

Boylston, 

2-92 

168 

174 

Essex,    . 

3-24 

216 

224 

Athol,     . 

2-91 

172 

175 

Newbury  port, 

8-24 

219 

225 

Lawrence, 

2-89 

104 

176 

Paxton^ 

3-24 

230 

226 

Middlefield,   . 

2-89 

238 

177 

Petersham,     . 

3-23 

206 

227 

Tolland, 

2-89 

165 

178 

Scituate, 

3-23 

258 

228 

Amherst, 

2-88 

74 

179 

Shelburne, 

3-23 

210 

229 

Andover, 

2-87 

162 

180 

Westhainpton, 

3-23 

268 

230 

Hubbardston, 

2-87 

158 

181 

Barnstable,     . 

3-22 

270 

231 

Rock  port, 

2-87 

98 

]8-2 

Spencer, 

3-22 

271 

232 

Northampton, 

2-86 

169 

183 

Barre,     . 

3-21 

290 

233 

Prescott, 

2-86 

167 

184 

Sutton,  . 

3-21 

199 

234 

Lowell,  . 

2-85 

195 

185 

Lynn,     . 

3-19 

244 

235 

Wenham, 

2-85 

185 

186 

So.  Scituate,  . 

3-19 

211 

236 

Shirley, . 

2-83 

194 

187 

Littleton, 

3-17 

279 

237 

Auburn, 

2-78 

183 

188 

N.Marlboi-o', . 

3-17 

205 

238 

Holyoke, 

2-78 

2.40 

189 

Lenox,   . 

3-16 

235 

239 

NewBraintree, 

2-77 

247 

190 

Hanover, 

3-15 

234 

240 

Lanesboro',    . 

2-76 

200 

191 

Sterling, 

3-15 

254 

241 

Taunton, 

2-75 

202 

192 

Svvansea, 

3-15 

233 

242 

Winchendon,. 

2-75 

137 

193 

Hanson, 

3-14 

257 

243 

Draeut,  . 

2-73 

182 

194 

Leverett, 

3-14 

266 

244 

Duxbury, 

2-73 

193 

195 

Somerville,    . 

3-14 

226 

245 

Leominster,   . 

2-73 

184 

196 

Chelmsford,   . 

3-10 

214 

246 

Middleton,     . 

2-72 

188 

197 

No.  Reading, . 

3-09 

223 

247 

Yarmouth, 

2-72 

191 

198 

Southampton, 

3-09 

241 

248 

Seekonk, 

2-71 

189 

199 

Westport, 

3-09 

179 

249 

Freetown, 

2-70 

260 

200 

Pelham, 

3-07 

250 

250 

Halifax, 

2-70 

201 

201 

Plympton, 

3-07 

256 

251 

Dana,     . 

2-67 

170 

202 

Southboro',     . 

3-06 

218 

252 

Salem,    . 

2-67 

120 

203 

Ashland, 

3-04 

133 

253 

Southbridge,  . 

2-67 

178 

204 

Chelsea, 

3-04 

248 

254 

Bolton,  . 

2-66 

174 

205 

Conway, 

3-04 

126 

255 

Hampden, 

2-66 

100 

206 

Becket,  . 

3-03 

282 

256 

Bedford, 

2-65 

269 

207 

Maynard, 

3-02 

249 

257 

Easton,  . 

2-65 

108 

208 

Leyden, 

3-02 

284 

258 

Dalton,  . 

2-64 

114 

209 

Brockton, 

2-99 

252 

259 

Acton,    . 

2-63 

222 

210 

W.Springfield, 

2-99 

286 

260 

Boxborough, 

2-63 

225 

211 

VVilbraham,   . 

2-99 

245 

261 

Braintree, 

2-62 

203 

212 

Thcster, 

2-97 

288 

262 

Revere,  . 

2-62 

213 

213 

Cummington, 

2-97 

246 

263 

Dartmouth,    . 

2-61 

22') 

2L4 

Cambridge,    . 

2-96 

292 

264 

Richmond, 

2-61 

186 

215 

Sunderland,  . 

2-95 

303 

265 

Egremont, 

2-57 

212 

216 

Charlton, 

2-94 

276 

266 

Marshfield,     . 

2-57 
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261 

267 

Everett, . 

$•002-56 

299 

307 

Harvard, 

$•002-14 

273 

268 

Newbury, 

2-55 

264 

308 

Kingston, 

2-14 

263 

269 

Dover,    . 

2-51 

307 

309 

Topsfield, 

2-13 

278 

270 

Norton,  . 

2-51 

339 

310 

Alford,   . 

2-12 

275 

271 

Springfield,    . 

2-50 

293 

311 

Swampscott,  , 

2-09 

277 

272 

Fall  River,     . 

2-49 

330 

312 

Carlisle, 

2-07 

271 

273 

Agawam, 

2-46 

224 

313 

Hancock, 

2-07 

198 

274 

Greenwich,     . 

2-44 

313 

314 

Sudbury, 

2-07 

289 

275 

Wellesley,      . 

2-44 

320 

315 

Windsor, 

2-06 

267 

276 

Carver, 

2-42 

302 

316 

Chilmark, 

2-05 

272 

277 

Dunstable, 

2-42 

310 

317 

Boston,  . 

2-04 

232 

278 

Wilmington,  . 

2-40 

316 

318 

Stow, 

2-03 

289 

279 

Hadley, . 

2-39 

169 

319 

Plainfield,       . 

1-99 

283 

280 

Oakham, 

2-37 

314 

320 

Tewksbury,   . 

1-99 

287 

281 

Mendon, 

2-35 

318 

321 

Cuhasset, 

1-97 

281 

282 

Royalston, 

2-35 

306 

322 

Groton,  . 

1-97 

285 

283 

So.  Abington, 

2-35 

309 

323 

Savoy,    . 

1-97 

324 

284 

Lunenburg,    . 

2-34 

312 

324 

Stockbridge,  . 

1-96 

338 

285 

Russell, . 

2-33 

317 

325 

Beverlv, 

1-92 

304 

286 

Weston, . 

2-30 

325 

326 

Gill,    ^  . 

1-88 

265 

287 

Sherborn, 

2-27 

331 

327 

Falmouth, 

1-83 

237 

288 

Burlington,    .• 

2-25 

322 

328 

Nantucket,     . 

1-82 

280 

289 

Marion,  . 

2-24 

301 

329 

Lincoln, 

1-80 

336 

290 

Mt.W'hingt'n, 

2-24 

334 

330 

Hamilton, 

1-76 

291 

291 

Berlin,    . 

2-22 

294 

331 

Bernardston, . 

1-69 

305 

292 

Box  ford. 

2-22 

328 

332 

Billerica, 

1-66 

253 

293 

Pepperell, 

2-22 

332 

333 

Halfield, 

1-65 

321 

294 

Sharon, 

2-22 

333 

334 

Mattapoisett, . 

1-50 

326 

295 

Southwick,     . 

2-22 

335 

335 

Brookline, 

1-45 

308 

296 

Wales,    . 

2-20 

340 

336 

Lynnfield, 

1-39 

327 

297 

Belmont, 

2-19 

337 

337 

Milton,  . 

1-37 

329 

'298 

Holland, 

2-19 

323 

338 

New  Ash  ford, 

1-15 

2^7 

299 

Watertown,    . 

2-19 

341 

339 

Winthrop, 

1-15 

311 

300 

Lancaster, 

2-18 

319 

340 

Princeton, 

1-09 

255 

301 

New  Bedford, 

2-18 

343 

341 

Gosnold, 

■     1-07 

296 

302 

Brewster, 

2-17 

342 

342 

Nahant, . 

0-82 

295 

303 

Medfield, 

2-17 

345 

343 

Cottage   City, 

0-77 

300 

304 

Edgartown,    . 

2-16 

344 

344 

Manchestex',   . 

0-77 

315 

305 

Enfield,  . 

2-16 

346 

345 

Hull,       . 

•      0-57 

298^ 

306 

Goshen,. 

2-15 

5 

346 

Gay  Head,      . 

0-47 
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GRADUATED   TABLES  —  Second  Series. 


[county  tables.] 

In  lohicli  all  the  Towns  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State  are 
numerically  arranged  according  to  the  Percentage  of  their  Taxable 
Property  appropriated  for  the  Support  of  Public  Schools  for  the 
year  1882-83. 
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34 

1 

1 

TRORO, 

1-006-28 

8 

'8 

Dennis,  . 

$■004-35 

2 

2 

Sandwich, 

5-47 

10 

9 

Eastham, 

8-88 

3 

3 

Harwich, 

5-09 

9 

10 

Provincetown, 

8-88 

7 

4 

Orleans, 

5-08 

11 

11 

Barnstable,     . 

8-22 

6 

5 

Chatham, 

4-99 

12 

12 

Yarmouth, 

2-72 

4 

6 

Wellfleet, 

4-97 

13 

13 

Brewster, 

2-17 

6 

7 

Mashpee, 

4-60 

14 

14 

Falmouth, 

1-83 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

5 

4 

4 

5 

9 

6 

12 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

13 

10 

16 

11 

6 

12 

10 

18 

14 

14 

17 

15 

15 

16 

FLORIDA,     . 

Otis, 

Peru, 

W.Stockbr'ge 

Adams,  . 

No.  Adams, 

Hinsdale, 

Lee, 

Sandisfield, 

Sheffield, 

Cheshire, 

Monterey, 

Pittsfield, 

Clarksburg, 

Tyringham, 

Washinsfton 


$-005-92 
5-04 
4-90 
4-83 
4-09 
4-08 
4-02 
4-02 
8-90 
3-90 
3-86 
8-75 
8-74 
8-66 
8-61 
3-61 


28 

17 

19 

18 

18 

19 

22 

20 

11 

21 

21 

22 

24 

23 

25 

24 

26 

25 

81 

26 

32 

27 

20 

28 

29 

29 

27 

30 

28 

31 

30 

32 

Williamstown, 
Gt.Barrington, 
N.Marlboro', 
Lenox,    . 
Becket,  . 
Lanesborough, 
Dalton,  . 
Richmond, 
Egremont, 
Mi.VVash'gt'n 
Alford,    . 
Hancock, 
Windsor, 
Savoy,    . 
Stockbridge, . 
New  Ashford, 


■003-45 
8-34 
3-17 
3-16 
3-03 
2-76 
2-64 
2-61 
2-57 
2-24 
2-12 
2-07 
2-06 
1-97 
1-96 
1-16 
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1 

1 

MANSFIELD,  . 

$•004-36 

11 

11 

Somerset, 

1-002-94 

2 

2 

Rehoboth, 

4-28 

16 

12 

Taunton, 

2-75 

3 

3 

Attleborongh, 

4-19 

13 

13 

Seekonk, 

2-71 

5 

4 

Raynham, 

3-75 

7 

14 

Freetown, 

2-70 

6 

5 

Berkley, 

3  70 

15 

15 

Easton,  . 

2-65 

4 

6 

Dighton, 

3-69 

14 

16 

Dartmouth,    . 

2-61 

9 

7 

Fairhaven, 

3-38 

19 

17 

Norton,  . 

2-61 

10 

8 

Swansea, 

3-15 

■18 

18 

Fall  River,     . 

2-49 

8 

9 

Westport, 

3-09 

17 

19 

New  Bedford, 

2-18 

12 

10 

Acushnet, 

2-92 

DUKES  COUNTY. 


Edgartown, 
Chilmark, 


$•003-33 

5 

4 

2-16 

6 

5 

2-05 

1 

6 

Gosnold, 
Cottage  City, 
Gay  Head, 


$•001-07 
0-77 
0-47 


ESSEX  COUNTY, 


7 

1 

6 

2 

1 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

2 

6 

5 

7 

11 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

20 

11 

13 

12 

14 

13 

10 

14 

15 

15 

12 

16 

16 

17 

17 

18 

BRADFORD,  . 

Saugus,  . 

Amesbury, 

Gloucester, 

Georgetown, 

Merrimac, 

Haiverhill, 

No.  Andover, 

Groveland, 

Marblehead, 

W.  Newbury 

Danvers, 

Rowley, 

Salisbury, 

Peabody, 

Ipswich, 

Methuen, 

Essex,    . 


1-004-51 
4-,47 
4-38 
4-37 
4-26 
4-19 
4-18 
4-16 
4-11 
3-92 
3-76 
3-62 
3-47 
3-42 
3-40 
3-26 
3-25 
3-24 


18 

19 

19 

20 

24 

21 

21 

22 

26 

23 

25 

24 

22 

25 

23 

26 

27 

27 

29 

28 

30 

29 

28' 

30 

31 

31 

32 

32 

33 

33 

84 

34 

35 

35 

Newburyport 

Lynn,     . 

Lawrence, 

Andover, 

Rockport, 

Wenham, 

Middleton, 

Salem,    . 

Newbui-y, 

Boxford, 

Topsfield, 

Swampscott, 

Beverly, 

Hamilton, 

Lynnfield, 

Nahant, . 

Manchester, 


$•003-24 
3-19 
2-89 
2-87 
2-87 
2-85 
2-72 
2-67 
2-65 
2-22 
2-13 
2-09 
1-92 
1-76 
1-39 
0-89 
0-77 
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FRANKLIN   COUNTY. 
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TOWNS. 

Percentage  of  Valu- 
ation appropriated 
to  Public  Schools- 
equivalent  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of 
mills. 

1 

1 

EAWLEY,     . 

1-005-18 

13 

14 

Montague, 

$•003-51 

2 

2 

Monroe, 

5-05 

11 

15 

Charleraont,  . 

3-19 

6 

3 

Deerfield, 

4-59 

12 

16 

Greenfield,     . 

3-49 

7 

4 

Heath,    . 

4-56 

17 

17 

Coleraine, 

3-39 

3 

6 

Shutesbuvy,    . 

4-46 

14 

18 

Warwick, 

3-34 

4 

6 

Erving,  . 

4-28 

18 

19 

Northfield,     . 

3-33 

5 

7 

Wendell, 

3-84 

8 

20 

Shelburne, 

3-23 

20 

8 

Orange, . 

3-83 

22 

21 

Leverett, 

3-14 

9 

9 

Rowe,     . 

3-76 

21 

22 

Conway, 

3-04 

10 

10 

Ashfield, 

3-74 

15 

23 

Leyden, . 

3-02 

19 

11 

Buckland, 

3-65 

23 

24 

Sunderland,   . 

2-95 

16 

12 

New  Salem,   . 

3-56 

26 

25 

Gill, 

1-88 

24 

13 

Whately, 

3-53 

25 

26 

Beriiardston, . 

1-69 

HAMPDEN  COUNTY. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
.7 
8 
9 

10 
11 


GRANVILLE, . 

Monson, 

Palmer, . 

Blandford, 

Brimfield, 

Chicopee, 

Longmeadow 

Weslfield, 

Ludlow, 

Montgomery, 

W.Springfield, 


1-006-15 

16 

12 

4-49 

11 

13 

4-31 

13 

14 

3-97 

12 

15 

3-62 

7 

16 

3-51 

18 

17 

3-41 

17 

18 

3-29 

22 

19 

3-25 

20 

20 

3-28 

19 

21 

2-99 

21 

22 

Wilbraham, 

Chester, 

Tolland, 

Holyoke, 

Ha,mpden, 

Springfield, 

Agawam, 

Russell,  . 

Southwick, 

Wales,    . 

Holland, 


$•002-99 
2-97 
2-89 
2-78 
2-66 
2-50 
2-46 
2-33 
2-22 
2-20 
2-19 


HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 


SOUTH  HiCLEY, 

Granby, 

Belchertown, 

Ware,     . 

Huntington, 

Easthani])ton, 

Worthington, 

Chesterfield,  . 

Williamsburg, 

Westhampton, 

Southampton, 

Pelham, 


$•005-04 
4-47 
4-11 
3-79 
3-69 
3-68 
3-55 
3-49 
3-38 
3-23 
3-09 
3-07 


13 

18 

14 

14 

17 

15 

15 

16 

20 

17 

10 

18 

19 

19 

22 

20 

21 

21 

8 

22 

23 

23 

Cummington 

Middlefield, 

Amherst, 

Northampton 

Prescott, 

Greenwich, 

Had  ley, . 

Enfield,  . 

Goshen, 

Plainfield, 

Hatfield, 


$•002-97 
2-89 
2-88 
2-86 
2-86 
2-44 
2-39 
2-16 
2-15 
1-99 
1-65 
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2 

7 

3 

2 

4 

14 

5 

17 

6 

6 

7 

4 

8 

10 

9 

35 

10 

12 

11 

11 

12 

20 

13 

31 

14 

13 

15 

8 

16 

22 

17 

21 

18 

19 

19 

16 

20 

18 

21 

25 

22 

15 

23 

27 

24 

26 

25 

23 

26 

24 

27 

Stoneham, 

Natick,   . 

Ashby,    . 

Wakefield, 

Concord, 

Tyngsboro\ 

Hudson, 

Ayer,      . 

Arlington, 

Melrose, 

Woburn, 

Waltham, 

Westford, 

Wayland, 

Hopkinton, 

Holliston, 

Reading, 

Winchester, 

Lexington, 

Townsend, 

Framingham 

Medford, 

Littleton, 

Somerville, 

Chelmsford, 

N.  Reading, 


cs  'S  o  p  2 


•004-79 
4-53 
4-40 
4-19 
3-79 
3-73 
3-72 
3-68 
3-67 
3-66 
3-59 
3-59 
3-57 
3-50 
3-48 
3-44 
3-43 
3-41 
3-38 
3-37 
3-36 
3-30 
3-29 
3-17 
3-14 
3-10 
3-09 


9 
41 
30 
32 

5 
28 
29 
38 
43 
36 
44 
39 
42 
33 
47 
40 
34 
37 
52 
45 
64 
49 
61 
50 
48 
46 
53 
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28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


Ashland, 

Maynard, 

Cambridge, 

Newton, 

Maiden, 

Lowell,  . 

Shirley,  . 

Dracut,  . 

Bedford, 

Acton,    . 

Boxborough, 

Everett, 

Dunstable, 

Wilmington, 

Weston, 

Sherborn, 

Burlington, 

Pepperell, 

Belmont, 

Watertown, 

Carlisle, 

Sudbury, 

Stow, 

Tewksbury, 

Gi'oton,  . 

Lincoln, 

Billerica, 


2°3«5 


$•003-04 
3-02 
2-96 
2-94 
2-93 
2-85 
2-83 
2-73 
2-65 
2-63 
2-63 
2-56 
2-42 
2-40 
2-30 
2-27 
2-25 
2-22 
2-19 
2-19 
2-07 
2-07 
2-03 
1-99 
1-97 
1-80 
1-66 


NANTUCKET  COUNTY. 


NORFOLK  COUNTY. 


2 
5 
3 
1 
6 
4 
8 
7 
14 


Stoughton, 
Weymouth, 
Need  ham, 
Hyde  Park, 
Medway, 
Randolph, 
Wrentham, 
Dedham, 


005-72 

12 

10 

4-89 

16 

11 

4-88 

9 

12 

4-75 

11 

13 

4-74 

13 

14 

4-74 

15 

15 

4-52 

10 

16 

4-44 

17 

17 

4-17 

19 

18 

Quincy,  . 

Canton,  . 

Bellingham, 

Foxboro', 

Walpole, 

Franklin, 

Norfolk, 

Norwood, 

Brain  tree, ' 


004-08 
4-04 
3-98 
3-84 
3-58 
3-49 
3-28 
3-25 
2-62 
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NORFOLK  COUNTY  —  Concluded. 
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20 

19 

Dover,    . 

1-002-51 

22 

23 

Cohasset, 

$•001-97 

18 

20 

Wellesley, 

2-44 

24 

24 

Bi-ookline,  .   . 

1-45 

23 

21 

Sharon,  . 

2-22 

25 

25 

Milton,  . 

1-37 

21 

22 

Medfield, 

2-17 

PLYMOUTH  COUNTY. 


1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

7 

4 

12 

5 

3 

6 

5 

7 

8 

8 

6 

9 

10 

10 

14 

11 

13 

12 

15 

13 

18 

14 

WAREHAM,  . 

Abington, 

Bridgewater, 

W.  Bridgew'r 

Lakeville, 

Plymouth, 

Rockland, 

Hingham, 

E.  Bridgew'r 

Middleboro', 

Pembroke, 

Scituate, 

So.  Scituate, 

Hanover, 


$  004-72 
4-44 
4-37 
4-02 
3-94 
3-92 
3-87 
3-62 
3-59 
3-39 
3—37 
3-23 
3-19 
3-15 


11 

15 

16 

16 

9 

17 

17 

18 

21 

19 

19 

20 

23 

21 

22 

22 

25 

23 

24 

24 

20 

25 

26 

26 

27 

27 

Hanson, 

Plympton, 

Brockton, 

Rochester, 

Duxl)ury, 

Halifax, 

Marshtield, 

Carver, 

So   Abington 

Marion, 

Kingston, 

Mattapoisett, 

Hull,       . 


•008-14 
3-07 
2-99 
2-93 
2-73 
2-70 
2-57 
2-42 
2-35 
2-24 
2-14 
1-50 
0-57 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 


CHELSEA, 
Revere, 


003-04 
2-62 


Boston,  . 
Winthrop, 


•002-04 
1-15 


WORCESTER  COUNTY. 


2 

1 

1 

2 

5 

3 

10 

4 

3 

5 

25 

6 

14 

7 

6 

8 

8 

9 

24 

10 

Dudley, . 

Northbridge, 

Holden, . 

Templeton, 

Rutland, 

Mill  bury, 

Brookfield, 

Blackstone, 

Westminster, 


004-99 

12 

11 

4-63 

20 

12 

4-41 

16 

13 

4-38 

7 

14 

4-33 

9 

15 

4-15 

15 

16 

4-11 

4 

17 

4-04 

40 

18 

3-89 

11 

19 

3-84 

47 

20 

Douglas, 

Warren, 

W.  Brookfield 

Webster, 

W.  Boylston, 

N.  Brookfield 

Milford, 

Northboro', 

Grafton, 

Hardwick, 


•003-78 
3-78 
3-76 
3-71 
3-69 
3-68 
3-67 
3-58 
3-57 
3-53 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY  —  Concluded. 
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49 

21 

Shrewsbury,  . 

$■003-50 

35 

40 

Uxbridge, 

$•002-93 

21 

22 

Clinton, 

3-47 

28 

41 

Boylston, 

2-92 

26 

23 

Phillipston,    . 

3-47 

39 

42 

Athol,     . 

2-91 

18 

24 

Leicester, 

8-46 

48 

43 

Hubbardston, 

2-87 

22 

25 

Sturbridge,     . 

3-40 

50 

44 

Auburn, 

2-78 

33 

26 

Worcester,     . 

3-39 

43 

45 

NewBraintree 

2-77 

17 

27 

Westboro', 

3-38 

42 

46 

Winchendon, 

2-75 

30 

28 

Fitchburg, 

3-34 

41 

47 

Leominster,    . 

2-73 

36 

29 

Gardner, 

3-29 

46 

48 

Dana, 

2-67 

34 

30 

Ashburnham, 

3-28 

23 

49 

Southbridge, . 

2-67 

27 

31 

Oxford,  . 

3-25 

45 

50 

Bolton,  . 

2-66 

19 

32 

Paxton,  . 

3-24 

52 

51 

Oakham, 

2-37 

44 

33 

Petersham,     . 

3-23 

53 

52 

Mendon, 

2-35 

13 

34 

Spencer, 

3-22 

51 

53 

Royalston, 

2-35 

29 

35 

Barre,     . 

3-21 

58 

54 

Lunenburg,    . 

2-34 

31 

36 

Sutton,  . 

3-21 

54 

55 

Berlin,   . 

2-22 

37 

37 

Sterling, 

3-15 

56 

56 

Lancaster, 

2-18 

32 

38 

Southboro',     . 

3-06 

55 

57 

Harvard, 

2-14 

38 

39 

Charlton, 

2-94 

57 

58 

Princeton, 

1-09 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  —  Second  Series. 


Showing  the  Arrangement  of  Counties  according  to  their  Appropria- 
tions^ including  Voluntary  Contributions. 

If  the  counties  are  numerically  arranged,  according  to  the  percentage  of 
their  valuations  approi^riated  for  public  schools,  voluntary  contributions  of 
board  and  fuel  being  added  to  the  sum  raised  by  tax  and  to  the  income 
of  the  surplus  revenue  and  other  funds,  as  severally  given  in  the  previous 
table,  the  order  of  precedence  will  be  as  follows :  — 


^k^. 

•^  .5    • 

Percentage  of  Valu- 

CT >  ^ 

ffi^i 

ation  appropriated 

gig 
|5i 

si's 

0)  .2 
o  »-  « 

COUJSTIES. 

to  Public  Schools- 
equivalent  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of 
mills. 

1 

1 

BAMSTABLE, 

$•003-62 

2 

2 

Franklin, 

3-55 

3 

3 

Berkshire, 

8-53 

5 

4 

Worcester,     . 

3-36 

4 

5 

Plymouth, 

3-22 

7 

6 

Hampshire,    . 

3-21 

6 

7 

Essex,    . 

3-07 

8 

8 

Middlesex,     . 

3-07 

9 

9 

Norfolk, 

2-93 

10 

10 

Hampden, 

2-88 

11 

11 

Bristol,  . 

2-71 

12 

12 

Suffolk, . 

2-07 

13 

13 

Nantucket,     . 

1-82 

14 

14 

Dukes,   .... 

1-75 

Aggregate  for  the  State, 

$•002-66 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — Third  Series. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  ratio  of  the  average  attendance  for  tho 
year  in  each  town  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  5  and  15, 
according  to  the  returns. 

The  ratio  is  expressed  in  decimals,  continued  to  four  figures,  the  first  two 
of  which  are  sej^arated  from  the  last  two  by  a  point,  as  only  the  two  former 
are  essential  to  denote  the  real  per  cent.  Yet  the  ratios  of  many  towns  are 
so  nearly  equal,  or  the  difference  is  so  small  a  fraction,  that  the  first  two 
decimals  with  the  appropriate  mathematical  sign  appended,  indicate  no 
distinction.  The  continuation  of  the  decimals,  therefore,  is  simply  to  indi- 
cate a  priority  in  cases  where,  without  such  continuation,  the  ratios  would 
appear  to  be  precisely  similar. 

In  several  cases  the  ratio  of  attendance  exhibited  in  the  Table  is  over  100 
per  cent.  These  results,  supposing  the  registers  to  have  been  properly  kept 
and  the  returns  correctly  made,  are  to  be  thus  explained :  The  average 
attendance  upon  all  Public  Schools  being  compared  with  the  whole  number 
of  children  in  the  town  between  5  and  15,  the  result  may  be  over  100  per 
cent.,  because  the  attendance  of  children  under  5  and  over  15  may  more 
than  compensate  for  the  absence  of  children  between  those  ages.  The  rank 
of  the  towns  standing  highest  in  the  following  Table  is  in  accordance  with 
the  returns.  As  the  returns  are  often  incorrect,  the  rank  may  be  too  high 
in  some  cases. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — Third  Series. 


[for  the  state.] 

la  which  all  the  Toivns  in  the  State  are  numerically  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  Average  Attendance  of  the  Children  upon  the  Public 
Schools  for  the  year  1882-83. 


TOWNS. 

P 

U  c3 

((-I'd  _, 

c 
o 

p, 

3 

C 
08 

■a 

B 

io  of  attendance  to  the 
hole    No.  of  children 
tween  5  and  15,  ex- 
essed  in  decimals. 

TOWNS. 

g.s 

II 

?° 
P 

wo" 

c 
o 
o. 
s 

§ 

c 

od 

•a 
c 

io  of  attendance  to  the 
hole   No.   of  children 
ilween  5  and  15,  ex- 
■essed  in  decimals. 

'A 

< 

^^^S. 

M 

< 

S  ^^p. 

1 

SAVOY,      . 

137 

183 

1-33-58 

33 

Lancaster,    . 

317 

288 

•90-85 

2 

Tyngsboro', , 

72 

94 

1  30-56 

34 

W.  St'kbr'ge, 

397 

360 

•90-68 

3 

Heath,  . 

95 

110 

1-15-79 

35 

Ashfield, 

182 

165 

•90-66 

4 

Plainfield,     . 

54 

57 

1-05-56 

36 

Wellfleet,     . 

293 

265 

•90-44 

5 

Oakham, 

131 

138 

1-05-34 

37 

Watertown, . 

882 

797 

•90-36 

6 

Shiuesbuvy, . 

82 

84 

1-02-44 

38 

Lunenburg, 

133 

120 

•90-23 

7 

Wendell,      . 

65 

66 

1 01-54 

39 

Wareham,    . 

600 

541 

•90-17 

8 

North boro',  . 

213 

216 

1-01-41 

40 

Prescott, 

95 

85 

•89-47 

9 

Worthington, 

120 

121 

1-00-83 

41 

Enfield, 

151 

135 

•89-40 

10 

Edgavtown, . 

160 

161 

100-63 

42 

Gill,      . 

112 

100 

•89-29 

11 

Dunstable,    . 

66 

66 

1-00-00 

43 

Dan  vers, 

1,082 

965 

•89-19 

12 

Townsend,   . 

324 

313 

-96-60 

44 

Bolton, 

136 

121 

•88-97 

13 

Upton, . 

292 

282 

96-58 

45 

S.  Abington, 

562 

500 

•88-97 

14 

Winchester, . 

610 

586 

-96-07 

46 

Merrimac,    . 

416 

370 

•88-94 

16 

Ayer,    . 

378 

363 

-96-03 

47 

Cottage  City, 

90 

80 

•88-89 

16 

Barnstable,  . 

624 

595 

-95-35 

48 

Gt.Barringt'n 

718 

638 

•88-86 

17 

Paxton, 

86 

82 

•95-35 

49 

Hubbardst'n, 

241 

214 

•88-80 

18 

Kingston, 

225 

212 

•94-22 

50 

Orange, 

543 

482 

-88-77 

19 

Fraraingham, 

977 

918 

-93-96 

51 

Reading, 

527 

467 

•88-60 

20 

Dedham, 

1,063 

989 

-93-04 

52 

Norwood, 

431 

381 

•88-40 

21 

Harvard, 

171 

159 

•92-98 

53 

Bellingham, 

212 

186 

•87-73 

22 

Greenfield,   . 

751 

697 

-92-81 

54 

New   Salem, 

138 

121 

-87-68 

23 

Petersham,  . 

152 

141 

-9-2-76 

55 

Randolph,     . 

648 

568 

•87-65 

24 

New  Bedford, 

4,083 

3,787 

-92-75 

56 

Foxboro', 

426 

373 

•87-56 

25 

Weston, 

208 

193 

-92-74 

57 

Dana,   . 

95 

83 

•87-37 

26 

Longme'dow, 

218 

202 

-92-66 

58 

Amherst, 

638 

557 

•87-30 

27 

Warwick, 

128 

118 

-92-19 

59 

Carlisle, 

63 

55 

87-30 

28 

Concord, 

560 

516 

•92-14 

60 

Lee, 

760 

663 

-•87-24 

29 

Granby, 

140 

129 

•92-14 

61 

Hopkinton,  . 

810 

705 

•87-04 

30 

E.  Bridgew'r, 

483 

444 

•91-93 

62 

Montgomery, 

54 

47 

•87-04 

31 

Amesbury,   . 

631 

576 

•91-41 

63 

Leominster, . 

908 

790 

•87-00 

32 

Provincet'wn, 

833 

761 

•91-36 

64 

Coleraine,     . 

305 

265 

•86-89 
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'A 
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65 

Mendon, 

203 

1,760 

•86-70 

113 

Sharon, 

212 

175 

•82-65 

66 

Leverett, 

120 

10  1 

•86-67 

114 

Harwich, 

634 

522 

82-83 

67 

Yarmouth,    . 

30(1 

260 

•86-67 

116 

Westboro',    . 

843 

694 

•82-82 

68 

Tyringham, . 

97 

84 

•86-60 

116 

Ashland, 

440 

362 

•82-27 

69 

Belmont, 

285 

246 

•86-32 

117 

Everett, 

879 

728 

•82-25 

70 

Oxbridge,     . 

492 

424 

•86-18 

118 

Swampscott, 

404 

882 

82-18 

71 

N.Brookfield 

302 

260 

86-09 

119 

Arlington,     . 

849 

701 

•82-10 

72 

Hawley, 

122 

105 

•86-07 

120 

Abington,     . 

661 

542 

•81-99 

73 

Pepperell,    . 

364 

313 

•85-99 

121 

Eastham, 

122 

100 

•81-97 

74 

Rockland,     . 

880 

755 

•85-80 

122 

Methuen, 

680 

567 

•81-91 

75 

Shelburne,    . 

225 

19;^ 

•85-78 

128 

Grafton, 

764 

625 

•81-81 

76 

Brookline,    . 

1,346 

1,153 

85-66 

124 

Georgetown, 

878 

319 

•81-75 

77 

N.Reading, . 

139 

119 

•85-61 

125 

Otis,      . 

175 

143 

•81-71 

78 

Bridgewater, 

620 

531 

•85-48 

126 

Ashburnham, 

300 

245 

■81-67 

79 

Westfield,     . 

1,377 

1,176 

•85-40 

127 

Lanesboro\  . 

267 

218 

•81-65 

80 

Mansfield,    . 

480 

367 

85-35 

128 

Saugus, 

499 

407 

•81-56 

81 

Rockport, 

762 

650 

85-30 

129 

Milford, 

1,761 

1,486 

•81-54 

82 

Nahant, 

122 

104 

85-25 

130 

Manchester, 

264 

215 

•81-44 

83 

Sudbury, 

174 

148 

85-06 

131 

Medway, 

668 

644 

•81-44 

84 

Brookfield,  . 

549 

470 

84-87 

132 

Milton, 

633 

484 

81-43 

85 

Shrcwsburj', 

287 

243 

•84-67 

183 

Hamilton,     . 

86 

70 

•81-39 

86 

Deevfield, 

633 

535 

•84-52 

184 

Melrose, 

948 

771 

81-33 

87 

Dighton, 

263 

222 

•84-41 

186 

Berkley, 

188 

112 

•81-16 

88 

Woburn, 

2,300 

1,940 

84-35 

136 

Chilmark,     . 

69 

56 

•81-16 

.89 

Littleton,      . 

172 

145 

•84-80 

137 

Tisbury, 

180 

146 

•81-11 

90 

Wilmington, 

165 

139 

84-24 

138 

Truro,  . 

164 

138 

•81-09 

91 

Dracut, 

259 

218 

•84-17 

139 

Chatham, 

364 

296 

81-04 

92 

Orleans, 

183 

154 

■84-15 

140 

Boxborough, 

42 

34 

•80-95 

93 

Middlefield, . 

132 

111 

•84-09 

141 

Newton, 

3,458 

2,797 

•80-88 

94 

Chelsea, 

3,784 

3,168 

•83-72 

I4:r 

Andover, 

847 

686 

•80-87 

95 

Stoughton,   . 

940 

787 

•83-72 

143 

Conway, 

298 

241 

80-87 

96 

Lexington,  . 

362 

303 

•83-70 

144 

Ashby, . 

167 

136 

•80-84 

97 

Hyde  Park,  . 

1,471 

1,230 

•83-62 

146 

Marion, 

146 

118 

•80-82 

98 

Weymouth,  . 

2,006 

1,677 

•83-59 

146 

Florida, 

99 

80 

•80-80 

99 

Bedford, 

134 

112 

83-58 

147 

Chelmsford, 

467 

377 

•80-73 

100 

Gay  Head,    . 

24 

2(1 

•83-33 

14i- 

Plympton,    . 

98 

79 

•80-61 

101 

HoUiston,     . 

673 

477 

•88-25 

149 

Seekonk, 

200 

161 

•80-50 

102 

Chesterfield, 

125 

104 

83-20 

150 

S.  Hadley,    . 

666 

586 

•80-46 

103 

Natick, 

1,644 

1,366 

83-09 

161 

Pembroke,    . 

234 

188 

•80-34 

104 

Brockton, 

2,564 

2,1311 

•83-07 

152 

Belchert'wn, 

488 

388 

•80-88 

105 

Hanover, 

814 

250 

•82-80 

158 

Mattapoisett, 

197 

168 

•80-20 

106 

Sunderland,. 

151 

125 

•82-78 

164 

Salisbury,     . 

765 

618 

•80-13 

107 

Medford,      . 

1,392 

1,152 

•82-76 

155 

Leicester, 

552 

442 

•80-07 

108 

Dennis, 

515 

426 

•82-72 

156 

Cohasset, 

391 

313 

•80-05 

109 

Wellesley,    . 

380 

814 

•82-63 

157 

Monroe, 

45 

86 

•80-00 

110 

Northampton 

2,216 

1,830 

82-58 

158 

Attleboro',    . 

1,939 

1,660 

•79-94 

111 

Stoneham,    . 

884 

730 

•82-58 

169 

Rutland, 

204 

163 

•79-90 

112 

Cummingt'n, 

153 

126 

•82-55 

160 

Wales, . 

179 

143 

•79-89 
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>^ 
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Ipswich, 

668 

529 

■79-79 

209 

Medfield, 

192 

147 

•76-56 

162 

Terapleton,  . 

678 

461 

•79-76 

21(1 

PhillipstoB,  . 

98 

76 

•76-63 

163 

Hingham,     . 

70C 

657 

•79-67 

211 

Dalton, 

396 

308 

•76-62 

164 

Burlington,  . 

117 

93 

•79-49 

212 

Easton, 

822 

629 

•76-52 

165 

Middleboro', 

819 

661 

•79-49 

213 

Peabody, 

1,634 

1,249 

•76-44 

166 

Marblehead, 

1,343 

1,067 

•79-46 

214 

Wakefield,    . 

1,092 

831 

•76-10 

167 

Sandwich,     . 

639 

607 

•79-34 

216 

Greenwich,  . 

96 

78 

•76-04 

168 

Athol,  . 

772 

611 

•79-15 

216 

Westminster, 

287 

218 

•75-96 

169 

Holbrook,     . 

465 

368 

•79-14 

217 

Box  ford. 

137 

104 

•75-91 

17U 

Windsor, 

115 

91 

79-13 

218 

N.  Braintree, 

128 

97 

•75-78 

171 

Winchendon, 

687 

542 

•78  89 

219 

Buckland,     . 

350 

265 

•76-71 

17-2 

Williamsburg 

374 

296 

•78-88 

220 

Russell, 

140 

106 

•75-71 

173 

Holland,       . 

62 

41 

•78-85 

221 

Boylston, 

172 

13(i 

•76-68 

174 

Sonierville,  . 

5,102 

4,006 

•78-85 

222 

Grovel  and,  . 

404 

305 

•75-49 

176 

Fitch  burg,    . 

2,508 

1,977 

•78-83 

223 

Northfield,   . 

268 

194 

•75-19 

176 

Sterling, 

248 

193 

•78-82 

224 

Middleton,   . 

141 

106 

•75-18 

177 

Waltham,     . 

2,349 

1,851 

•78-79 

226 

Plymouth,    , 

1,311 

985 

•75-13 

178 

Hudson, 

846 

665 

•78-61 

226 

Braintree,     . 

734 

551 

•75-07 

179 

Halifax, 

70 

56 

•78-57 

227 

Princeton,     . 

164 

123 

•75-00 

180 

Acton,  . 

275 

216 

•78-56 

228 

Lincoln, 

147 

110 

•74-83 

181 

Brewster, 

219 

172 

•78-54 

229 

W.Newbury, 

325 

248 

•74-71 

185 

Shirley, 

214 

168 

•78-60 

230 

Wayland,     . 

374 

279 

74-60 

183 

Mash  pee. 

65 

51 

•78-46 

231 

Westport,     , 

496 

370 

•74-59 

184 

Falmouth,    . 

410 

324 

•78-46 

232 

Rochester,    , 

212 

158 

•74-53 

185 

Hoklen, 

426 

334 

•78-40 

233 

Spencer, 

1,692 

1,260 

•74-47 

186 

Westibrd, 

412 

323 

•78-40 

234 

Fairhaven,   . 

461 

348 

•74-40 

187 

Bradford, 

486 

381 

•78-39 

235 

Goshen, 

70 

52 

•74-29 

188 

Duxbury, 

337 

264 

•78-34 

236 

Clinton, 

1,761 

1,299 

•74-19 

189 

Canton, 

869 

680 

78-26 

237 

Somerset,     . 

448 

832 

■74-11 

190 

Marlborough 

2,167 

1,690 

•77-99 

238 

Montague,    . 

1,080 

798 

•73-89 

191 

Rehoboth,     . 

290 

226 

•77-93 

289 

Monterey,     . 

111 

8-2 

•73-87 

192 

Needhara,     . 

507 

395 

•77-91 

240 

Lenox, . 

401 

296 

•73-82 

193 

Essex,  . 

284 

221 

•77-82 

241 

No.Andover, 

660 

486 

•78-64 

19J 

Egremont,    . 

103 

8( 

•77-67 

242 

Warren, 

743 

647 

•73-62 

196 

Southampton, 

174 

136 

•77-59 

243 

Gloucester,  . 

4,119 

3,029 

•78-54 

196 

Beverly, 

1,478 

1,146 

77-54 

244 

Hanson, 

215 

168 

•73-49 

197 

Barre,  . 

378 

293 

•77-51 

245 

Charlton, 

348 

252 

•73-47 

198 

Marshfield,  . 

222 

172 

77-48 

246 

Erving, 

192 

141 

•73-44 

199 

Walpole, 

413 

320 

•77-48 

247 

Lynn,    . 

6.482 

4,757 

•73-39 

200 

Boston, 

64426 

49900 

•77-46 

248 

Wenhara, 

150 

110 

•73-33 

20] 

Hadley, 

388 

300 

•77-32 

249 

N.Brookfield, 

888 

614 

•73-27 

202 

Leyden, 

110 

85 

•77-27 

250 

Bernard  ston. 

149 

109 

■73-16 

208 

Rowley, 

189 

146 

•77-25 

251 

Haverhill,     . 

3,642 

2,664 

•73-15 

204 

Groton, 

29( 

224 

•77-24 

252 

Raynham,     . 

264 

193 

•73-10 

206 

Wrentham,  . 

43( 

331 

•76-98 

253 

Blackstone,  . 

940 

687 

•73-09 

206 

W.  Bri'gew'r 

824 

249 

•76-85 

254 

Easthampt'n, 

871 

638 

•72-90 

207 

W.Springfi'd 

831 

638 

•76-77 

255 

Southwick,  . 

188 

137 

72-87 

208 

Royal ston,    . 

227 

174 

•76-65 

256 

Swansea, 

232 

169 

•72-85 
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Norfolk, 

Berlin, 

Scituate, 

Oxford, 

Peru,    . 

So. Scituate, 

Quincy, 

Revere, 

Huntington, 

Carver, 

Topsfield, 

Alford, 

Washington, 

Northbridge, 

Gardner, 

Pittsfield, 

Maj'nard, 

Hancock, 

Taunton, 

Palmer, 

Millbury, 

Wilbraham, 

Hinsdale, 

Winthrop, 

Cambridge, 

Brimfield, 

Cheshire, 

Becket, 

Dover, . 

Lakeville, 

Charlemont, 

Rowe,  . 

Newbury, 

Springfield, 

Stow,    . 

Sherborn , 

Hampden, 

Lawrence, 

Sturbridge, 

Westharapt'n 

Worcester, 

Acushnet, 

N.  Marlboro, 

Stockbridge, 

Nantucket,   . 


146 

215 
631 
461 

72 
32i 

2,314 

513 

•214 

199 

170 

60 

94 

807 

934 

2,732 
541 
103 

3,867 

1,198 
933 
270 
415 
192 

10370 
214 
329 
177 
98 
185 
180 
93 
295 

6,452 
205 
166 
193 

6,698 
385 
116 

12286 
199 
347 
407 
540 


106 
156 
385 
326 
52 
234 

1,669 
370 
154 
143 
122 
43 
67 
675 
665 

1,943 

384 

73 

2,735 
846 
654 
189 
290 
134 

7,231 
149 
229 
123 
68 
128 
124 
64 
202 

4,396 
139 
112 
130 

4,508 

259 

78 

8,235 
132 
227 
266 
352 


72-60 
72-56 
72-50 
72-28 
72-22 
72-22 
72-13 
72-12 
71-96 
71-81 
71-76 
71-67 
71-28 
71-25 
71-20 
71-12 
70-98 
70-87 
70-73 
70-61 
70-10 
70-00 
69-88 
.69-77 
69-73 
69-63 
69-61 
69-49 
69-89 
69-19 
68-89 
68-82 
68-47 
68-13 
67-80 
67-47 
67-36 
67-30 
67-27 
67-24 
67-03 
66-33 
65-42 
65-36 
65-19 


302 
303 
304 
305 
306 
307 
308 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 
328 
329 
330 
331 
332 
333 
334 
335 
336 
337 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 
344 
345 
346 


Sandisfield, 

Fall  River, 

Adams, 

Tolland, 

NewAshford 

Lynnfield, 

Ware,  . 

Hatfield, 

Southboro', 

Blandford, 

W.  Boylston 

Agawam, 

Monson, 

Billerica, 

Granville, 

North  Adams, 

WilliamstVn 

Franklin, 

Tewksbury, 

Hardwick, 

Chester, 

Auburn, 

Pelham, 

Hull,     . 

Salem, . 

Maiden, 

Ludlow, 

Lowell, 

Norton, 

Sheffield, 

Douglas, 

Sutton, 

Whately, 

Dudley, 

Webster, 

Clarksburg, 

Richmond, 

South  bridge 

Dartmoutla, 

Newburyport 

Gosnold, 

Chicopee, 

Holyoke, 

Mt  Wash'ton 

Freetown,     . 


c  c 
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%s> 

ft 

3 

■H  a 
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C  w 

'a 

fi 

-^  o  ? 

a 

'^■^V. 

a§ 

"fel 

S  j3 

o  ij^  a> 

^X> 

^ 

< 

221 

144 

9,965 

6,474 

1,581 

1,026 

71 

46 

34 

22 

180 

84 

1,107 

715 

299 

193 

342 

220 

228 

145 

562 

367 

4311 

272 

629 

396 

382 

240 

239 

150 

2,678 

1,678 

668 

418 

673 

421 

273 

169 

630 

328 

34U 

210 

256 

158 

104 

64 

62 

38 

4,87U 

2,982 

2,477 

1,515 

390 

237 

1033U 

6,268 

316 

189 

456 

269 

495 

291 

559 

323 

209 

119 

678 

376 

1,115 

610 

148 

79 

286 

144 

1,278 

589 

502 

223 

2,611 

1,183 

24 

10 

2,084 

845 

5,017 

1,750 

22 

6 

222 

24 

^i^, 


•65-16 
•64-98 
•64-89 
•64-79 
•64-71 
•64-62 
•64-69 
■64-55 
•64-33 
•63-6U 
•63-52 
•63-26 
•62-96 
•62-83 
62-76 
•62-66 
•62-57 
•62-56 
•61-90 
•61-89 
•61-77 
•61-72 
•61-64 
•61-29 
■61-23 
•61-16 
■60-77 
•60-68 
•59-81 
•58-79 
•58-79 
•57-78 
•56-94 
•55-46 
■54-71 
•53-38 
•50-36 
•46-09 
44-42 
•43-39 
41-67 
■40-56 
•34-87 
•27-27 
•10-82 
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GRADUATED    TABLES  — Third  Series. 

[county  tables.] 

In  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State  are 
numerically  arranged  according  to  the  Average  Attendance  of  their 
Children  upon  the  Public  Schools  for  the  year  1882-83. 


[For  an  explanation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Tables  are  constructed,  see  ante,  p.  exxiii.] 


BARNSTABLE  COUNTY. 
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sa 

1 

BARNSTABLE,      . 

624 

595 

•95-35 

8 

Eastham, 

122 

100 

•81-97 

2 

Provincet'n, . 

833 

761 

•91-36 

9 

Truro,  . 

164 

133 

•81-09 

3 

Wellfleet,     . 

293 

265 

•90-44 

10 

Chatham, 

364 

295 

•81-04 

4 

Yarmouth,    . 

300 

260 

•86-67 

11- 

Sandwich,    . 

639 

507 

79-34 

0 

Orleans, 

183 

154 

•84-15 

12 

Brewster,     . 

219 

172 

•78-54 

6 

Dennis, 

515 

426 

•82-72 

13 

Mashpee, 

65 

51 

•78-46 

7 

Harwich, 

634 

522 

•82-33 

14 

Falmouth,    . 

418 

324 

•78-45 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY. 


W.Stockbr'ge 

G.Barrington 

Lee, 

Tyringham, 

Otis,      . 

Lanesboro', 

Florida, 

Windsor, 

Egi'emont, 

Dalton, 

Monterey, 

Lenox, 

Peru,    . 

Alford, 

Washington 


137 

183 

V 33-58 

1 
17 

397 

360 

90-68 

18 

718 

638 

•88-86 

19 

760 

663 

•87-24 

20 

97 

84 

•86-60 

21 

175 

143 

•81-71 

22 

267 

218 

•81-65 

23 

99 

80 

•80-80 

24 

115 

91 

•79-13 

25 

103 

83 

•77-67 

26 

396 

303 

•76-52 

27 

111 

82 

•73-87 

28 

401 

296 

•73-82 

29 

72 

52 

•72-22 

30 

60 

43 

•71-67 

31 

94 

67 

•71-28 

32 

Fittsfield, 

Hancock, 

Hinsdale, 

Cheshire, 

Becket, 

N.  Marlboro', 

Stockbridge, 

Sandisfield,  . 

Adams, 

N.  Ashford,  . 

No.  Adams, . 

Williamsto'n, 

Sheffield,      . 

Clarksburg, . 

Richmond,   . 

Mt.  WashV'n, 


2,732 

1,943 

103 

73 

415 

290 

329 

229 

177 

123 

347 

227 

407 

266 

221 

^    144 

1,581 

1,026 

34 

22 

2,678 

1,678 

668 

418 

456 

269 

148 

79 

286 

144 

22 

6 

•71-12 

•70-87 
■69-88, 
•69-61 
•69-49 
•65-42 
•65-36 
•65-16 
•64-89 
•64-71 
•62-66 
•62-57 
•58-99 
53-38 
50-35 
•27-27 
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BRISTOL   COUNTY. 


5 

dance  to  the 
of  children 
and  15,  ex- 

ecimals. 

^  60 

a3  f- 

0 
a. 

3 

dance  to  the* 
of  children 
and  15,  ex- 
ecimals. 
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1 

NEW  BEDFORD,    , 

4,083 

3,787 

•92-75  i 

11 

Somerset, 

448 

332 

•74-11 

2 

Mansfield,    . 

430 

367 

•85-35 

12 

Raynhara,     . 

264 

193 

•73-10 

3 

Dighton, 

263 

222 

•84-41 

13 

Swansea, 

232 

169 

•72-85 

4 

Berkley, 

138 

112 

81-16 

14 

Taunton, 

3,867 

2,735 

•70-73 

5 

Seekonk, 

200 

161 

.80-50  : 

15 

Acushnet,     . 

199 

132 

66-33 

6 

Attleboro',    . 

1,939 

1,550 

•79-94  1 

16 

Fall  River,   . 

9,965 

6,474 

■64-98 

7 

Rehoboth,     . 

290 

226 

•77-93  i 

17 

Norton, 

316 

189 

•59-81 

8 

Easton,         ; 

822 

629 

•76-52  ! 

18 

Dartmouth,  . 

502 

223 

•44-42 

9 

Westport,     . 

496 

370 

•74-59 

19 

Freetown,     . 

222 

24 

•10-82 

10 

Fairhaven,    . 

461 

i 

343 

■74-40  ! 

1 
j 

DUKES  COUNTY. 


1 

EDGAETOWIV, 

160 

161 

roo-63 

4 

Chilmark,     . 

69 

56 

•81-16 

2 

Cottage  City, 

90 

80 

•88-89 

5 

TLsbury, 

180 

146 

•81-11 

3 

Gay  Head,    . 

24 

20 

•83-33 

6 

Gosnold, 

24 

10 

•41-67 

ESSEX  COUNTY. 


Danvers, 

Merrimac, 

Rockport, 

Naliant, 

Swampscott, 

Methuen, 

Georgetown, 

Saugus, 

Manchester, . 

Hamilton, 

Salisbury, 

Andover, 

Ipswich, 

Marblehead, 

Bradford, 

Essex,  . 

Beverly, 


631 

576 

•91-41 

19 

1,082 

965 

•89-19 

20 

416 

370 

•88-94 

21 

762 

650 

85-30 

22 

122 

104 

•85-25 

23 

, 

404 

332 

•82-18 

24 

680 

557 

•81-91 

25 

, 

378 

319 

•81-75 

26 

499 

407 

•81-56 

27 

264 

215 

•81-44 

28 

86 

70 

•81-39 

29 

765 

613 

80-13 

30 

847 

685 

•80-07 

31 

663 

529 

•79-79 

32 

, 

1,343 

1,067 

•79-45 

33 

. 

486 

381 

•78-39 

34 

. 

284 

221 

•77-82 

36 

1,478 

1,146 

■77-54 

Rowley, 

Peabody, 

Boxford, 

Groveland, 

Middleton, 

W.  Newbury 

No.  Andover 

Gloucester, 

Lynn,   . 

Wenham, 

Haverhill, 

Topsfield, 

Newbury, 

Lawrence, 

Lynnfield, 

Salem, . 

Newburyport 


189, 

1,634^ 

137 

404 

141 

325 

660 

4,119 

6,482 

150 

6,642 

170 

295 

6,698 

130 

4,870 

2,611 


146 

1,249 

104 

305 

106 

243 

486 

3,029 

4,757 

110 

2,664 

122 

202 

4,508 

84 

2,982 

1,133 
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•75-18 
■74-71 
•73-64 
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•73-39 
•73-33 
•73-15 
•71-76 
•68-47 
•67-30 
•64-62 
•61-23 
•43-39 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 

a  CO 

2  a;  J.- 

jrage  attendance  upon 
chool. 

o2  "  ^ 

TOWNS. 

of  children   between 
and  10  years  of  age  in 
ich  town. 

o 
o. 

3 
•o 

a 

io  of  attendance  to  the 
hole    No.   of  children 
2tween  5  and  L'l,  ex- 
■essed  in  decimals. 

ooo 

P5 

] 

HEATH,     . 

!     ■ 
9ft 

110  1-15-79 

14 

Deerfield, 

633 

535 

-84-52 

9 

Shutesliurv, . 

82 

84i  1-02-44 

15 

Sunderland, . 

151 

125 

•82-78 

3 

Wendell,       . 

65 

66  1  01-54 

16 

Conway, 

298 

241 

•80-87 

4 

Greenfield,   . 

761 

697    -92-81 

17 

Monroe, 

45 

36 

•80-00 

5 

Warwick, 

i     128 

lis    -92-19 

18 

Ley den, 

110 

85 

•77-27 

6 

Ash  field, 

182 

165    -90-66 

19 

Buckland,     . 

350 

265 

•75-71 

/ 

Gill,      . 

112 

100!  -89-29 

20 

Northfield,    . 

258 

194 

-75-19 

8 

Orange, 

543 

482    -88-77 

21 

Montague,    . 

1,080 

798 

-73-89 

9 

New  Salem, . 

138 

121    -87-68 

22 

p]rving. 

192 

141 

-73-44 

10 

Coleraine,     . 

305 

265   -86-89 

23 

Bernardston, 

149 

109 

•78-16 

11 

Iveverett, 

120 

I04i  -86-67 

24 

Charlemont, 

180 

124 

•68-89 

12 

Hawley, 

122 

105!  -86-07 

25 

Rowe,  . 

93 

64 

•68-82 

13 

Shelburne,    . 

225 

193   -85-78 

26 

Whately,      . 

209 

119 

•56-94 

HAMPDEN  COUNTY. 


1 

LOKGMEArOW,      . 

218 

1 
202' 

•92-66 

12 

Springfield,  . 

6,452 

4,396 

-68-13 

9 

Montgomery, 

54 

47 

•87-04 

13 

Hampden,     . 

193 

130 

-67-36 

3 

Westfield,     . 

1,377 

1,176 

-85-40 

14 

Tolland, 

71 

46 

-64-79 

4 

Wales, . 

179 

1431 

•79-89  1 

15 

Blandford,    . 

228 

145 

-63-60 

5 

Holland,       . 

52 

41 

-78-85 

16 

Agawam, 

430 

272 

-63-26 

6 

W  Spr'gfield, 

831 

638 

•76-77 

17 

Monson, 

629 

396 

•62-96 

i 

Russell, 

140 

106 

•75-71 

18 

Granville, 

239 

150 

•62-76 

8 

Southwick,  . 

188 

137 

•72-87 

19 

Chester, 

340 

210 

-61-77 

9 

Palmer, 

1,198 

846 

•70-61 

20 

Ludlow, 

390 

237 

-60-77 

10 

Wilbraham, . 

270 

189 

-70-00 

21 

Chicopee, 

2,084 

845 

-40-55 

11 

Brimfield,     . 

214 

149' 

.  1 

•69-63  ' 

22 

Holyoke, 

5,017 

1,750 

-34-87 

HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY. 


1 

PLAEVFIELD. 

54 

57 

1-05-56 

13 

W^illiamsburg 

374 

295 

•78-88 

2 

Worthington, 

120 

121  1-00-83 

14 

Southampton 

174 

135 

•77-59 

3 

Gran  by, 

140 

129    •9-2-14 

!  15 

Greenwich,  . 

96 

73 

•76-04 

4 

Prescott, 

95 

85 

-89-47 

16 

Hadlev, 

388 

300 

•77-32 

5 

Enfield, 

151 

135 

•89-40 

17 

Goshen, 

70 

52 

•74-29 

6 

Amherst, 

638 

557 

•87-30 

18 

Easthampton 

871 

635 

■72-90 

7 

Middlefield,. 

132 

111 

•84-09 

19 

Huntington,. 

214 

154 

-71-96 

8 

Chesterfield, 

125 

104 

•83-20 

20 

Westhampton 

116 

78 

-67-24 

9 

Northampton 

2,216 

1,830 

-82-58 

21 

Ware,   . 

1,107 

715 

■64-59 

10 

Cummington 

153 

126 

•82-55 

22 

Hatfield, 

299 

193 

•64-55 

11 

So.  Hadley,  . 

665 

535 

.80-45 

23 

Pelham, 

104 

64 

-61-54 

12 

Relchex-town, 

483 

388 

•80-33 
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c 
o 

dance  to  the 
of  children 
and  15,  ex- 
ecimals. 

o 
g 

dance  to  the 
of  children 
and  15,  ex- 
ecimals. 

TOWNS. 
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1     ^ 

<  ■ 

oils 

TOWNS. 

■3  §  „■ 

OO  K 

< 

mi 

1 

MNGSBOROUGH,    . 

72 

94 

1-30-56 

28 

Everett, 

879 

723 

-82-25 

9 

Dunstable,    . 

66 

66 

1-00-00 

29 

Ai'lington,     . 

849!     701 

■82-10 

3 

Townsend,  . 

324 

313 

•96-60 

30 

Melrose, 

948)     771 

•81-33 

4 

Winchester, . 

610 

586 

•96-07 

31 

Boxborough, 

42j       34 

•80-95 

5 

Aver,    . 

378 

363 

-96-03 

32 

Newton, 

3,458  2,797 

•80-88 

6 

Framingham 

,      977 

918 

-93-96 

33 

Ashby, 

1671     135 

•80-84 

7 

Weston, 

208 

193 

-92-34 

34 

Chelmsford,. 

467'     877 

•80-73 

8 

Concord, 

560 

516 

-92-14 

35 

Burlington,  . 

117!       93 

•79-49 

9 

Watertown, . 

882 

797 

■90-36 

36 

Somerville,  . 

5,102 

4,005 

•78-85 

10 

Reading, 

527 

467 

•88-60 

37 

Waltham,     . 

2,349 

1,851 

•78-79 

11 

Carlisle, 

63 

55 

•87-30 

38 

Hudson, 

846 

665 

•78-61 

12 

Hopkinton,  . 

810 

705 

•87-04 

39 

Acton,  . 

276 

216 

■78-55 

13 

Belmont, 

285 

246 

-86-32 

40 

Shirley, 

214 

168 

•78-50 

14 

Pepnerell,    . 

364 

313 

•85-99 

41 

Westford, 

412 

823 

•78-40 

15 

No.  Reading, 

139 

119 

•85-61 

42 

Marlboro',    . 

2,167 

1,690 

•77-99 

16 

Sudbury, 

174 

148 

-85-06 

43 

Groton, 

290 

224 

•77-24 

17 

Woburn, 

2,300 

1,940 

■84-35 

4^4 

Wakefield,   . 

1,092 

831 

■76-30 

18 

Littleton, 

172 

145 

•84-30 

45 

Lincoln, 

147 

110 

■74-83 

19 

Wilmington, 

165 

139 

•84-24 

46 

Wayland, 

374 

279 

■74-60 

20 

Dracut, 

259 

218 

-84-17 

47 

Maynard, 

541 

384 

■70-98 

21 

Lexington,   . 

362 

303 

-83-70 

48 

Cambridge,  . 

10370 

7,231 

■69-73 

22 

Bedford, 

134 

112 

-83-58 

49 

Stow,    . 

205 

139 

•67-80 

23 

Holliston,      . 

573 

477 

-83-25 

50 

Sherborn, 

i     166 

112 

•67-47 

24 

Natick, 

1,644 

1,366 

-83-09 

51 

Billerica, 

882 

240 

•62-83 

25 

Medford, 

1,392 

1,152 

■82-76 

52 

Tewksbury, . 

273 

169 

■61-90 

26 

Stoneham,    . 

884 

730 

-82-58 

53 

Maiden, 

2,477 

1,515 

•61-16 

27 

Ashland, 

440 

362 

-82-27 

54 

Lowell, 

10330 

6,268 

•60-68 

NANTUCKET  COUNTY. 


MNTUCKET, 


540 


352   -65-19 


NORFOLK  COUNTY. 


1 

DEDHAM,   . 

1,063 

989 

■93-04 

7 

Stoughton,    . 

940 

787 

•83-72 

2 

Norwood,     . 

431 

381 

•88-40 

8 

Hyde  Park,  . 

1,471 

1,230 

•83-62 

3 

Bellingham, 

212 

186 

•87-73 

9 

Weymouth,  . 

2,006 

1,677 

■83-59 

4 

Randolph,     . 

648 

568 

•87-85 

10 

Welleslev,    . 

38) 

314 

•82-63 

5 

Foxboro\ 

426 

373 

•87-56 

11 

Sharon, 

212 

175 

•82-55 

6 

Brookline,    . 

1,346 

1,153 

•85-66 

12 

Medway, 

668 

544 

■81-44 
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NORFOLK  COUNTY  —  Concluded. 
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13 

Milton, 

533 

434 

•81-43 

20 

Medfield,      . 

192 

147 

•76-56 

14 

Cohasset, 

391 

313 

•80-05 

21 

Brain  tree,     . 

734 

551 

•75-07 

15 

Holbrook,     . 

465 

368 

79-14 

22 

Norfolli, 

146 

106 

•72-60 

16 

Canton, 

869 

680 

•78-25 

23 

Quincy, 

2,314 

1,669 

■7-2-13 

17 

Needham,     . 

507 

396 

•77-91 

24 

Dover,  . 

98 

68 

•69-39 

18 

Walpole, 

413 

320 

•77-48 

25 

Franklin, 

673 

421 

•62-66 

19 

Wrentham,  . 

430 

331 

•76-98 

PLYMOUTH  COUNTY. 


Kingston, 

E.Bridgew'r, 

Wareham,    . 

So.Abington, 

Mendon, 

Rockland,     . 

Bridgewater, 

Brockton, 

Hanover, 

Abington,     . 

Marion, 

Plympton,    . 

Pembroke,    . 

Mattapoisett, 


225 

212 

•94-22 

16 

483 

444 

•91-93 

16 

600 

541 

•90-17 

17 

562 

500   ^88-97 

18 

203 

176 

•86-70 

19 

880 

755 

•85-80 

20 

620 

531 

•85-48 

21 

2,564 

2,130 

•83-07 

22 

314 

250 

•82-80 

23 

661 

542 

•81-99 

24 

146 

118 

•80-82 

26 

98 

79 

80-61 

26 

234 

188 

•80-34 

27 

197 

158 

•80-20 

28 

Hingham,     , 

700 

667 

Middleboro', 

819 

651 

Halifax, 

70 

55 

Duxburv, 

337 

264 

W.Bridgew'r, 

324 

249 

Marshfield,  . 

222 

172 

Plymouth,     . 

1,311 

986 

Rochester,    . 

212 

158 

Hanson, 

215 

168 

Scituate, 

531 

385 

So.Scituate,  . 

324 

234 

Carver, 

199 

148 

Lakeville,     . 

185 

128 

• 

Hull,     . 

62 

38 

■ 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 


CHELSEA,  . 
Boston, 


3,784 
64426 


3,168   -83-72 
49900    -77-45 


Revere, 

Winthroji, 


513 

192 


370 
134 


WORCESTER  COUNTY. 


OAKHAM,  . 

Northboro'. 

Upton,  . 

Paxton, 

Harvard, 

Petersham, 


131 
213 
292 
86 
171 
152 


138 
216 
282 
82 
159 
141 


1-05-34 
rOl-41 
•96-58 
•95-35 
•92-98 
•92-76 


Lancaster,    . 

317 

288 

Lunenburg,  . 

133 

120 

Bolton, 

136 

121 

Hubbardston, 

241 

214 

Dana,   . 

95 

83 

Leominster, . 

908 

790 
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13 

Uxbridge,     . 

492 

424 

•86-18 

36 

Spencer, 

1,692 

1,260 

•74-47 

14 

W.Brookfi'ld, 

302 

260 

•86-09 

37 

Clinton, 

1,751 

1,299 

•74-19 

15 

Brookfield,   . 

549 

470 

■84-87 

38 

Warren, 

743 

547 

■73-62 

16 

Shrewsbury, 

287 

243 

84-67 

39 

Charlton, 

343 

252 

•73-47 

17 

Westboro',    . 

843 

694 

■82-32 

40 

N.  Brookfield, 

838 

614 

•73-27 

18 

Gi'afton, 

764 

625 

•81-81 

41 

Blackstone,  . 

940 

687 

•73-09 

19 

Ashburnham, 

300 

245 

•81-67 

42 

Berlin, . 

215 

156 

•72-56 

20 

Milford, 

1,761 

1,436 

•81-54 

43 

Oxford, 

451 

326 

•72-28 

21 

Leicester, 

552 

442 

■80-07 

44 

Northbridge, 

807 

575 

•71-25 

22 

Rutland, 

204 

163 

■79-90 

45 

Gardner, 

934 

665 

•71-20 

23 

Templeton,  . 

578 

461 

•79-76 

46 

Millbury,      . 

933 

654 

•70-10 

24 

Athol,  . 

772 

611 

•79-15 

47 

Sturbridge,  . 

385 

259 

•67-27 

25 

WinchendoD, 

687 

542 

•78-89 

48 

Worcester,   . 

12286 

8,235 

•67-03 

26 

Fitchburg,    . 

2,508 

1,977 

•78-83 

49 

Southboro',  . 

342 

220 

•64-33 

27 

Sterling, 

248 

193 

•77-82 

50 

W.Boylston, 

562 

357 

•63-52 

28 

Holden, 

426 

3.34 

■78-40 

51 

Hardwick,    . 

530 

328 

•61-89 

29 

Barre,  . 

378 

293 

•77-51 

52 

Auburn, 

256 

158 

•61-72 

30 

Royalston,    . 

227 

174 

■76-65 

53 

Douglas, 

495 

291 

•58-79 

31 

Phillipston,  . 

98 

75 

•76-53 

54 

Sutton, 

559 

323 

•57-78 

32 

Westminster, 

287 

218 

•75-96 

55 

Dudley, 

678 

376 

55-46 

33 

N'wBraintree 

128 

97 

•75-78 

56 

Webster, 

1,115 

610 

•54-71 

34 

Boylston, 

172 

130 

•75-58 

57 

Southbridge, 

1,278 

.589 

'46-09 

35 

Princeton,     . 

164 

123 

•75-00 
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Table  in  ivJiich  all  the  Counties  are  numerically  arranged^  according 
to  the  Average  Attendance  of  their  Children  upon  the  Public 
Schools  for  the  year  1882-83. 


Ratio  of 

OT 

•^ 

COUNTIES. 

Attendance. 

a 

2 

1 

1 

DUES,       .         .         .         .         .      "  . 

•86-47 

2 

2 

Barnstable, 

•85-04 

5 

3 

Franklin, 

•82-32 

6 

4 

Plymouth, 

■81-54 

3 

5 

Norfolk, 

•80-72 

10 

6 

Hampshire, 

•78-22 

7 

7 

Middlesex, 

•75-10 

4 

8 

Suffolk, 

■74-83 

11 

9 

Bristol, 

•72-54 

9 

10 

Essex, 

•71-70 

12 

11 

Berkshire,      .         .         .         .         .         . 

•70-66 

8 

12 

Worcester, 

•70-15 

13 

13 

Nantucket, 

•65-19 

14 

14 

Hampden, 

•58-92 

AVERAGE   ATTENDANCE    FOR   THE   STATE. 


No.  of  children  be- 
tween 5  and  15 
years  of  age  in 
each  town. 


State, 


329,459 


Average  attendance 
upon  ^^chool. 


242,043 


Ratio  of  attendance  to 
the  whole  No.  of  chil- 
dren between  5  and 
15,  expressed  in  deci- 
mals. 


■73-47 
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Statistics  of, 22 
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